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TO  HIS  READERS  AND  REVIEWERS. 


BY  the  Scotch  Review,  which  bears  the  outward 
semblance  of  Buchanan,  we  have  been  reviled  as  a 
"Caviller"  and  a  "Smith."  The  editor  might 
have  reflected  that  our  names  and  lineaments  we 
inherit,  whilst  our  words  and  actions  are  our  own. 
If  his  pages  were  as  full  of  wisdom  as  ours  are 
free  from  cavil,  the  visage  without  his  book,  would 
not  be  regarded  as  a  mask,  whose  brains  we  vainly 
seek  within:  and  the  Review  might  yet  hope  to 
attain  a  fame  coextensive  with  our  name — a  name 
which  some  wise,  and  many  worthy  men,  have 
borne — which,  though  not  unique,  is  perfectly  gen 
teel — and  which  has,  of  late  years,  become  such  a 
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tower  of  strength  that,  for  it,  a  King  of  the  French 
was  glad  to  forego  his  own  high-sounding  title. 

In  our  little  pamphlet  (a  letter  to  Lord  Elles- 
mere),  it  is  written — "  I  purposely  abstain  from 
any  attempt  to  compare  the  writings  of  the  author 
I  am  about  to  mention,  with  the  Plays  which  are 
attributed  to  Shakespeare ;  not  merely  because  that 
is  a  labour  too  vast  to  enter  upon  now,  but  more 
particularly  because  it  is  essentially  the  province 
of  the  literary  student." 

We  did  not,  and  do  not,  pretend  to  be  equal  to 
a  literary  labour.  We  merely,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Bacon's,  "have  taken  upon  us  to  ring  a  bell, 
to  call  other  wits  together,  which  is  the  meanest 
office."  But  as,  like  unready  servants,  they  stared 
at  the  bell  instead  of  answering  it,  we  are  com 
pelled  to  do  our  own  errand,  and  reluctantly  make 
some  further  entrance  into  the  subject. 
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Though  our  faith  is  sincere,  we  feel  that  it  wants 
confirmation,  and  that  we  are  constitutionally  more 
fit  to  form  one  of  a  congregation  of  old  believers, 
than  to  become  the  preacher  of  a  new  creed. 

What  Bacon  says  of  his  book  on  the  Advance 
ment  of  Learning,  we  may  say  of  our  humble  pro 
duction — "  In  which  if  I  have  in  any  point  receded 
from  that  which  is  commonly  received,  it  hath  been 
with  a  purpose  of  proceeding  in  melius,  and  not  in 
aliud;  a  mind  of  amendment  and  proficiency,  and 
not  of  change  and  difference.  For  I  could  not  be 
true  and  constant  to  the  argument  I  handle,  if  I 
were  not  willing  to  go  beyond  others,  but  yet  not 
more  willing  than  to  have  others  go  beyond  me 
again  :  which  may  the  better  appear  by  this,  that  I 
have  propounded  my  opinions  naked  and  unarmed, 
not  seeking  to  preoccupate  the  liberty  of  men's 
judgments  by  confutations." 
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And  we  will  conclude  by  quoting  his  paper  on 
the  Pacification  of  the  Church,  where  he  says — 
"  Knowing  in  my  conscience,  whereto  God  beareth 
witness,  that  the  things  which  I  shall  speak  spring 
out  of  no  vein  of  popularity,  ostentation,  desire  of 
novelty,  partiality  to  either  side,  disposition  to 
intermeddle,  or  any  such  leaven :  I  may  conceive 
hope,  that  what  I  want  in  depth  of  judgment  may 
be  countervailed  in  simplicity  and  sincerity  of 
affection." 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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THE  AUTHOR  has  been  advised  to 

PREFACE 

the  reissue  of  his  Book  with  the  following  Letters : 

Mr.  Smith  to  Mr.  Hawthorne. 
SIR, 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  following 
statement  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  the  9th  of 
May. 

"  Miss  Bacon's  book,  a  volume  of  imposing  di 
mensions,  is  introduced  by  a  preface  from  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  thus  alludes  to  Mr. 
Smith's  appropriation  of  his  countrywoman's  la 
bours  : — '  An  English  writer  (in  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  published  within  a  few  months 
back)  has  thought  it  not  inconsistent  with  the  fair 
play  upon  which  his  country  prides  itself,  to  take 
to  himself  this  lady's  theory,  and  favour  the  public 
with  it  as  his  own  original  conception,  without 
allusion  to  the  author's  prior  claim.'  " 


I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Miss  Bacon  until  it  was  mentioned  in  the 
review  of  my  pamphlet  in  the  Literary  Gazette, 
Sept.  1856.  I  had  then  great  difficulty  in  ascer 
taining  where  Miss  Bacon  had  written  any  thing 
respecting  the  Shakespeare  Plays.  Having  done  so, 
and  read  the  article  on  "William  Shakespeare  and 
his  Plays,"  it  seemed  to  me  so  preposterous  for  any 
one  to  conclude  that  I  had  derived  my  theory  from 
thence,  that  I  did  not  think  the  insinuation  worthy 
of  notice.  The  association  of  your  name,  however, 
gives  the  statement  an  importance  and  respectabi 
lity  which  the  former  insinuation  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  did  not  possess,  and  therefore,  although 
as  a  "  writer"  indifferent  to  fame,  as  a  "  man  "  I 
cannot  allow  such  a  calumny  to  pass  unnoticed. 

If  it  were  necessary  I  could  show,  that  for  up 
wards  of  twenty  years  I  have  held  the  opinion  that 
Bacon  was  the  author  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays, 
but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  will  be  suf 
ficient  to  induce  you  to  withdraw  the  offensive 
imputation. 

Waiting  your  reply, 

I  remain  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

WILLIAM  HENRY  SMITH. 


Mr.  Hawthorne's  Reply. 

SIR,  Liverpool,  June  5th,  1857. 

In  response  to  your  note  of  2nd  instant,  I  beg 
leave  to  say  that  I  entirely  accept  your  statement 
as  to  the  originality  and  early  date  of  your  own 
convictions  regarding  the  authorship  of  the  Shake 
speare  Plays,  and  likewise  as  to  your  ignorance  of 
Miss  Bacon's  prior  publication  on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  my  imputation  of  unfairness  or  discourtesy 
on  your  part  falls  at  once  to  the  ground,  and  I 
regret  that  it  was  ever  made. 

My  mistake  was  perhaps  a  natural  one,  although 
unquestionably  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in 
your  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  differs  widely 
from  that  adopted  by  Miss  Bacon.  But  as  I  knew 
that  a  rumour  of  her  theory  had  been  widely,  though 
vaguely  circulated,  for  some  years  past,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  also  that  she  had  preceded  you 
in  publication,  it  really  never  occurred  to  me  to 
doubt  that,  at  least,  some  wandering  seed  had 
alighted  in  your  mind,  and  germinated  into  your 
pamphlet.  Under  urgent  circumstances,  I  had 
taken  upon  myself  to  write  a  few  prefatory  and 
explanatory  words  for  my  countrywoman's  book. 
It  was  impossible  to  avoid  some  allusion  to  your 


pamphlet;  and  I  made  such  reference  as  seemed 
due  to  an  attempt  to  take  an  easy  advantage  of  a 
discovery  (allowing  it  to  be  such)  on  which  Miss 
Bacon  had  staked  the  labour  and  happiness  of  her 
life,  and  to  develop  which  she  had  elaborated  a 
very  remarkable  work. 

I  now  see  that  my  remarks  did  you  great  in 
justice,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  receive  this  ac 
knowledgment  as  the  only  reparation  in  my  power. 

Respectfully,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  notes,  amongst  the  impedi 
ments  of  knowledge,  that 

"  He  that  delivereth  knowledge,  desireth  to  de 
liver  it  in  such  form  as  may  be  soonest  believed, 
and  not  as  may  easiliest  be  examined. 

"  He  that  receiveth  knowledge,  desireth  rather 
present  satisfaction  than  expectant  search,  and  so 
rather  not  to  doubt,  than  not  to  err. 

"  Glory  maketh  the  author  not  to  lay  open  his 
weakness,  and  sloth  maketh  the  disciple  not  to 
know  his  strength." 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE'S  is  indeed  a  negative 
history. 

Of  his  life,  all  that  we  positively  know  is  the 
period  of  his  death. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  was  born,  nor  when, 
nor  where,  he  was  educated. 

We  do  not  know  when,  or  where,  he  was  mar 
ried,  nor  when  he  came  to  London. 

We  do  not  know  when,  where,  or  in  what  order, 
his  plays  were  written  or  performed ;  nor  when  he 
left  London. 

He  died  April  23rd,  1616. 


CHAPTER  III. 
BACON  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is, 
prior  to  the  year  1611,  a  number  of  plays,  tra 
gedies,  comedies,  and  histories,  of  various  degrees 
of  merit,  were  produced,  of  which  William  Shake 
speare  was  reported  to  be  the  author,  and  which 
undoubtedly  were,  in  some  way,  the  property  of 
the  company  of  actors  of  which  he  was  an  active 
member. 

No  one  single  manuscript  has  ever  been  found 
to  identify  Shakespeare  as  the  author  of  these 
productions;  nor  is  there,  among  all  the  records 
and  traditions  handed  down  to  us,  any  statement 
that  he  was  ever  seen  writing  or  producing  a  manu 
script  ;  nor  that  he  ever  claimed  as  his  own  any  of 
the  excellent,  or  repudiated  (as  unworthy  of  him) 
any  of  the  worthless,  productions  presented  to  the 
public  in  his  name. 
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He  seems,  at  no  time,  to  have  had  any  personal 
or  peculiar  interest  in  them ;  both  during  and  after 
his  life,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  property  of 
the  stage,  and  "  published  by  the  players,  doubt 
less  according  to  their  notions  of  acceptability  with 
the  visitants  of  the  theatre."  No  Plays  bearing 
Shakespeare's  name,  were  published  between  the 
years  1609  and  1622;  but  in  the  year  1623  (seven 
years  after  Shakespeare's  death)  a  folio  of  thirty- 
six  plays  was  brought  out  as  "  The  Workes  of  Mr. 
William  Shakespeare." 

Of  the  numerous  plays  which  had  appeared  and 
been  considered  his  during  his  life,  thirteen  only 
were  admitted  into  this  folio,  the  rest  being  entirely 
ignored ;  but  twenty-three  other  plays  were  added, 
none  of  which  had  ever  previously  been  published. 

This  volume  contains  what  we  now  recognise  as 
"  Shakespeare's  Plays " — works  of  which  it  has 
been  said  by  competent  judges,  that  "they  are, 
beyond  comparison,  the  greatest  productions  which 
man's  intellect,  not  divinely  inspired,  has  yet 
achieved." 

That  the  works  now  admitted  into  our  editions 
are  all  the  productions  of  the  same  mind,  no  one 
at  the  present  day,  dreams  of  disputing;  but  if 
they  had  descended  to  us  without  any  tradition  as 
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to  the  name  of  the  author,  and  our  only  informa 
tion  respecting  them  had  been  an  exact  knowledge 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  written,  that 
we  should  in  that  case  have  attributed  them  to 
William  Shakespeare,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
doubtful. 

To  consider  the  probability  of  these  plays  having 
been  written  by  William  Shakespeare,  and  to  attack 
the  evidence  by  which  the  assertion  that  they  were 
is  supported,  is  our  present  object. 

Proof  that  they  were  written  by  some  other 
person,  we  do  not  yet  hope  to  be  able  to  adduce, 
but  merely  such  evidence  of  the  probability  of  this 
being  the  case,  as  may  induce  some  active  inquiry 
in  the  direction  indicated. 

To  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  qualifications 
which  Shakespeare  must  have  possessed  to  have 
enabled  him  to  write  these  plays,  we  propose  to 
quote  the  observations  of  Pope  and  Coleridge; 
then  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  lives  of  Shake 
speare  and  Bacon;  and  then  to  note  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  genius  of  Bacon. 

To  begin  then  with  Pope,  he  says:— "If  ever 
an  author  deserved  the  name  of  an  original  it  was 
Shakespeare.  The  poetry  of  Shakespeare  was 
inspiration  indeed ;  he  is  not  so  much  an  imitator 
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as  an  instrument  of  Nature ;  and  'tis  not  so  just 
to  say,  that  he  speaks  from  her  as  that  she  speaks 
through  him.  His  characters  are  so  much  Nature 
herself,  that  'tis  a  sort  of  injury  to  call  them  by  so 
distant  a  name  as  copies  of  her.  The  power  over 
our  passions  was  never  possessed  in  a  more  emi 
nent  degree,  or  displayed  in  so  different  instances ; 
yet  all  along,  there  is  no  labour,  no  pains  to  raise 
them,  no  preparation  to  guide  our  guess  to  the 
effect,  or  to  be  perceived  to  lead  towards  it ;  but 
the  heart  swells,  and  the  tears  burst  out  just  at  the 
proper  places.  We  are  surprised  the  moment  we 
weep,  and  yet,  upon  reflection,  find  the  passion  so 
just,  that  we  should  be  surprised  if  we  had  not 
wept,  and  wept  at  that  very  moment.*  The  pas 
sions  directly  opposite  to  these  are  no  less  at  his 
command.  Nor  does  he  only  excel  in  the  passions  : 
in  the  coolness  of  reflection  and  reasoning  he  is 
full  as  admirable.  His  sentiments  are  not  only 
in  general  the  most  pertinent  and  judicious  upon 
every  subject ;  but  by  a  talent  very  peculiar,  some 
thing  between  penetration  and  felicity,  he  hits 

*  Of  Bacon,  Jonson  says  in  his  Discoveries — "  His  language 
(when  he  could  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest)  was  nobly  censorious. 
He  commanded  when  he  spoke,  and  had  his  judges,  angry  and 
pleased,  at  his  devotion.  No  man  had  their  affections  more  in 
his  power. 
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upon  that  particular  point  on  which  the  bent  of 
each  argument  turns,  or  the  force  of  each  motive- 
depends.  This  is  perfectly  amazing  from  a  man 
of  no  education  or  experience  in  those  great  and 
public  scenes  of  life  which  are  usually  the  subject 
of  his  thoughts.  So  that  he  seems  to  have  known 
the  \vorld  by  intuition,  to  have  looked  through 
human  nature  at  one  glance,  and  to  be  the  only 
author  that  gives  ground  for  a  very  new  opinion 
— that  the  philosopher  and  even  the  man  of  the 
world  may  be  born,  as  well  as  the  poet." 

With  regard  to  his  learning,  Pope  says: — "  There 
is  certainly  a  vast  difference  between  learning  and 
languages.  How  far  he  was  ignorant  of  the  latter 
I  cannot  determine ;  but  'tis  plain  he  had  mud* 
reading,  at  least,  if  they  will  not  call  it  learning. 
Nor  is  it  any  great  matter,  if  a  man  has  knowledge, 
whether  he  has  it  from  one  language  or  another. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he  had  a  taste 
of  natural  history,  mechanics,  ancient  and  modern 
history,  poetical  learning,  and  mythology.  We  find 
him  very  knowing  in  the  customs,  rites,  and  man 
ners  of  antiquity.  In  Coriolanus  and  Julius  Caesar, 
not  only  the  spirit  but  manners  of  the  Romans 
are  exactly  drawn ;  and  still  a  nicer  distinction  is 
shown  between  the  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the 
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time  of  the  former  and  of  the  latter.  The  manners 
of  other  nations  in  general,  the  Egyptians,  Vene 
tians,  French,  &c.,  are  drawn  with  equal  propriety. 
Whatever  object  of  nature  or  branch  of  science  he 
either  speaks  of  or  describes,  it  is  always  with 
competent,  if  not  extensive  knowledge :  his  de 
scriptions  are  still  exact,  all  his  metaphors  appro 
priated,  and  remarkably  drawn  from  the  true  nature 
and  inherent  qualities  of  each  subject.  When  he 
treats  of  ethics  or  politics,  we  may  constantly 
observe  a  wonderful  justness  of  distinction,  as  well 
as  extent  of  comprehension.  No  one  is  more  a 
master  of  the  poetical  story,  or  has  more  frequent 
allusions  to  the  various  parts  of  it.  Mr.  Waller 
(who  has  been  celebrated  for  this  last  particular) 
has  not  shown  more  learning  this  way  than  Shake 
speare.  We  have  translations  from  Ovid,  published 
in  his  name,  among  those  poems  which  pass  for 
his.  He  appears  also  to  have  been  conversant  in 
Plautus,  from  whom  he  has  taken  the  plot  of  one 
of  his  plays;  he  follows  the  Greek  authors,  and 
particularly  Dares  Phrygius,  in  another  (although 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  in  what  language  he  read 
them) .  The  modern  Italian  writers  of  novels  he 
was  manifestly  acquainted  with;  and  we  may 
conclude  him  to  be  no  less  conversant  with  the 
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ancients  of  his  own  country,  from  the  use  he  has 
made  of  Chaucer  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  in 
the  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  if  that  play  be  his,  as 
there  goes  a  tradition  it  was." 

We  will  now  give  a  short  extract  from 
Coleridge : — 

"  O,  when  I  think  of  the  inexhaustible  mine  of 
virgin  wealth  in  our  Shakespeare;  that  I  have 
been  almost  daily  reading  him  since  I  was  ten 
years  old ;  that  the  thirty  intervening  years  have 
been  unintermittingly  and  not  fruitlessly  employed 
in  the  study  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  German  belle  lettrists — the  last  fifteen 
years,  in  addition,  still  more  intensely,  in  the  ana 
lysis  of  the  laws  of  life  and  reason,  as  they  exist  in 
man ;  and  that  upon  every  step  I  have  made  for 
ward — in  taste,  in  acquisition  of  facts  from  history 
or  my  own  observation — in  knowledge  of  the  dif 
ferent  laws  of  being  and  their  apparent  exceptions 
from  accidental  collision  of  disturbing  forces — 
that,  at  every  new  accession  .of  information,  after 
every  successful  exercise  of  meditation,  and  every 
fresh  presentation  of  experience — I  have  unfailingly 
discovered  a  proportionate  increase  of  wisdom  and 
intuition  in  Shakespeare." 

We  propose  now  to  consider  the  history — the 
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brief  and  admitted  history  of  the  man,  to  whom 
the  genius  of  Pope  and  the  intellect  of  Coleridge 
offer  this  homage. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare 
was  born  in  the  year  1564.  His  father  was  a 
humble  tradesman  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  who  at 
one  time  had  so  much  improved  his  position  as  to 
attain  to  the  office  of  bailiff  of  the  borough.  He 
afterwards,  however,  became  very  much  reduced 
in  circumstances.  Any  education  that  William 
Shakespeare  received,  he  most  probably  obtained 
at  the  free  school  at  Stratford ;  that  it  was  very 
superficial,  is  now  generally  admitted.  At  about 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  contracted  or  was  inveigled 
into  a  marriage  with  a  woman  eight  years  older 
than  himself;  and  about  the  year  1586,  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  left  his  wife  and 
family  at  Stratford,  and  came  to  London;  and 
very  shortly  afterwards  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  management  of  a  theatre,  and  continued  to  be 
so  until  about  the  year  1611,  when,  having  made 
a  considerable  fortune,  he  retired  to  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  active  in 
dustry,  and  died  there  in  1616. 

Francis  Bacon  was  born  in  1561.  His  father 
was  the  famous  Sir  Nicholas,  so  many  years  Lord 
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Keeper.  His  mother  was  a  very  learned  woman. 
Francis  Bacon  was  carefully  brought  up  at  home 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  then  went  to 
Cambridge,  and  had  completed  his  studies  by  the 
time  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

In  1576  he  went  abroad;  and  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1579,  returned  to  England;  and, 
finding  himself  in  straitened  circumstances,  un 
willingly  took  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  became 
a  member  of  Gray's  Inn. 

He  seems  to  have  had  but  little  practice  as  a 
barrister,  and  to  have  vainly  solicited  for  Govern 
ment  employment,  and  been  in  embarrassed  cir 
cumstances  during  the  whole  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  With  the  accession  of  James  in  1603,  his 
prospects  improved ;  he  was  appointed  Solicitor- 
General  in  1607,  and  rapidly  rose,  until  eventually 
he  became  Lord  Chancellor,  from  which  office  he 
was  removed,  with  disgrace,  in  1621,  and  died  in 
1626. 

The  object  in  stating  these  biographies  is,  to 
show  how  identical  were  the  periods  in  which  these 
two  men  nourished.  If  Shakespeare  wrote  these 
plays,  he  most  probably  did  so  between  the  years 
1586  and  1611 ;  if  Bacon  wrote  them,  he  most 
probably  did  so  between  the  years  1580  and  1607. 
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Having  stated  what  Pope  and  Coleridge  predicate 
of  the  qualifications  of  the  author  of  these  plays, 
we  should  hardly  expect  to  recognise  in  a  person, 
born  and  brought  up  as  we  have  represented 
Shakespeare  to  have  been,  the  probable  possessor 
of  such  vast  and  varied  acquirements. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

WIT  AND  POETIC  FACULTY  OF  BACON 
AND  SHAKESPEARE. 

IN  the  following  extracts  from  that  able  essayist 
Mr.  Macaulay,  anatomising  and  describing  the 
genius  and  character  of  Bacon,  the  reader  will 
recognise  peculiarities  bearing  a  strong  affinity  to 
those  which  characterise  these  plays.  The  extent 
and  variety  of  Bacon's  knowledge  are  so  well 
known  and  universally  admitted,  that  it  is  unne 
cessary  to  dwell  upon  that  point,  though  the  beau 
tiful  language  and  imagery  with  which  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  illustrated  it,  might  well  excuse  a 
quotation. 

Of  his  wit  he  says : — "  In  wit,  if  by  wit  be  meant 
the  power  of  perceiving  analogies  between  things 
which  appear  to  have  nothing  in  common,  he  never 
had  an  equal;  not  even  Cowley — not  even  the 
author  of  Hudibras.  Indeed  he  possessed  this  fa 
culty,  or  rather  it  possessed  him,  to  a  morbid  degree. 
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When  he  abandoned  himself  to  it  without  reserve, 
the  feats  which  he  performed  were  not  only  ad 
mirable,  but  portentous  and  almost  shocking.  On 
those  occasions  we  marvel  at  him  as  clowns  on  a 
fair-day  marvel  at  a  juggler,  and  can  hardly  help 
thinking  the  devil  must  be  in  him.  These,  how 
ever,  were  feats  in  which  his  ingenuity  now  and 
then  wandered,  with  scarcely  any  other  object 
than  to  astonish  and  amuse.  But  it  occasionally 
happened,  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  grave  and 
profound  investigations,  his  wit  obtained  the  mas 
tery  over  all  his  other  faculties,  and  led  him  into 
absurdities,  into  which  no  dull  man  could  possibly 
have  fallen."  After  giving  several  instances,  Mr. 
Macaulay  proceeds  thus : — "  The  truth  is,  his  mind 
was  wonderfully  quick  in  perceiving  analogies  of 
all  sorts.  But,  like  several  eminent  men  whom  we 
could  name,  both  living  and  dead,  he  sometimes 
appeared  strangely  deficient  in  the  power  of  dis 
tinguishing  rational  from  fanciful  analogies — ana 
logies  which  are  arguments,  from  analogies  which 
are  mere  illustrations." 

After  showing  how  this  want  of  discrimination 
has  led  to  many  strange  political  speculations,  Mr. 
Macaulay  proceeds : — 

"  It  is  curious  that  Bacon  has  mentioned  this 
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very  kind  of  delusion  among  the  idola  specus,  and 
has  mentioned  it  in  language  which  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  shows  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  subject 
to  it.  It  is  the  vice,  he  tells  us,  of  subtle  minds  to 
attach  too  much  importance  to  slight  distinctions ; 
it  is  the  vice,  on  the  other  hand,  of  high  and  dis 
cursive  intellects  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
slight  resemblances ;  and  he  adds,  that  when  this 
last  propensity  is  indulged  to  excess,  it  leads  men 
to  catch  at  shadows  instead  of  substances.  Yet 
we  cannot  wish  that  Bacon's  wit  had  been  less 
luxuriant;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasure  it 
affords,  it  was  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  em 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  making  obscure  truth 
plain,  of  making  repulsive  truth  attractive,  of 
fixing  in  the  mind  for  ever,  truth  which  might 
otherwise  have  left  but  a  transient  impression." 

To  show  the  identity  of  this  wit  with  that  exhi 
bited  in  the  plays  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  we 
here  insert  the  observations  of  M.  Guizot  upon 
Shakespeare  * : — 

"  The  poet's  (Shakespeare's)  gaze  embraced  an 
immense  field,  and  his  imagination,  traversing  it 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  perceived  a  thousand  dis 
tant  and  singular  relations  between  the  objects 
*  Guizot's  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,  page  115. 
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which  met  his  view,  and  passed  from  one  to  ano 
ther  by  a  multitude  of  abrupt  and  curious  transi 
tions,  which  it  afterwards  imposed  upon  both  the 
personages  of  the  drama  and  the  spectators.  Hence 
arose  the  true  and  great  fault  of  Shakespeare,  the 
only  one  which  originated  in  himself,  and  which  is 
sometimes  perceptible,  even  in  his  finest  composi 
tions,  and  that  is  a  defective  appearance  of  labo 
rious  research,  which  is  occasioned,  on  the  con 
trary,  by  the  absence  of  labour.  Accustomed  by 
the  tasts  of  his  age,  frequently  to  connect  ideas 
and  expressions  by  their  most  distant  relations,  he 
contracted  the  habit  of  that  learned  subtlety  which 
perceives  and  assimilates  everything,  and  leaves  no 
point  of  resemblance  unnoticed." 

Of  Bacon's  poetical  faculty,  Mr.  Macaulay  ob 
serves  : — 

"  The  poetical  faculty  was  powerful  in  Bacon's 
mind,  but  not,  like  his  wit,  so  powerful  as  occa 
sionally  to  usurp  the  place  of  his  reason,  and  to 
tyrannise  over  the  whole  man.  No  imagination 
was  ever  at  once  so  strong  and  so  throughly  sub 
jugated.  It  never  stirred  but  at  a  signal  from 
good  sense ;  it  stopped  at  the  first  check  of  good 
sense.  Yet,  though  disciplined  to  such  obedience, 
it  gave  noble  proofs  of  its  vigour ;  in  truth,  much 
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of  Bacon's  life  was  passed  in  a  visionary  world. 
He  loved  to  picture  to  himself  the  world  as  it 
would  be,  when  his  philosophy  should,  in  his  own 
noble  phrase,  '  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  human 
empire.' 

"  We  might  refer  to  many  instances,  but  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  the  strongest — the  descrip 
tion  of  the  house  of  Solomon  in  the  New  Atlantis. 
By  most  of  Bacon's  contemporaries,  and  by  some 
people  of  our  time,  this  remarkable  passage  would, 
we  doubt  not,  be  considered  as  an  ingenious  rodo 
montade,  a  counterpart  of  the  adventures  of  Sinbad 
or  Baron  Munchausen.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is 
not  to  be  found  in  any  human  composition,  a  pas 
sage  more  eminently  distinguished  by  profound  and 
serene  wisdom.  The  boldness  and  originality  of 
the  fiction  are  far  less  wonderful  than  the  nice  dis 
cernment  which  carefully  excluded  from  that  long 
list  of  prodigies,  everything  that  can  be  proved  to 
lie  beyond  the  mighty  magic  of  induction  and  of 
time.  Already  some  parts,  and  not  the  least  start 
ling  parts,  of  this  glorious  prophecy  have  been 
accomplished,  even  according  to  the  letter;  and 
the  whole,  construed  according  to  the  spirit,  is 
daily  accomplishing  all  around  us." 

Now,  this  is  precisely  that   which  we  find  in 
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the  plays  under  our  consideration.  As  Schlegel 
observes  : — "  This  Prometheus  not  merely  forms 
men — he  opens  the  gates  of  the  magical  world  of 
spirits,  calls  up  the  midnight  ghost,  exhibits  before 
us  the  witches  with  their  unhallowed  rites,  peoples 
the  air  with  sportive  fairies  and  sylphs ;  and  these 
beings,  though  existing  only  in  the  imagination, 
nevertheless  possess  such  truth  and  consistency, 
that,  even  with  such  misshapen  abortions  as  Cali 
ban,  he  extorts  the  assenting  conviction,  that,  were 
there  such  beings,  they  ivould  so  conduct  themselves. 
In  a  word,  as  he  carries  a  bold  and  pregnant  fancy 
into  the  kingdom  of  nature,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
carries  nature  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  which  lie 
beyond  the  confines  of  reality.  We  are  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  close  intimacy  he  brings  us 
into  with  the  extraordinary,  the  wonderful,  and  the 
unheard  of." 

Thus  we  see  that  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  both 
flourished  at  the  same  time,  and  might,  either  of 
them,  have  written  these  works,  as  far  as  dates  are 
concerned,  and  that  Bacon  not  only  had  the  requi 
site  learning  and  experience,  but  also  that  his  wit 
and  poetic  faculty  were  exactly  of  that  peculiar 
character  which  we  find  exhibited  in  these  plays. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BACON'S  POWERS  OF  MIND,  IN  YOUTH 
AND  ADVANCED  YEARS. 

ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances,  says 
Macaulay,  in  the  history  of  Bacon's  mind,  is  the 
order  in  which  its  powers   expanded  themselves. 
With  him  the  fruit  came  first,  and  remained  till 
the  last ;  the  blossoms  did  not  appear  till  late.     In 
general,  the  development  of  the  fancy  is  to  the 
development  of  the  judgment,  what  the  growth  of 
a  girl  is  to  the  growth  of  a  boy.     The  fancy  attains 
at  an  early  period  to  the  perfection  of  its  beauty, 
its  power,  and  its  fruitfulness  ;  and  as  it  is  first  to 
ripen,  it  is  also  first  to  fade.     It  has  generally  lost 
something  of  its  bloom  and  freshness  before  the 
sterner  qualities   have   reached   maturity,  and  is 
commonly  withered  and  barren,  whilst  those  facul 
ties  still  retain  all  their  enegies.    It  rarely  happens 
that  the  fancy  and  the  judgment  grow  together. 
It  happens  still  more  rarely,  that  the  judgment 
grows  faster  than  the  fancy ;  this  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Bacon.     His  boyhood 
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and  youth  seem  to  have  been  singularly  sedate. 
His  gigantic  scheme  of  philosophical  reform,  is 
said  by  some  writers,  to  have  been  planned  before 
he  was  fifteen,  and  was  undoubtedly  planned  while 
he  was  still  young.  He  observed  as  vigilantly,  me 
ditated  as  deeply,  and  judged  as  temperately,  when 
he  gave  his  first  work  to  the  world,  as  at  the  close 
of  his  long  career. 

But  in  eloquence,  in  sweetness  and  variety  of 
expression,  and  in  richness  of  illustration,  his  later 
writings  are  far  superior  to  those  of  his  youth.  We 
will  give  very  short  specimens  of  Bacon's  two  styles. 
In  1597,  he  wrote  thus  : — "  Crafty  men  condemn 
studies ;  simple  men  admire  them  ;  and  wise  men 
use  them  :  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use,  that 
is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  won  by  observation. 
Read  not  to  contradict,  nor  to  believe,  but  to 
weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  con 
ference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  a  correct  man. 
And  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  of 
a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  have  present 
wit ;  and  if  he  read  little,  have  much  cunning,  to 
seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories  make 
wise  men ;  poets,  witty ;  mathematicians,  subtle ; 
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natural  philosophy,  deep ;  morals,  grave  ;  logic  and 
rhetoric,  able  to  contend." 

The  following  passage,  first  published  in  1625, 
will  show  the  extent  of  the  change  : — 

"  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which 
carrieth  the  greater  benediction,  and  the  clearer 
evidence  of  God's  favour.  Yet  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  will 
hear  as  many  hearse-like  airs  as  carols ;  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in 
describing  the  afflictions  of  Job,  than  the  felicities 
of  Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears 
and  distates,  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts 
and  hopes.  We  see  in  needleworks  and  embroide 
ries,  it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  on  a 
sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and 
melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground.  Judge 
therefore  of  the  pleasures  of  the  heart  by  the  plea 
sure  of  the  eye.  Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious 
odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed  or 
crushed ;  for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  and 
adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue." 

The  phenomenon  which  Mr.  Macaulay  remarks 
upon  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  clear  that  he  can 
hardly  believe  it  himself.  This  seems,  says  he,  to 
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have  been  the  case  with  Bacon.  That  the  fruit 
should  come  first  and  remain  till  the  last,  and  the 
blossom  not  appear  till  late,  is  so  contrary  to  na 
ture,  that  we  may  well  pause  and  inquire  whether 
this  was  really  the  case,  or  did  but  seem  to  be  so. 

Upon  the  orange- tree  we  may  observe  the  bud, 
the  blossom,  and  the  fruit  in  every  stage  of  ripeness, 
all  exhibited  in  one  plant  at  the  same  time,  although 
each  individually  has,  in  its  production,  observed  the 
exact  order  prescribed  by  nature.  But  when  the 
plant  is  in  this  state,  what  hinders  that  the  gardener 
should  not  gather  fruit  and  flower  at  the  same  time, 
and  appropriate  each  to  its  several  use  ?  And  how 
diverse  and  remote  may  their  several  uses  be  ! 

The  stentorian  orator  in  the  City  Forum,  who, 
restoring  his  voice  with  the  luscious  fruit,  conti 
nues  his  harangue  to  the  applauding  multitude,little 
reflects,  that  the  delicate  blossom  which  grew  by 
its  side,  and  was  gathered  at  the  same  time,  de 
corates  the  fair  brow  of  the  fainting  bride  in  the 
far-off  village  church.  Nature  is  always  true  to 
herself:  her  order  was  not  reversed  in  the  case  of 
Bacon.  The  bud,  the  blossom,  the  flower,  and  the 
fruit,  each  came  in  its  proper  and  accustomed 
order,  and  grew  and  flourished  long  together.  But 
what  if,  like  a  prudent  husbandman,  he  sent  each 
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to  its  appropriate  market — the  flowers  of  his  fancy, 
to  the  wits  and  the  players;  the  fruits  of  his  judg 
ment,  to  the  sages  and  statesmen  of  his  day  ?  This 
peculiarity,  remarked  upon  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  tends 
greatly  to  confirm  the  probability  of  the  theory  we 
are  advocating.  The  theatre  seems  to  have  been 
a  necessity  of  Bacon's  spiritual  existence,  as  afford 
ing  a  safety-valve  by  which  he  was  able  to  let  off 
the  superfluous  wit,  which  would  otherwise,  doubt 
less,  have  exploded  in  a  manner  totally  destructive 
to  the  reputation,  which  at  that  early  period  of  his 
life  he  was  endeavouring  to  build  up. 

We  attribute,  then,  the  gravity  of  "Bacon's  early 
style,  to  the  nature  of  his  position  and  the  charac 
ter  of  the  age.  The  times  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
are  often  mentioned  together,  as  though  they  were 
identical,  yet  few  proximate  periods  are  more  dis 
similar.  The  gloomy  fanaticism  of  the  Common 
wealth  was  scarcely  more  opposed  to  the  gay  licen 
tiousness  of  the  Restoration,  than  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth  to  the  pedantry 
and  folly  of  those  of  James. 

In  the  former,  learned  men  studied  only  how 
best  to  employ  their  learning ;  in  the  latter,  men 
equally  learned,  studied  only  how  best  to  display 
it.  Events  were  so  stirring  in  the  days  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  that  to  those  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
state,  feigned  catastrophes  might  well  seem  imper 
tinent,  and  poetry  be  for  the  time  disregarded. 
The  commoner  sort  of  people  doubtless  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  it,  and  wise  rulers  have  ever  paid 
some  attention  to  popular  feeling ;  hence  the  tole 
ration  of  professed  actors  and  a  public  playhouse. 

But  the  writing  of  plays,  as  the  acting  of  them, 
was  considered  by  the  better  sort  "  a  toy,"  which 
might  be  practised  as  a  pastime  and  recreation, 
but  which  conferred  neither  honour  nor  distinction 
upon  the  maker  or  performer. 

In  that  age,  as  Coleridge  truly  observes,  the  law, 
the  church,  and  the  state,  engrossed  all  honour  and 
respectability ;  a  degree  of  disgrace — levior  quadam 
infamies  macula — was  attached  to  the  publication 
of  poetry,  and  even  to  have  sported  with  the  muse 
as  a  private  relaxation,  was  supposed  to  be,  a  venial 
fault  indeed,  but  something  beneath  the  gravity  OA 
a  wise  man.  The  professed  writers  for  the  stage  in 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,were  all  men  of  talent,  most 
of  them  members  of  the  universities,  and  some 
clergymen;  but,  with  hardly  an  exception,  they 
were  men  of  licentious  lives,  depraved  habits,  and 
ruined  characters — pests  of  society,  shunned  by  all 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  community. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

EVIDENCE    IN    FAVOUR   OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  main  evidence  in  favour  of  Shakespeare  having 
been  the  author  of  these  plays,  is — 

The  fact  of  his  name  always  having  been  attached 
to  and  associated  with  them. 

Mere's  mention  of  him  in  Wif  s  Commonwealth. 

Basse's  elegy  the  only  one  supposed  to  have  been 
written  near  the  time  of  his  decease. 

The  passage  in  the  Return  from  Parnassus. 

Ben  Jonson's  testimony  in  his  Discoveries)  and 
his  verses  published  with  the  folio  of  1623. 

All  the  other  testimonies  are  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  collection  of  plays,  and  have 
reference  to  them,  and  not  to  the  individual  man, 
or  else  are  worthless  traditions,  which,  whether  true 
or  false,  would  serve  as  incidents  to  eke  out  a  life  or 
biography,  but  do  nothing  towards  elucidating  the 
authorship  of  the  plays.  Hallam  observes,  "I  laud 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  other 
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collectors  of  such  crumbs,  though  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  should  not  venerate  Shakespeare  as  much 
if  they  had  left  him  undisturbed  in  his  obscurity. 
To  be  told  that  he  played  a  trick  to  a  brother 
player  in  a  licentious  amour,  or  that  he  died  of  a 
drunken  frolic,  as  a  stupid  vicar  of  Stratford  re 
counts  (long  after  the  time)  in  his  diary,  does  not 
exactly  inform  us  of  the  man  who  wrote  Lear. 
If  there  was  a  Shakespeare  of  earth  (as  I  suspect) , 
there  was  also  one  of  heaven ;  and  it  is  of  him  we 
desire  to  know  something." — 1842. 

In  fact,  every  accession  of  information  we  obtain 
respecting  the  man  Shakespeare,  renders  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  detect  in  him  the  poet. 

The  evidence  of  Ben  Jonson  is  so  much  more  di 
rect  than  any  to  be  derived  from  any  other  source, 
that,  as  we  intend  to  impugn  it,  we  do  not  esteem 
it  necessary  to  grapple  with  the  others. 

In  his  Discoveries  Joiison  writes : — " I  remember 
the  players  have  often  mentioned  it  as  an  honour 
to  Shakespeare,  that  in  his  writings  (whatsoever 
he  penned)  he  never  blotted  out  a  line.  My 
answer  hath  been,  Would  he  had  blotted  a  thou 
sand  !  which  they  thought  a  malevolent  speech. 
I  had  not  told  posterity  this  but  for  their  igno 
rance,  who  chose  that  circumstance  to  commend 
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their  friend  by,  wherein  he  most  faulted,  and  to 
justify  my  own  candour;  for  I  loved  the  man,  and 
do  honour  his  memory  on  this  side  idolatry,  as 
much  as  any.  He  was  (indeed)  honest,  and  of  an 
open  and  free  nature ;  had  an  excellent  phantasy, 
brave  notions,  and  gentle  expressions ;  wherein  he 
flowed  with  that  facility  that  sometimes  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  be  stopped :  Sufflami- 
nandus  erat,  as  Augustus  said  of  Haterius.  His 
wit  was  in  his  own  power;  would  the  rule  of  it  had 
been  so  to.  Many  times  he  fell  into  those  things 
could  not  escape  laughter :  as  when  he  said,  in  the 
person  of  Caesar,  one  speaking  to  him, '  Caesar,  thou 
dost  me  wrong,'  he  replied,  '  Caesar  did  never 
wrong  but  with  just  cause ;'  and  such  like,  which 
were  ridiculous.  But  he  redeemed  his  vices  with 
his  virtues.  There  was  ever  more  in  him  to  be 
praised  than  to  be  pardoned." 

The  edition  of  Jonson's  works,  published  in  1616, 
— a  rare  folio — does  not  contain  the  Discoveries  : 
they  were  first  published  in  1640,  three  years  after 
Jonson's  death.  The  Discoveries  are  detached 
thoughts  and  reflections,  which  appear  to  have 
been  dotted  down  or  entered  in  a  commonplace 
book,  without  much  regard  to  order,  sequence,  or 
priority.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  man, 
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who  had  read  the  collected  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
writing  such  a  description  of  him  as  herein  con 
tained,  or,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence  misquoting 
a  passage  from  one  of  these  plays.  The  probability 
is,  that  Jonson  wrote  this  passage  prior  to  1623, 
very  likely  soon  after  Shakespeare's  death,  and  be 
fore  he  became  so  intimately  acquainted  with  these 
plays,  as  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show  that 
he  ultimately  was.  Pope  surmises  that  his  re 
mark  on  Julius  Casar  was  made  "  upon  no  better 
credit  than  some  blunder  of  an  actor  in  speaking 
the  verse."  This  doubtless  was  the  fact;  and 
Jonson,  having  noted  it  down,  and  neglected  to 
destroy  or  expunge  it,  his  executors  found  it  after 
his  death,  and  published  it  with  his  other  writings, 
thus  perpetuating  a  blunder  which  reflects  ridicule, 
not  upon  Shakespeare,  but  upon  Jonson  himself. 
As  we  cannot  believe  that  Jonson  retained  this 
opinion  after  the  publication  of  the  folio,  or  would 
have  wished  such  a  comment  on  Julius  Caesar  to 
have  been  published,  so  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
his  judgment  with  regard  to  Shakespeare  would  in 
other  respects  also  have  been  greatly  changed. 

This  paragraph,  therefore,  has  not  the  weight 
and  importance  which  at  first  sight  it  would  seem 
to  possess. 
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Shakespeare's  fame — the  fame  which  he  now  and 
ever  will  enjoy — is  based  upon  the  folio  of  1623. 
At  its  publication,  it  was  ushered  into  the  world 
accompanied  by  verses  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Malone  satisfactorily  shows  that  the  dedication  and 
preface,  ascribed  to  Heminge  and  Condell,  were  also 
most  likely  from  his  pen ;  in  fact,  it  probably  would 
not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  Ben  Jonson  was  the 
Editor  of  the  Folio  of  1623. 

Now,  at  this  time  Ben  Jonson  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  fame,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lord 
Bacon,  and  perhaps  the  most  competent  living 
judge  and  discriminator  of  the  works  of  his  various 
contemporaries.  If  then  the  lines  which  he  wrote, 
and  which  accompany  this  volume,  celebrate  and 
identify  the  William  Shakespeare  who  died  in 
1616  as  the  author  of  the  plays  therein  written, 
that  evidence  ought  to  be  conclusive.  The  lines 
are  in  many  parts  incomprehensible,  and  through 
out  exhibit  a  mysterious  vagueness  quite  at  vari 
ance  with  the  general  character  of  Ben  Jonson's 
laudatory  verses.  The  critic  who  would  translate 
them  into  plain  prose,  would  not  be  ill  employed ; 
but,  as  Bacon  observes,  with  commentators,  "  it  is 
ever  usual  to  blanche  the  obscure  places  and  dis 
course  upon  the  plain." 
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TO  THE  READER. 

This  Figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put, 

It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 

Wherein  the  graver  had  a  strife 

with  Nature,  to  out-doo  the  life : 

O,  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 

As  well  in  brasse,  as  he  hath  hit 

His  face ;  the  Print  would  then  surpasse 

All,  that  was  ever  writ  in  brasse. 

But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 

Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke.  B.  I. 

To  the  Memory  of  my  beloved,  the  Author,  MB.  WILLIAM 

SHAKESPEABE  :  and  what  he  hath  left  us. 
To  draw  no  envy  (Shakespeare)  on  thy  name, 

Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  Booke,  and  Fame : 
While  I  confesse  thy  writings  to  be  such, 

As  neither  Man,  nor  Muse,  can  praise  too  much. 
'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.     But  these  wayes 

Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 
For  seeliest  Ignorance  on  these  may  light, 

Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blinde  Affection,  which  doth  ne're  advance 

The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  Malice,  might  pretend  this  praise, 

And  thinke  to  ruine,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  Baud,  or  Whore, 

Should  praise  a  Matron.     What  could  hurt  her  more  ? 
But  thou  art  proofe  against  them,  and  indeed 

Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I,  therefore  will  begin.     Soule  of  the  Age ! 

The  applause !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  Stage! 
My  Shakespeare,  rise ;  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 

Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lye 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  roome : 

Thou  art  a  Moniment,  without  a  Tombe, 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  Booke  doth  live, 
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And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mixe  thee  so,  my  braine  excuses ; 

I  meane  with  great,  but  disproportion'd  Muses : 
For,  if  I  thought  my  judgement  were  of  yeeres, 

I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peeres, 
And  tell,  how  farre  thou  didst  our  Lily  out-shine, 

Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latine,  and  lesse  Greeke, 

From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seeke 
For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  .ZEschilus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 
Paccuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 

To  life  againe,  to  heare  thy  Buskin  tread, 
And  shake  a  Stage :  Or,  when  thy  Sockes  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 
Of  ah1,  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughtie  Eome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 
Triumph,  my  Britaine,  thou  hast  one  to  showe, 

To  whom  all  Scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 
When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warme 

Our  eares,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charme ! 
Nature  her  selfe  was  proud  of  his  designes, 

And  joy'd  to  weare  the  dressing  of  his  lines ! 
Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As,  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  Wit. 
The  merry  Greeke,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 
But  antiquated,  and  deserted  lye 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 
Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  Thy  Art, 

My  gentle  Shakespeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 
For  though  the  Poet's  matter,  Nature  be, 

His  Art  doth  give  the  fashion.     And,  that  lie, 
Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 
(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 
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Upon  the  Muses'  an  vile :  turne  the  same, 

(And  himselfe  with  it)  that  he  thinkes  to  frame ; 
Or  for  the  lawrell,  he  may  gaine  a  scorne, 

For  a  good  Poet's  made,  as  well  as  borne. 
And  such  wert  thou.     Looke  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue,  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare's  minde,  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-turned,  and  true-filed  lines  : 
In  each  of  which,  he  seems  to  shake  a  Lance, 

As  brandish't  at  the  eyes  of  Ignorance. 
Sweet  Swan  of  Avon !  what  a  sight  it  were 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appeare, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  bankes  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James ! 
But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  Hemisphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  Constellation  there ! 
Shine  forth,  thou  Starre  of  Poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide  or  cheere  the  drooping  Stage  ; 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like  night 

And  despaires  day,  but  for  thy  Volume's  light. 

BEN  IONSOK. 

These  lines  appear  to  be  capable  of  a  double 
meaning.  We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  contend  that 
they  in  any  way  prove  that  Bacon  was  the  author 
of  these  plays,  but  only  that  they  do  not  afford 
that  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  Shakespeare 
which  might  be  expected;  and  that  some  of  the 
expressions  are  clearly  susceptible  of  being  applied 
to  Bacon. 

Not  to  dilate  upon  the  exordium,  the  early  lines 
of  which  appear  to  express  something  of  an  excuse 
for  praising  the  book  rather  than  the  individual, 
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we  proceed  at  once  to  the  invocation.  That  we 
may  not  be  charged  with  anything  like  special 
pleading,  or  a  desire  to  deceive,  we  admit  that  the 
lines  and  phrases  selected  will  be  such  as  seem 
best  to  favour  the  theory  we  are  advocating. 

Soul  of  the  age  ! 

Th'  applause,  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  age, 
My  Shakespeare — rise ! 

"  Soul  of  the  age "  seems  a  term  more  appli 
cable  to  Bacon  than  to  Shakespeare;  whilst  the 
possessive  pronoun  "  my,"  added  to  Shakespeare, 
may  serve  to  render  his  invocation  applicable  to 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  lines, 

Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb, 
And  art  alive  still  while  thy  book  doth  live, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give, 

seem  much  more  applicable  to  a  living  than  to  a 
deceased  person. 

And  though  thou  hast  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee  I  would  not  seek 
For  names. 

The  first  of  these  lines  has  been  wrested  in  every 
possible  way,  to  make  it  applicable  to  William 
Shakespeare,  without  success ;  and  though  at  first 
sight  it  might  seem  even  less  applicable  to  Bacon, 
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upon  investigation  the  reverse  will  be  found  to  be 
the  case. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Bacon  was  not 
greatly  proficient  in  the  Greek  language,  but  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  Latin  there  can  be 
no  doubt :  he  probably  could  speak  it  with  fluency. 
But  in  that  age,  when,  as  has  been  well  observed, 
Latin  occupied  the  place  which  French  now  oc 
cupies,  and  every  one  who  was  educated  at  all, 
must,  of  necessity,  have  been  classically  educated, 
a  man  might  have  a  very  considerable  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  yet  be  pronounced  by 
so  finished  and  critical  a  scholar  as  Ben  Jonson 
undoubtedly  was,  to  have  "  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek."  The  observation,  and  the  mode  of  intro 
ducing  it  in  the  midst  of  a  panygeric,  are  highly ' 
characteristic  of  Jonson :  and  it  is  just  such  a  hit 
as  he  would  delight  to  bestow  upon  a  living  great 
man,  whom  he  considered  his  inferior  in  scholar 
ship.  That  there  is  some  truth  in  it,  is  confirmed 
by  contemporary  statements;  for  in  Bacon's  life 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  there  is  this  note : 
— "Amelot,  in  his  Memoires  Historigues,  torn.  i. 
page  361,  has  asserted,  upon  the  pretended  autho 
rity  of  Casaubon,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  not  under 
stand  Latin.  This  is  as  evident  a  falsehood  as 
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any  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  Amelot's  whole 
book.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  Casaubon  having 
said  that  Bacon  did  not  understand  Latin,  he  must 
have  meant  that  he  did  not  understand  it  critically, 
as  he  himself  did."  This  admission  is  all  that  we 
require.  We  do  not  undertake  to  prove  that 
Bacon  had  "  small  Latin  and  less  Greek,"  but 
simply  to  suggest,  that  these  lines  might  possibly 
refer  to  him.  Shaw,  in  his  Outlines  of  General 
Literature,  says  of  Bacon : — "  The  Latin  style  is  in 
the  highest  degree,  concise,  vigorous,  and  accurate, 
though  by  no  means  free  from  obscurity,  and,  of 
course,  in  no  way  to  be  considered  as  a  model  of 
pure  Latinity."  Macaulay  and  others  speak  of 
Bacon's  "  crampt  Latin." 

Or  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece  or  haughty  Rome 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Discoveries,  uses  these  very 
words  in  reference  to  Bacon.  Writing  of  the 
able  men  of  his  day,  he  says : — "  Sir  Henry  Saville, 
grave  and  truly  lettered;  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  ex 
cellent  in  both ;  Lord  Egerton,  a  grave  and  great 
orator,  and  best  when  he  was  provoked.  But  his 
learned  and  able  (but  unfortunate)  successor,  is  he 
that  hath  filled  up  all  numbers,  and  performed  that 
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in  our  tongue,  winch  may  be  compared  and  pre 
ferred  to  insolent  Greece  and  haughty  Rome." 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, 
For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born ; 
And  such  wert  thou. 

These  lines  are  little  applicable  to  Shakespeare, 
whilst  they  are  an  exact  description  of  Bacon. 
Had  he  never  written  a  line  of  verse,  he  would 
still  have  been  considered  a  poet,  by  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  writings.  His  poetry  is  essen 
tially  that  of  a  made,  not  a  born  poet.  It  is  not 
that  poetry  which  is  excited  by  the  contemplation 
of  external  objects;  but  having  drank  deep  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  the  rich  flood  bursts  forth 
from  his  full  heart  and  teeming  intellect,  carrying 
us  along  with  it  in  its  torrent  of  passion,  whilst  the 
light  spray  of  its  exuberant  fancy  dances  around 
and  glitters  and  gleams  upon  every  object  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Such  too  is  his  wit : 
it  is  not  the  result  of  animal  spirits :  no  amount  of 
exhilaration  would  produce  it;  there  is  nothing 
rollicking  about  it,  except  when  he  portrays  a  cha 
racter  so  exceptional  as  Mercutio.  Sickness  or 
distress  could  not  damp  or  destroy  it.  He  had  the 
materials  within  him ;  and  his  active  fancy,  roving 
through  the  rich  storehouse,  loaded  herself  with 
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its  treasures,  playfully  bringing  into  juxtaposition 
things  apparently  remote  and  discordant. 

Look  how  the  father's  face 
Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 
Of  Shakespeare's  mind  and  manners  richly  shines 
In  his  well-turned  and  true-filed  lines. 

In  illustration  of  these  lines,  we  should  be  glad 
to  find  that  the  lineaments  of  Francis  Bacon's  face 
resembled  those  of  Sir  Nicholas ;  his  form  certainly 
did  not.  That  the  mind  and  manners  of  the 
courtly  Bacon  shine  in  his  "  well-turned  and  true- 
filed  lines/'  no  one  will  for  a  moment  deny;  it 
has  been  observed,  there  is  "  an  odour  of  the  court 
in  his  meanest  characters/'  It  is  the  absence  of 
all  uproariousness,  and  that  tone  of  high  breeding 
which  pervades  them,  which  renders  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  Shakespeare,  even  had  he  been  all 
that  his  fondest  admirers  represent  him,  could  pos 
sibly  have  produced  these  plays.  It  is  sympathy 
with  this  which  constitutes  the  excellence  in  read 
ing  or  performing  these  plays.  We  may  often 
hear  the  words  delivered  with  great  correctness  of 
tone  and  emphasis,  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  that  they  were  badly  delivered ;  yet  we  feel 
that  there  is  just  that  deficiency,  which,  when  we 
hear  Holy  Scripture  read  under  similar  circum 
stances,  we  characterise  as  want  of  devotion. 
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That  Jonson  could  pen  hearty  and  direct  praise, 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  lines,  which  we  ap 
prehend  cannot  by  any  ingenuity  be  construed  to 
allude  to  any  other  person.  They  are  addressed 

TO  MR.  EDWARD  ALLEN. 

If  Rome  so  great,  and  in  her  wisest  age, 
Fear'd  not  to  boast  the  glories  of  her  stage; 
As  skilful  Roscius,  and  grave  .2Esop,  men 
x         Yet  crown'd  w?th  honours,  as  with  riches  then ; 
Who  had  no  less  a  trumpet  of  their  name 
Than  Cicero,  whose  every  breath  was  fame : 
How  can  so  great  example  die  in  me  ? 
v        That,  Allen,  I  should  pause  to  publish  thee ; 
Who  both  their  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Outstript,  than  they  did  all  that  went  before, 
And  present  worth  in  all  dost  so  contract 
As  others  speak,  but  only  thou  dost  act. 
Wear  this  renown — 'tis  just  that  who  did  give 
So  many  poets  life,  by  one  should  live. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  connection 
with  the  effigies  or  portrait  published  with  the 
folio  of  1623.  As  no  picture  of  Shakespeare  was 
then  in  existence,  and  as  it  does  not  resemble  the 
Stratford  Monument,  it  must  be  considered  an 
original  production — conceived,  it  may  be,  in  the 
same  spirit  as  Ben  Jonson's  Verses ;  so  that  the 
lines  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  poet,  alike  shadow 
forth  Bacon,  or  Shakespeare,  indifferently.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Bacon's 
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portrait,  taken  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
an  engraving  of  which  is  in  Basil  Montagu's  edi 
tion  of  his  works,  is  similar  in  form  to  the  portrait 
of  Shakespeare  published  with  the  folio  of  1623. 
It  is  simply  a  head  in  an  oval,  and  has  this  motto 
round  the  margin : — 

Si  tabula  daretur  digna  animum  mallem ; 

which  may  well  be  rendered  in  the  words  applied" 
to  Shakespeare's  portrait : — 

O  could  he  but  have  drawn  his  wit 
As  well  in  brass,  as  he  hath  hit   . 
His  face,  the  print  would  then  surpass 
All  that  was  ever  writ  in  brass. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

PARALLEL   PASSAGES,  AND   PECULIAR 

PHRASES,  PROM   BACON   AND 

SHAKESPEARE. 

POETRY  and  prose,  plays  and  philosophical  writings, 
are  generally  considered  so  opposed  and  antago 
nistic,  that  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  to  find 
in  them  similarity  of  ideas  or  coincidences  of  ex 
pression  ;  yet  these  are  to  be  found  in  Bacon  and 
Shakespeare. 

Thus,  in  the  Advancement  of  Learniny  .— 
Poetry  is  nothing  else  but  feigned  history. 

Twelfth  Night,  act  i.  sc.  2 : — 

Viola.  "Tis  poetical. 

Olivia.  It  is  the  more  likely  to  be  feigned. 

As  You  Like  It,  act  iii.  sc.  7  : — 

The  truest  poety  is  the  most  feigning. 
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Essay  on  Building : — 

He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat  committeth  him 
self  to  prison ;  nor  do  I  reckon  that  an  ill  seat  only,  where  the 
air  is  unwholesome,  but  likewise  where  it  is  unequal. 

Macbeth,  act  i.  sc,  6  : — 

This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat — the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 


Advancement  of  Learning  : — 

Behaviour  seemeth  to  me  a  garment  of  the  mind,  and  to  have 
the  conditions  of  a  garment.  For  it  ought  to  be  made  in  fashion, 
it  ought  not  to  be  too  curious. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  3  : — 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  exprest  in  fancy. 


Advancement  of  Learning : 

Is  not  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  worthy  to  be  regarded,  where 
he  saith,  that  young  men  are  not  fit  auditors  of  moral  philosophy, 
because  they  are  not  settled  from  the  boiling  heat  of  their  affec 
tions,  nor  attempered  by  time  and  experience. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  act  ii.  sc.  3  : — 

Not  much 

Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy. 


Aristotle  quoted  incorrectly  in  both  these  pas 
sages.     He  says  political,  not  moral  philosophy. 
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Advancement  of  Learning : — 

In  the  third  place  I  set  down  reputation,  because  of  the 
peremptory  tides  and  currents  it  hath,  which,  if  they  be  not 
taken  in  due  time,  are  seldom  recovered,  it  being  extreme  hard 
to  play  an  after-game  of  reputation. 

Julius  Caesar,  act  iv.  sc.  3  : — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 


Apophthegms : — 

Bacon  relates  that  a  fellow  named  Hog  impor 
tuned  Sir  Nicholas  to  save  his  life  on  account  of 
the  kindred  between  Hog  and  Bacon. 

"  Ay,  but,"  replied  the  judge,  "  you  and  I  cannot  be  kindred 
except  you  be  hanged :  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  it  be  well 
hanged." 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  iv.  sc.  1: — 

Evtms.  Hung — Hang — Hog. 

D.  Quickly.  Hang  Hog — is  the  Latin  for  Bacon. 


On  Cunning  : — 

For  there  be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret   hearts,  but 
transparent  countenances. 

Henry  IV.  part  2,  act  i.  sc.  1 : — 

And  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek, 
la  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
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Interpretation  of  Nature : — 

Yet  evermore  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  least  part  of 
knowledge  passed  to  man  by  this  so  large  a  charter  from  God — 
must  be  subject  to  that  use  for  which  God  hath  granted  it,  which 
is  the  benefit  and  relief  of  the  state  and  society  of  man. 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  i.  sc.  2  : — 

Nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence ; 
But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Both  use  and  thanks. 


Note  the  peculiar  use  of  the  words,  knee  and 
chew. 

Life  of  Henry  VII.:— 

As  his  victory  gave  him  the  knee,  so  his  purposed  marriage 
with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  gave  him  the  heart,  so  that  both  knee 
and  heart  did  truly  bow  before  him. 

Richard  II.  Show  heaven  the  humbled  heart  and  not  the  knee. 
Hamlet.  And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee. 

On  Studies : — 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some 
few  chewed  and  digested. 

Henry  V,  act  ii.  sc.  2. 

How  shall  we  stretch  our  eyes, 

When  capital  crimes,  chewed,  swallowed,  and  digested, 

Appear  before  us. 
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Letter  to  James  I. : — 

And  therefore,  in  conclusion,  he  wished  him  not  to  shut  the 
gate  of  your  Majestie's  mercy  against  himself,  by  heing  obdurate 
any  longer. 

Henry,  act  iii.  sc.  3  : — 

The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up. 

Henry  VI. : — 

Open  the  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  Lord. 


Trench  says,  Essays  was  a  new  word  in  Bacon's 
time,  and  his  use  of  it  quite  novel.  Bacon  thus 
writes  of  his  Essays  : — 

Which  I  have  called  Essays.  The  word  is  late,  though  the 
thing  is  ancient. 

Mrs.  Clark,  in  her  Concordance,  reports  the 
word  Essays  as  occurring  twice  in  Shakespeare, 
which  indeed  is  true  of  Knight's  Shakespeare  ;  but 
it  only  occurs  once  in  the  folio  of  1623,  in  relation 
to  Edgar's  letter  to  Edmund,  who  says : — 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote  this  but  as  an 
essay  or  taste  of  my  nature. 

On  Masques : — 

It  is  better  they  should  be  graced  with  elegancy,  than  daubed 
with  cost. 

Lear,  act  iv.  sc.  1 : — 

Edgar.  Poor  Tom 's  a-cold  ;  I  cannot  daub  it  further. 
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i-t>  \*  ovv-Jctti-tL- 
Henry  VII. : — 

All  was  inned  at  last  into  the  King's  barn. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  act  i.  sc.  3  :— 

He  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my  team, 
And  gives  me  leave  to  inn  my  crop. 


Of  Adversity : — 

It  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad  and 
solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon 
a  lightsome  ground. 

Henry  IV.  act  i.  sc.  2  : — 

Bright  metals  on  a  sullen  ground 

Will  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 

Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 


Natural  History : — 

The  flesh  shrinketh,  hut  the  bone  resisteth,  whereby  the  cold 
becometh  more  eager. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  sc.  4 : — • 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly — it  is  very  cold ; 
Hor.    It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. 


We  tried  an  experiment,  but  it  sorted  not. 

Johnson  quotes  this  observation  of  Bacon's,  to 
illustrate  a  line  in  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  act  iv. 
sc.  7 : — 

And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. 
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New  Atlantis : — 

Never  heard  of  any  the  least  inkling  or  glimpse  of  this  island. 

Coriolanus,  act  i.  sc.  1 : — 

They  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what  we  intend  to  do, 
which  now  we  '11  show  'em  in  deeds. 

Henry  VIII.  act  ii.  sc.  1 : — 

Yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 
Of  an  ensuing  evil. 


Life  of  Henry  VII. : — 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  just  stature,  well 
and  straight  limbed,  but  slender. 

2  Henry  IV.  act  iv.  sc.  1  : — 

The  prince  is  here  at  hand,  pleasetli  your  lordships 
To  meet  his  grace,  just  distance  'tween  our  armies. 


Natural  Hist.  cent.  ii.  136  : — 

For  the  sound  will  be  greater  or  lesser,  as  the  barrel  is  more 
empty  or  more  full. 

Lear,  act  i : — 

Nor  are  those  empty  hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness. 

Advancement  of  Learning  : — 

Not  unlike  to  that  which  amongst  the  Romans,  was  expressed 
in  the  familiar  or  household  terms  of  Promus  and  Condus. 

Henry  V.  act  iv.  sc.  3  : — 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words. 
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Natural  Hist.  cent.  i.  98  : — 

Like  pro8pectives,  which  show  things  inwards  when  they  are 
but  paintings. 

Richard  II.  act  ii.  sc.  2 : — 

Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Show  nothing  hut  confusion — ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form. — 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
PLAYERS. 

STRYPE,  in  his  edition  of  Stow  published  in  the  year 
1720,  says: — "Acting  plays  for  the  diversion  and 
entertainment  of  the  court,  the  gentry,  and  any 
others,  is  become  a  calling  whereby  many  get  their 
living.  How  lawfully,  is  another  question.  Players 
in  former  times  were  retainers,  and  none  had  the 
privilege  to  act  plays  but  such.  So,  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  many  of  the  great  nobility  had 
tenants  and  retainers,  who  were  players,  and  went 
about  getting  their  livelihood  that  way. 

"  The  Lord  Admiral  had  players,  and  so  had  the 
Lord  Strange,  that  played  within  the  city  of  Lon 
don.  It  was  not  unusual  then,  upon  any  gentle 
man's  complaint  of  them,  for  abuses  or  undecent 
reflections  practised  in  their  plays,  to  have  them 
put  down.  Thus,  once  the  Lord  Treasurer  signified 
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to  the  Lord  Mayor  Hart,  to  have  these  players  of 
the  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord  Strange  prohibited,  at 
least  for  some  time,  because  one  Mr.  Tilney  had 
utterly,  for  some  reason,  disliked  them.  Whereupon 
the  Mayor  sent  for  both  companies,  and  gave  them 
a  strict  charge,  and  required  them  in  the  Queen's 
name,  to  forbear  playing  for  some  time,  till  further 
order  might  be  given  for  their  allowance. 

"  The  Lord  Admiral's  players  obeyed ;  but  the 
Lord  Strange' s,  in  a  contentious  manner,  went  away 
to  the  Cross  Keys,  and  played  that  afternoon,  to 
the  great  offence  of  the  better  sort,  who  knew  they 
were  prohibited  by  order  from  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
So  the  Mayor  committed  two  of  them  to  the 
Counter,  and  prohibited  all  playing  for  the  future, 
till  the  Lord  Treasurer's  pleasure  was  further 
known." 

Seymour  also,  in  his  Survey  of  London  and  West 
minster,  after  briefly  noticing  a  play,  anno  1391, 
played  by  the  Parish  Clerks  at  the  Skinners'  Well 
beside  Smithfield,  which  continued  three  days  to 
gether,  the  King,  Queen,  and  nobles  of  the  land, 
being  present;  and  another  played  in  the  year 
1409,  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  was  of  matter 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  observes : — "  Of 
later  times,  instead  of  these  stage  plays,  have  been 
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used  comedies,  tragedies,  interludes,  and  histories 
both  true  and  feigned.  For  acting  whereof  certain 
public  places,  as  the  Theatre,  the  Curtain,  Sec.  were 
erected.  They  played  also  in  inns,  as  the  Cross 
Keys,  the  Bull,  the  Globe,  &c.  But  this  which  was 
once  a  recreation,  and  used  therefor  now  and  then 
occasionally,  afterwards  by  abuse  became  a  trade 
and  calling,  and  so  remains  to  this  day.  In  those 
former  days,  ingenious  tradesmen,  and  gentlemen's 
servants,  would  sometimes  gather  a  company  of 
themselves  and  learn  interludes,  to  expose  vice,  or 
to  represent  the  noble  actions  of  our  ancestors  in 
former  times ;  and  these  they  played  at  certain 
festival  times,  and  in  private  houses  at  weddings, 
or  other  splendid  entertainments,  for  their  own 
profit,  acted  before  such  as  were  minded  to  divert 
themselves  at  them." 

From  these  passages,  we  learn  the  several  stages 
through  which  acting  passed,  previously  to  be 
coming  a  regular  trade  and  calling. 

For  the  recreation  and  diversion  of  the  Queen, 
the  Students  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  the  Mem 
bers  of  the  Universities,  acted  plays  before  her. 

These  were  entirely  complimentary.  The  Queen 
paid  nothing  for  witnessing,  neither  did  the  per 
formers  receive  anything  for  enacting  them. 
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Ingenious  tradesmen,  servants  and  retainers  of 
noblemen,  citizens,  and  gentlemen,  also  gathered  a 
company  of  themselves  together,  and  acted  plays 
for  the  amusement  of  their  customers  and  em 
ployers.  These  entertainments  were  of  the  same 
character,  and  dictated  by  the  same  feelings,  as 
those  given  by  the  lawyers  and  university  men  to 
the  Queen. 

But,  with  the  permission  and  license  of  the 
noblemen  with  whom  they  were  connected,  these 
servants  and  retainers  sometimes  acted  plays  at 
certain  festival  times,  and  in  private  houses,  "  at 
weddings  and  other  splendid  entertainments,  for 
their  own  profit."  Here  we  have  a  slight  change 
in  the  nature  of  Play-acting ;  for  though  the  play  is 
still  acted  in  a  private  house,  and  to  a  private  au 
dience,  it  is  clear  that  the  Actors  perform  for  gain. 
Then — probably  about  the  year  1570 — came  the 
final  change,  which  has  endured  until  the  present 
time.  Play-acting  became  a  trade  and  calling,  and 
certain  persons  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  it 
as  a  means  of  livelihood.  They  were  engaged  by 
those  who  were  minded  to  divert  themselves  at  them, 
or  they  themselves  engaged  some  House,  Inn,  or 
Yard,  and  admitted  persons  upon  payment  to, 
witness  their  performances. 
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Shortly  after  this  great  change  in  the  economy 
of  play-acting,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
the  city  of  London  passed  an  act,  which,  after 
enumerating  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which 
resulted  from  "the  inordinate  haunting  of  great 
numbers  of  people,  especially  youth,  to  plays,  in 
terludes,  and  shows,"  enacts,  "to  the  intent  that 
such  perils  may  be  avoided,  and  the  lawful,  honest, 
and  comely  use  of  plays,  pastimes,  and  recreations 
in  good  sort  only  be  permitted,"  that  "  no  play, 
comedy,  tragedy,  interlude,  nor  show,  shall  be 
openly  played,  wherein  shall  be  allowed  any  words, 
examples,  or  any  doing  of  any  unchastity,  sedition, 
nor  such  like  unfit  or  unseemly  matter,  upon  pain 
of  imprisonment  for  fourteen  days,  and  a  penalty 
of  £5  for  every  such  offender." 

This  act  also  enacts,  that  every  play,  &c.,  shall 
be  perused  and  allowed  by  a  proper  officer  before 
it  is  performed,  and  no  additional  matter  inter 
laced,  added,  mingled,  or  altered,  after  it  has  been 
so  allowed,  under  a  penalty.  That  no  person  shall 
suffer  any  plays  to  be  openly  played,  or  take  any 
benefit  or  advantage  from  such  performance,  unless 
with  the  license  and  permission  of  the  Chamberlain 
&£  the  city  of  London.  And  after  enacting  that 
all  persons  so  licensed,  shall  make  a  certain  con- 
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tribution  to  the  support  of  the  hospitals  or  sick 
poor  of  the  city  of  London,  the  act  concludes 
thus  : — "  Provided  always,  that  this  act,  otherwise 
than  touching  the  publishing  of  unchaste,  sedi 
tious,  and  unmeet  matters,  shall  not  extend  to  any 
plays,  interludes,  comedies,  tragedies,  or  shews,  to  be 
played  or  shewed  in  the  private  house,  dwelling,  or 
lodging  of  any  Nobleman,  Citizen,  or  Gentleman, 
which  shall  or  will  then  have  the  same  there  played 
or  shewed  in  his  presence  for  the  festivity  of  any 
marriage,  assembly  of  friends,  or  any  like  case, 
without  public  or  common  collection  of  money  of  the 
auditory  or  beholders  thereof.  Referring  always  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  the  time  being 
the  judgment  and  construction  according  to  equity, 
what  shall  be  counted  such  a  playing  and  shewing 
in  a  private  place  ;  anything  in  this  act  to  the  con 
trary  notwithstanding." 

From  this  act  we  learn  that  in  1573,  the  players 
were  in  the  habit  of  openly  playing — that  is,  of 
acting  plays  to  which  any  person  might  resort  at 
different  inns  and  taverns  of  the  City. 

These  inns  and  taverns  were  of  every  variety  of 
consequence  and  respectability,  in  accordance  with 
the  rank  and  character  of  the  parties  who  resorted 
to  them ;  and  as  the  company  varied,  so  doubtless 
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did  the  nature  and  scale  of  the  amusements  thereat 
provided. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  one  tavern-keeper 
would  provide  play-acting  as  part  of  the  entertain 
ment  of  his  guests,  as  private  individuals  did  for 
theirs.  Another  would  allow  actors  to  perform 
before  his  guests,  obtaining  from  them,  for  them 
selves,  such  gratuitous  remuneration  as  they  could 
collect.  Whilst  another  would  let  them  the  use 
of  his  House  or  Yard,  with  permission  to  impose 
a  charge  upon  any  person  witnessing  their  per 
formance. 

Now,  all  this  is  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Com 
mon  Council  passed  in  the  17th  of  Queen  Eliza 
beth.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  do  not  at 
tempt  to  prevent  plays  being  acted :  their  act  only 
affects  them  when  openly  played.  "  The  public  or 
common  collection  of  money  of  the  auditory  or 
beholders  thereof,"  would  seem  to  be  a  notable 
characteristic  of  open  playing;  but  these  wise 
mayors  and  aldermen,  seeing  that  is  not  conclusive 
evidence,  reserved  to  themselves  "the  judgment 
or  construction,  according  to  equity,  of  what  shall 
be  considered  an  open  playing,  and  what  a  playing 
or  shewing  in  a  private  place." 

Against  this  act  of  Common  Council,  the  Queen's 
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poor  players,  as  they  called  themselves,  petitioned 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  j  and,  though  they 
were  countenanced  and  supported  by  Leicester, 
the  act  (or  Remedies,  as  it  was  called)  was  not 
interfered  with ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Privy 
Council  issued  these  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  players.  (This  was  during  a  visitation  of  the 
plague.) 

"  That  they  (the  players)  hold  themselves  con 
tent  with  playing  at  private  houses,  at  weddings, 
&c.,  without  public  assemblies. 

"  If  more  be  thought  good  to  be  tolerated,  that 
they  then  be  restrained  to  the  orders  of  the  act  of 
the  Common  Council — tempore  Hawes. 

"  That  they  play  not  openly,  till  the  whole  deaths 
in  London  have  been  come  in  twenty  days  unto 
fifty  a  week,  nor  longer  than  it  shall  so  continue. 

"  That  no  plays  be  on  the  sabbath-day. 

"  That  no  playing  be  on  holidays,  but  after 
evening  prayer,  nor  any  received  into  the  auditory 
until  after  evening  prayer. 

"  That  no  playing  be  in  the  dark,  nor  continue 
any  such  time  but  as  any  of  the  auditory  may  re 
turn  to  their  dwellings  in  London  before  sunset, 
or,  at  least,  before  it  be  dark. 

"That  the  Queen's  players  only  be  tolerated, 
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and  of  them  their  number  and  certain  *  names  to 
be  notified  in  your  lordship's  letter  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  the  justices  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey; 
and  those,  her  players,  not  to  divide  themselves 
into  several  companies. 

"That  for  breaking  any  of  these  orders,  their 
toleration  cease." 

"But  notwithstanding/'  continues  Strype,  "these 
orders  were  not  duly  observed,  and  the  lewd 
matters  of  plays  increased ;  and  in  the  haunt  unto 
them  were  found  many  dangers,  both  for  religion, 
state,  honesty  of  manners,  unthriftiness  of  the  poor, 
danger  of  infection,  &c.;  and  the  preachers  daily 
crying  out  against  them,  suit  was  made,  that  they 
might  be  banished  the  liberties  of  the  City  and 
places  adjoining/' 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  players  were 
not  allowed  license  or  permission  for  any  perform 
ance  within  the  city  of  London  after  the  year 
1575.  To  reconcile  what  took  place  in  1589  with 
this  total  expulsion  of  the  players  in  1575,  we 
must  believe,  which  we  readily  may,  that  during 
some  mayoralties  the  act  of  Common  Council  was 
not  so  rigidly  enforced  as  in  others.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  the  City,  as  a  body,  were  sadly 
*  Or,  as  we  should  now  say,  real  names. 
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inimical  to  the  poor  players,  and  no  theatre,  that 
is,  place  for  the  exclusive  performance  of  plays,  was 
ever  allowed  within  its  liberties. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  investigate  the 
enmity  the  City  authorities  seem  to  have  always 
entertained  against  the  poor  players,  and  it  appears 
not  to  have  been  directed  so  much  against  plays 
as  such,  as  against  open  playing,  that  is,  playing  to 
which  the  common  people  had  access. 

The  word  education,*  in  Bacon's  time,  was 
almost  exclusively  used  in  relation  to  the  body ; 
learning  was  the  word  used  to  denote  mental 
culture. 

The  policy  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth  was  to 
educate  or  train  the  bodies  of  the  people,  and 
render  them  strong  and  athletic,  but  to  keep  their 
minds  dull  and  ignorant.  Bacon  entertained  a_ 
contrary  opinion :  he  thought  learning  could  not 
possibly  do  any  one  mischief.  "  It  is  manifest," 
says  he,t  "  that  there  is  no  danger  at  all  in  the 
proportion  or  quantity  of  knowledge,  how  large  so 
ever,  lest  it  should  make  it  (man's  mind)  swell  or 

*  "  Certainly  custom  is  most  perfect,  when  it  beginneth  in 
young  years ;  this  we  call  education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an 
early  custom." — Bacon's  Essays. 

t  Advancement  of  Learning. 
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outcompass  itself ;  no,  but  it  is  merely  the  quality 
of  knowledge,  which,  be  it  more  or  less,  if  it  be 
taken  without  the  true  corrective  thereof,  hath 
in  it  some  nature  of  venom  or  malignity,  and 
some  effects  of  that  venom,  which  is  ventosity  or 
swelling." 

A  fear  that  the  people  might  learn  to  think,  and 
an  unlucky  tendency  which  the  players  had  of  ridi 
culing  absurdity,  had  no  small  share  in  exciting 
the  apprehension  and  provoking  the  animosity 
of  the  civic  authorities.  For  we  find  it  urged 
against  the  playhouse  that  it  took  the  people  away 
not  only  from  the  church,  but  also  from  the  bear- 
baiting  ;  whilst  we  find  an  alderman  was  even  then 
an  ordinary  butt  for  the  wits.  When  discoursing 
upon  so  grave  a  subject  as  Death,  Bacon  cannot 
"  spare  or  pass  by  a  jest"  at  them,  he  says  : — 

"  Death  finds  not  a  worse  friend  than  an  alder 
man,  to  whose  door  I  never  knew  him  welcome ; 
but  he  is  an  importunate  guest,  and  will  not  be 
said  nay.  And  though  they  themselves  shall  affirm, 
that  they  are  not  within,  yet  the  answer  will  not 
be  taken ;  and  that  which  heightens  their  fear, 
is,  that  they  know  they  are  in  danger  to  forfeit 
their  flesh,  but  are  not  wise  of  the  payment  day ; 
which  sickly  uncertainty  is  the  occasion  that  for 
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the  most  part,  they  step  out  of  the  world  un 
furnished  for  their  general  account,  and,  being  all 
unprovided,  desire  yet  to  hold  their  gravity,  pre 
paring  their  souls  to  answer  in  scarlet." 

The  pretence  under  which  the  players  were 
banished  the  City,  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  for 
bidden  to  have  any  public  performance  within  the 
liberties,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  many  dangers 
both  for  religion,  state,  honesty  of  manners,  un- 
thriftiness  of  the  poor,  danger  of  infection,  &c. 
The  City  authorities  at  last  proceeded  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  Whilst  the  players  were  crafts 
men,  servants,  and  retainers,  they  felt  compelled 
to  give  some  show  of  reason  for  their  conduct, 
which,  under  these  altered  circumstances,  they 
appear  to  have  considered  much  less  necessary. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  City  now  pro 
ceeded,  seems  to  have  been — As  they  wont  work, 
they  sha'nt  play.  It  is  hardly  so  correct  to  say, 
play-acting  became  a  trade  and  calling,  as  it  is  to 
say,  these  persons  ceased  to  be  "  men  of  any  oc 
cupation."  They  quitted  their  previous  callings, 
and,  as  play-acting  was  not  recognised  as  a  craft, 
they  became  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  rogues  and 
vagabonds — men  with  no  obvious  means  of  liveli 
hood,  and,  as  such,  liable  to  be  taken  up  and 
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punished  by  whipping,  fine,  or  imprisonment. 
Finding  themselves  in  this  pedicarnent,  they  ap 
plied  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  obtained  for 
them  a  protecting  license  from  the  Queen,  con 
tingent  upon  their  good  behaviour,  and  liable  to 
be  taken  away  at  any  time. 

Thus  the  Queen's  Players  became  licensed  Va 
gabonds,  as  the  Queen's  Bedesmen  were  licensed 
Beggars. 

It  was  to  this  class  that  William  Shakespeare 
belonged. 

We  do  but  draw  an  historical  portrait,  painting 
it  in  black  and  white.  We  have  no  desire  to  dis 
parage  the  Thespian  art ;  in  our  Utopia,  we  should 
rank  Players  as  Preachers ;  and  we  regret  that  our 
reading  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  Plays  are 
not  the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  Mysteries, 
but  spring  from  quite  a  different  stock. 

The  playhouse  is  the  people's  sermon-book  with 
pictures ;  its  object  should  be  to  amuse,  delight, 
instruct,  exalt. 

Whoever  writes  respecting  the  Theatre,  feels 
constrained  to  say  something  about  the  Greek 
Drama  and  the  Roman  Plays,  and  then  proceed  to 
the  Mysteries  and  Moralities;  but  we  think  it 
might  easily  be  proved  that  the  Mysteries  and  Mo- 
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ralities  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  British  stage, 
as  the  Greek  drama  or  Roman  plays.  The  Mys 
teries  and  Moralities  were,  we  doubt  not,  first  pro 
duced  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  religion ;  they 
were  persevered  in  by  the  priests,  to  preserve  their 
power.  There  was  so  much  of  fiction  and  absur 
dity  mixed  up  with  religious  truth,  that  the  people 
soon  turned  the  tables  upon  the  priests,  and  the 
persecuted  Devil  and  the  Vice  became  the  most 
popular  persons  in  the  performance. 

These  Mysteries  and  Moralities  were  openly 
played  by  the  parish  clerks  and  others  connected 
with  the  state  religion,  who  thus  endeavoured  to 
influence  the  people.  The  public  preachings  at 
Paul's  Cross  and  other  places,  the  May  meetings 
at  Exeter  Hall,  the  outpourings  at  Surrey  Chapel 
or  the  Surrey  Gardens,  are  their  ligitimate  issue. 
The  English  drama  had  a  much  earlier  and  more 
domestic  origin :  Private  playings  commenced  loug 
before,  and  continued  during,  these  public  religious 
exhibitions,  until,  as  we  shall  presently  demon 
strate,  the  theatre  became  an  institution  of  the 
country.  The  child's  exclamation,  "Let 's  play,"  is 
the  sesame  to  the  English  drama.  We  may  daily 
witness  it  on  our  domestic  hearths.  Your  little  boy 
will  be  papa,  your  little  girl  mamma,  and  dolly 
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shall  be  their  child.  Dolly  is  dandled,  praised,  and 
punished ;  her  dress  and  her  duties  arranged  and 
rearranged,  discussed  and  disputed  over,  till  the 
playmates  quarrel,  and  seek  their  parents  to  adjust 
their  differences. 

Here  we  have  a  domestic  drama,  representing 
the  cares,  passions,  pleasures,  and  anxieties  of  life, 
and,  as  it  were,  carried  on  into  a  future  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

The  highest  reach  of  the  drama  is  but  an  am 
plification  of  this  j  and  none  is  enduring  which  is 
not  founded  on  a  basis  as  simple  and  natural. 

Banish  Hamlet  from  the  precincts  of  the  Court 
of  Denmark — strip  him  of  his  inky  cloak — forget 
the  fine  painting  with  the  upturned  eyes  and  the 
skull  in  the  left  hand — dress  him  in  a  frock-coat 
and  plaid  trousers — call  him  Mr.  Brown  or  Mr. 
Smith — and,  placed  in  circumstances  equally  per 
plexing,  you  shall  find  that  an  ordinary  man  would 
act,  if  not  in  a  precisely,  certainly  in  a  proxi- 
mately  similar  manner,  to  that  pursued  by  the 
Prince  of  Denmark. 

Like  a  skilful  artist,  the  poet  draws  the  natural 
figure,  and  then  adds  the  appropriate  drapery; 
others,  like  milliners  and  tailors  exhibiting  their 
fabrics,  make  the  outward  semblance  of  a  human 
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being,  which,  when  we  come  to  examine,  we  find  as 
foreign  to  nature,  as  wire  and  whalebone  are  to 
flesh  and  blood. 

Hamlet  is  not  a  grand  conception,  as  we  vul 
garly  count  grandeur.  It  is  more  largely  grand  : 
—  it  is  grand  in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
nature. — 


CHAPTER  IX. 
PLAYHOUSES. 

BUBBAGE  and  his  fellows  having,  through  the 
influence  of  Leicester,  obtained  a  license  from  the 
Queen  in  1574,  they  took  a  house  in  Blackfriars 
(which  was  then  \rithout  the  liberties  of  the  City), 
and  altered  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  theatre  in  1576. 

The  Theatre  and  the  Curtain,  two  places  in 
Shoreditch  where  plays  were  performed,  appear  to 
have  been  already  in  existence.  Of  these  veiy  lit 
tle  is  known ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  the 
theatre  in  Blackfriars  the  first  public  theatre; 
though  all  the  commentators  and  critics  have 
chosen  to  consider  it,  what  they  denominate,  a 
private  theatre. 

"  Our  old  theatres,"  says  Collier,  "  were  either 
public  or  private." — "  "What,"  says  Malone,  "  were 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  a  private  playhouse, 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  We  know  only  that  it 
was  smaller  than  those  which  were  called  public 
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theatres ;  and  that  in  the  private  theatres,  plays 
were  usually  presented  by  candlelight." 

"  From  various  authorities/'  says  Collier, "  I  find 
that  there  were  seven  distinguishing  marks  of  a 
private  playhouse. 

"  1.  Private  theatres  were  of  smaller  dimensions 
than  public  theatres. 

"  2.  They  were  entirely  roofed  in  from  the  wea 
ther,  while  public  theatres  were  open  to  the  sky, 
excepting  over  the  stage,  and  boxes  or  rooms. 

"  3.  The  performances  at  private  theatres  were 
by  candle  or  torch  light. 

"  4.  They  had  pits  furnished  with  seats ;  and 
not  yards,  as  they  were  called  in  public  theatres, 
where  the  spectators  stood  to  behold  the  plays. 

"  5.  The  audience  at  private  theatres  usually 
consisted  of  a  superior  class  of  persons. 

"  6.  The  visitors  there  had  a  right  to  sit  upon 
the  stage  during  the  performance. 

"  7.  The  boxes  or  rooms  of  private  theatres  were- 
enclosed  or  locked." 

Although  agreeing  with  Mr.  Tomlin,  "that  it 
is  with  diffidence  that  any  one  should  differ  with 
Mr.  Collier  in  matters  to  which  he  has  devoted 
so  much  ability,  so  perseveringly,  and  with  such 
unusual  advantages/3  yet  it  certainly  would  not  be 

5 
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difficult,  "  from  various  authorities/'  to  controvert 
or  explain  away  every  one  of  these  "seven  dis 
tinguishing  marks  of  a  private  playhouse." 

Every  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  subject, 
knows  that  several  of  these  "distinguishing  marks" 
were  not  peculiar  to  private  playhouses ;  and,  even 
if  they  were  their  usual  characteristics,  they,  indi 
vidually  and  collectively,  afford  no  sufficient  reason 
why  such  a  theatre  should  be  called  private. 

The  word  public  is  definite  and  intelligible 
enough.  Private  does  not  admit  of  so  precise  a 
definition.  Oxford  Street  is  a  public  way  wherein 
we  all  may  walk  at  all  times.  Lansdown  Passage, 
the  narrow  passage  between  the  gardens  of  Devon 
shire  and  Lansdown  Houses,  is  a  private  way ;  so 
is  the  road  through  Hyde  Park :  yet  the  former 
is  not  discernible  from  a  public  way,  except  on 
Sept.  1,  when  it  is  closed ;  and  the  latter  is  essen 
tially  a  public  way  to  every  one  who  does  not  rise 
before  five  in  the  morning,  nor  journey  abroad 
after  ten  at  night.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate 
various  other  ways  which  are  so  strictly  private 
that  few,  or  none,  may  walk  therein. 

In  these  cases,  having  defined  what  "  public  "  is, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  "  private  "  is  anything 
that  is  not  public. 
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It  has  ever  been  held,  that  any  place  or  theatre 
to  which  payment  alone  entitles  any  person  to  the 
right  to  enter,  must  be  considered  a  public  place  or 
theatre. 

A  theatre  being  public  or  private  did  not,  nor 
does  not,  depend  upon  its  construction  or  the  de 
portment  of  the  auditory,  but  solely  in  the  cir 
cumstances  by  which  admission  to  it  is  obtained ; 
and  this  is  often  so  nice  a  question,  that  we  see  in 
the  act  we  recently  referred  to,  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  wisely  "  reserved  to  themselves  the  judg 
ment  and  construction,  according  to  equity,  as  to 
what  shall  be  counted  such  a  playing  or  showing 
in  a  private  place." 

If  the  definition  of  public  and  private  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  establish,  be  correct,  it  will 
tend  to  elucidate  much  that  has  hitherto  been 
obscure.  Plays  acted  by  students  of  the  inns  of 
court,  and  the  members  of  the  universities,  before 
the  Queen,  and  by  servants  and  retainers  before 
noblemen,  citizens,  and  gentlemen,  their  employers, 
not  being  accessible  to  everybody,  are  doubtless  to 
be  considered  private  playings.  But  when  these 
noblemen  gave  their  servants  permission  to  perform 
for  their  own  profit,  besides  performing  at  private 
houses,  at  weddings,  and  other  splendid  entertain- 
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ments,  they  also  played  at  inns  and  taverns.  The 
professed  players  must  have  done  so,  until  they 
obtained  a  theatre  to  themselves,  and  probably 
continued  to  do  so  after  that  time.  But  in  either 
case  the  public  playing  did  not  depend  upon 
locality ;  but  wherever  a  play  was  openly  played, 
that  place  \vas  for  the  time  being,  whether  a  tavern 
or  a  yard,  a  public  theatre. 

The  Blackfriars  Theatre  being  exclusively  de 
voted  to  the  acting  of  plays,  was  in  a  special  sense 
a  public  theatre,  at  which  those  persons  who  had 
adopted  play-acting  as  a  trade  or  calling  found  a 
local  habitation,  and  carried  on  their  occupation 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

Some  writers  will  insist  that  this  theatre  at 
Blackfriars  was  the  Drury  Lane  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  the  license  granted  to  the 
players  was  equivalent  to  a  modern  patent.  The 
very  reverse  of  this  was  the  fact :  the  license  was 
not  a  mark  of  approbation,  but  of  toleration;  it 
was  not  so  much  to  secure  them  certain  privi 
leges,  as  to  confine  them  within  due  limits,  and 
render  them  more  promptly  amenable  to  the  law. 
Thus  the  last  clause  in  the  orders  of  the  Privy 
Council  expressly  states — "  That  for  breaking  any 
of  these  orders,  their  toleration  cease." 
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There  is  another  sense  in  which  the  words  pub 
lic  and  private  are  used,  which  may  possibly  have 
misled  Mr.  Collier.  Inns  and  taverns  were  called 
in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  as  indeed  they  are  now, 
public-houses;  and  when  the  actors  performed  at 
the  Blackfriars,  the  Cockpit,  and  Salisbury  Court, 
they  called  it  playing  at  a  private  house ;  and  per 
forming  at  the  Globe,  the  Cross  Keys,  or  any  inns 
or  taverns,  they  called  playing  at  a  public  house. 

So  a  public  house  was  ordinarily  a  private  thea 
tre,  and  the  public  theatre  was  a  private  house. 

The  following  abstract  from  a  pamphlet*  in  the 
King's  Library,  British  Museum,  supports  this  view: 

"  Oppressed  with  many  calamities,  and  languish 
ing  to  death  under  a  long  and  (for  ought  we  know) 
an  everlasting  restraint,  we,  the  comedians,  trage 
dians,  and  actors  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  belonging 
to  the  famous  private  and  public  houses  withiii  the 
city  of  London  and  the  suburbs  thereof,  to  you 
Great  Phoebus,  and  you  Sacred  Sisters,  the  sole 
patronesses  of  our  distressed  calling,  do  we  in  all 
humility  present  this  our  humble  and  lamentable 
complaint,  by  whose  intercession  to  those  powers 

*  The  Actors'  Remonstrance  or  Complaint  for  the  Silencing 
their  Profession,  and  Banishment  from  their  several  Playhouses. 
London :  Printed  by  Edw.  Nickson,  Jan.  24, 1643. 
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who  confined  us  to  silence,  we  hope  to  be  restored 
to  our  pristine  honour  and  employment. 

"  First,  it  is  not  unknown  to  all  the  audience  that 
have  frequented  the  private  houses  of  Blackfriars, 
the  Cockpit,  and  Salisbury  Court,  without  auste 
rity,  we  have  purged  our  stages  from  all  obscene 
and  scurrilous  jests;  such  as  might  either  be  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  manners  or  defaming  the  persons 
of  any  men  of  note  in  the  city  or  kingdome ;  that 
we  have  endeavoured,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to 
instruct  one  another  in  the  true  and  genuine  art  of 
acting,  to  repress  brawling  and  railing,  formerly  in 
great  request,  and  for  to  suite  our  language  and 
action  to  the  more  gentile  and  natural  garbe  of  the 
times." 

As  our  object  is  merely  to  point  out  the  allusion 
to  public  and  private  houses,  we  shall  not  proceed 
with  the  quotation.  The  pamphlet  will  be  found 
interesting  to  any  one  wishing  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the  public  playhouse 
of  this  period 

The  interior  architectural  arrangements  of  an 
ancient  theatre  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
the  present  day.  The  gallery,  or  scaffold  as  it  was 
called,  occupied  three  sides  of  the  house,  assuming, 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  building,  a  square  or 
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semicircular  form.  Beneath  this  were  small  di 
visions  called  rooms,  answering  in  almost  every 
respect  to  our  boxes ;  these  seem  occasionally  to 
have  been  the  property  of  private  individuals,  who 
in  that  case  kept  them  locked.  The  centre  part, 
which  was  then  called  the  pit,  had  neither  floor 
nor  benches.  The  common  people  standing  here 
to  see  the  performances  are  therefore  called  in 
Hamlet,  "  groundlings  "  —  a  term  repeated  by 
Decker,  who  speaks  of  "  the  groundling  and  gallery 
commoner  buying  his  sport  by  the  penny."  The 
pit  was  separated  from  the  stage  by  a  paling ; 
there  was  no  intervening  orchestra;  the  music, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  trumpets,  cornets,  haut 
boys,  lutes,  recorders,  viols,  or  organs,  was  placed 
in  a  raised  balcony,  nearly  occupying  the  space  of 
the  upper  stage-box  in  our  modern  theatres.  The 
stage  was  elevated  above  the  pit  as  at  present,  and 
had  an  upper  stage  or  gallery  at  the  back,  which 
had  curtains  to  draw  in  front.  Part  of  the  per 
formance  was  carried  on  in  this  upper  stage,  as 
when  the  actors  were  to  speak  from  a  window  or 
battlement,  or  to  overhear  what  was  going  on,  on 
the  lower  stage.  There  were  curtains  sliding  on 
rings  and  rods  in  other  parts  of  the  lower  stage, 
through  which  the  actors  made  their  exits  and  en- 
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trances.  It  may  with  safety  be  affirmed  that  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre  had  originally  no  scenery.  The 
locality  of  the  scene  was  indicated  by  a  written 
paper  placed  at  the  back  of  the  stage ;  the  ima 
gination  of  the  audience  supplied  the  rest. 

Sir  Philip  Sydney,  describing  the  state  of  the 
drama  and  the  stage  in  his  time,  about  1 583,  says : 
— "  Now,  you  shall  have  three  ladies  walk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  you  must  believe  the  stage  to  be 
a  garden.  By-and-by,  we  have  news  of  a  ship 
wreck  in  the  same  place ;  then  we  are  to  blame  if 
we  accept  it  not  for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of 
that  comes  out  an  hideous  monster,  with  fire  and 
smoke,  and  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to 
take  it  for  a  cave ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  two 
armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four  swords  and 
bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not  receive 
it  for  a  pitched  field  ?  " 

Hitherto  the  description  of  the  theatre  has 
reference  to  its  appearance  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Decker  mentions  some  other  accom 
modation;  but  his  work,  The  Guls  Home  Book, 
or  Fashions  to  suit  all  Sorts  of  Guls,  was  not 
published  until  1609;  he  says,  that  there  were 
private  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  "  almost 
smothered  in  darkness/5  and  also  that  seats  or 
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stools  were  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  stage,  which 
were  usually  occupied  by  the  wits,  gallants,  and 
critics  of  the  day.  "  For  by  sitting  on  the  stage/' 
says  he,  "  you  have  a  signed  patent  to  engross  the 
whole  commodity  of  censure;  may  lawfully  pre 
sume  to  be  a  girder,  and  stand  at  the  helm  and 
steer  the  passage  of  scenes." 

He  enumerates  other  advantages  appreciated  by 
the  fast  men  of  his  day. 

The  prices  of  admission  seem  to  have  varied  from 
a  penny  up  to  a  shilling,  and  even  two  shillings, 
upon  some  extraordinary  occasions. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  play,  the 
audience  amused  themselves  with  cards,  smoking 
tobacco,  drinking  ale,  cracking  nuts,  and  eating 
fruit,  which  were  regularly  supplied  by  men  attend 
ing  the  theatre,  by  whose  vociferations  and  clamour, 
as  a  writer  of  the  time  expresses  it,  "  you  were 
made  adder-deaf  by  pippin  cry/'  The  stage  had 
very  little  if  any  decoration ;  it  was  sometimes  hung 
with  black  for  tragedy;  but  the  wardrobes  are  re 
ported  to  have  been  costly.  This  we  can  readily 
suppose,  as  the  actors  performed  upon  all  occasions 
in  the  court-dress  of  the  period;  and  as  the  clothes 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  descended  as  heirlooms, 
and  tinsel  and  tawdry  as  yet  were  not,  much  expense 
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must  necessarily  have  been  incurred  in  providing 
dresses.  Sir  Henry  Wotton  alludes  to  their  mag 
nificence  in  the  letter  to  Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  in 
which  he  narrates  the  destruction  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  July  2nd,  1613  :— 

"  Now,  to  let  matters  of  state  sleep  I  will  en 
tertain  you  with  what  hath  happened  this  week  at 
the  Bankside. 

"  The  King's  players  had  a  new  play,  called  All 
is  True,  representing  some  principall  pieces  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  set  forth  with 
many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
majesty,  even  to  the  matting  of  the  stage,  the 
knights  of  the  order,  with  their  Georges  and  garter, 
the  guards  with  their  embroidered  coats,  and  the 
like,  sufficient  in  truth,  within  a  while,  to  make 
greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridiculous. 

"Now,  King  Henry  making  a  masque  at  the 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  house,  and  certain  chambers 
being  shot  off  at  the  entry,  some  of  the  paper  or 
other  stuff  wherewith  one  of  them  was  stopped, 
did  light  on  the  thatch,  where,  being  thought  at 
first  but  an  idle  smoke,  and  their  eyes  more  at 
tentive  to  the  show,  it  kindled  inwardly  and  ran 
round  like  a  train,  consuming  within  less  than  an 
hour  the  whole  house  to  the  very  grounds.  This 
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was  the  fatal  period  to  that  virtuous  fabrique, 
wherein  yet  nothing  did  perish  but  wood  and  straw 
and  a  few  forsaken  cloaks ;  only  one  man  had  his 
breeches  set  on  fire,  that  would  perhaps  have  broiled 
him,  if  he  had  not,  by  the  benefit  of  a  provident 
wit,  put  it  out  with  bottle-ale." 

From  what  has  been  already  advanced  respect 
ing  players  and  theatres,  we  proceed  to  draw  some 
inferences. 

We  believe  the  Blackfriars  to  have  been  a  public 
theatre,  and  that  the  "  common  plaies,"  being  ac 
cessible  to  every  one  who  could  command  the  small 
sum  charged  for  admission,  were  resorted  to  by  the 
very  lowest  of  the  people.  We  say  the  "  common 
plaies" ;  for  discarding  Mr.  Collier's  distinction  of 
public  and  private,  and  adopting  the  one  suggested 
in  its  stead,  renders  intelligible  the  words,  common 
plaies,  which  occur  not  unfrequently. 

The  "  common  plaies"  were,  we  apprehend,  the 
ordinary  performances  to  which  every  one  could 
obtain  access  upon  payment;  but  occasionally  noble 
men  and  others  commanded  a  play,  and  secured  the 
house  for  themselves  and  their  friends :  thus  the 
Blackfriars  Theatre  was,  as  every  theatre  since  has 
been  and  is,  both  a  public  and  a  private  theatre : 
public,  in  that  the  proprietors  were  licensed  or 
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allowed  to  take  money  and  admit  any  one  to  see 
the  acting ;  but  private,  when  it  was  secured  or 
engaged,  which  at  any  time  it  might  be,  for  a 
performance  to  which  the  general  public  were  not 
admitted. 

That  the  Whitefriars  Theatre  could  be  so  en 
gaged  or  "taken  up,"  is  evidenced  by  a  letter 
(without  date)  of  Sir  Henry  Wottoii  to  Sir  Edmund 
Bacon : — 

"On  Sunday  last,  at  night,  and  no  longer, some 
sixteen  apprentices  (of  what  sort  you  may  guess, 
by  the  rest  of  the  story)  having  secretly  learnt  a 
a  new  play  without  book,  intituled  The  Hog  has 
lost  his  Pearl,  took  up  the  White  Fryers  for  their 
theatre,  and  having  invited  thither  (as  it  would 
seem)  rather  their  mistresses  than  their  masters, 
who  were  all  to  enter  per  buletini,  for  a  note  of 
distinction  from  ordinary  comedians,  towards  the 
end  of  the  play  the  sheriffs  (who  by  chance  had 
heard  of  it)  came  in  (as  they  say)  and  carried  some 
six  or  seven  of  them  to  perform  the  last  act  of  it 
at  Bridewell ;  the  rest  are  fled.  Now,  it  is  strange 
to  hear  how  sharp-witted  the  City  is ;  for  they  will 
needs  have  Sir  Thomas  Swinnerton,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  be  meant  by  the  Hog,  and  the  late  Lord 
Treasurer,  by  the  Pearl." 
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At  this  public  theatre,  to  which  every  one  could 
obtain  access,  and  the  lowest  of  the  people  ordi 
narily  resorted,  the  ordinary  performances  doubt 
less  were,  as  it  might  be  expected  they  would  be, 
of  the  coarsest  and  most  ordinary  description. 
Yet  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  it  was  here 
that  the  wonderful  works  which  we  all  so  greatly 
admire,  and  feel  that  we  can  only  properly  appre 
ciate  by  careful  private  study,  were  performed ;  and 
it  was  from  the  profit  arising  from  this  wretched 
place  of  amusement  that  Shakespeare  realised  the 
far  from  inconsiderable  fortune  with  which  he  in  a 
few  years  retired  to  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Commentators  say, We  do  not  find  that  the  plays 
attributed  to  Shakespeare  were  ever  performed  at 
any  other  theatre.  They  do  not  say,  which  they 
might,  We  do  not  find  that  they  were  ever  per 
formed  at  this. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  best  plays  must 
have  been  performed  at  the  best,  the  most  exclusive, 
that  is,  the  private  theatres — the  theatres  held  at 
inns,  taverns,  &c.,  to  which  the  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  resorted. 

Of  these  the  Rose  seems  to  have  been  at  that 
time  the  most  eminent. 

It  was  here,  and  at  similar  places,  before  au 
diences  capable  of  appreciating  them,  that  these 
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plays  doubtless  were  performed  in  their  integrity. 
And  Shakespeare's  company  made  their  money, 
either  by  supplying  the  actors  at  these  superior 
theatres  with  dramas,  or  by  performing  them  be 
fore  those  audiences  themselves. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  the  performance 
of  Twel/th  Night  is  from  the  Table  Book  of  John 
Manningham,  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and 
it  confirms  this  idea : — 

"February,  1601. — At  our  feast  we  had  a  play 
called  Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You  Will,  much  like 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  or  Menechmis  in  Plautus, 
but  more  like  or  neare  to  that  in  Italian  called 
Inganni.  A  good  practice  in  it,  to  make  the 
steward  believe  his  lady  widdowe  was  in  love  with 
him,  by  counterfeiting  a  letter  as  from  a  lady,  in 
generall  terms  telling  him  what  shee  liked  best  in 
him,  and  prescribing  his  gestures,  inscribing  his 
apparaile,  &c.,  and  then,  when  he  came  to  practise, 
making  him  believe  they  took  him  to  be  mad." — 
Knight' 'sCyclopoedia  of  London,  from  Harleian  MS  S . 

That  some  of  the  plays  may  have  been  performed 
as  "  common  plaies"  at  Shakespeare's  own  theatre, 
is  very  possible ;  but  if  they  were,  they  were  doubt 
less  altered,  mutilated,  and  interpolated,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  that  wretched  audience. 


CHAPTER  X. 
PLAY-WRITERS. 

WE  have  seen  how  Play-acting,  "  which  was  once 
a  recreation,  and  used  therefor  now  and  then  occa- 
sianally,  afterwards  by  abuse,  became  a  trade  and 
calling,  and  so  remains  to  this  day." 

We  have  seen  how  plays,  which  were  originally 
performed  in  the  open  air,  and  then  at  inns  and 
taverns,  had  at  length  found  a  habitation  of 
their  own,  and  the  playhouse  was  a  recognised 
institution. 

This  state  of  things  involved  another  and  most 
important  change ;  for,  as  plays  were  now  conti 
nually  being  performed,  in  order  that  the  actors 
might  procure  their  daily  bread,  it  became  essential 
that  there  should  be  a  continual  supply  of  novelties 
to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  public,  and  attract 
an  audience. 

It  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  actors  too, 
that  the  authors  should  be  men  that  would  produce 
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matter  congenial  to  the  taste,  and  level  with  the 
understandings,  of  those  who  came  to  hear  it.  The 
profound  wisdom  and  the  noble  language  of  the 
writers  of  that  time  were  ill  suited  for  such  a  pur 
pose.  This  new  demand,  therefore,  called  into 
existence  an  entirely  new  class  of  writers. 

Men  hitherto  had  written  from  the  fulness  of 
their  souls ;  these  latter  were  more  actuated  by  the 
emptiness  of  their  stomachs.  The  editor  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News  (December  6th,  1856) 
states : — "  So  far  was  the  vocation  of  dramatist  for 
pecuniary  profit  from  being  attended  with  dis 
honour  or  fraught  with  detriment  to  a  writer's 
professional  prospects,  that  Sackville,  the  Lord 
Treasurer  under  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
was  a  confessed  dramatist." 

The  Athenaeum  (September  13th,  1856),  says: — 
"  Connection  with  '  poets  and  players '  was  no  bar 
to  public  employments,  under  either  Elizabeth  or 
James.  Sackville,  the  Lord  Treasurer  under  both 
reigns,  was  a  poet  and  a  dramatist.  Sydney  and 
Raleigh,  though  occupying  places  at  court,  and 
commanding  armies  and  fleets,  were  poets.  Some 
of  the  strongest  men  of  the  time,  such  as  Donne, 
rose  wholly  by  the  tower  of  rhyme.  The  Shep 
herd's  Calender  made  Spenser  secretary  to  the 
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Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland.  A  weakness  for  verses 
did  not  prevent  Wotton  from  going  as  ambassador 
to  Venice.  Nay,  poetry  was  no  obstacle  to  success 
at  the  bar,  for  Davis  was  eminent  as  a  poet  before 
he  was  known  as  Irish  Attorney- General  or  Speaker 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  All  these  facts 
help  to  prove  that,  if  Bacon  were  the  author  of  the 
Shakespeare  Plays,  he  had  some  other  motive  for 
concealing  the  fact  than  the  fears  imagined  by 
Mr.  Smith." 

We  cannot  find  the  slightest  trace  that  these 
great  men  were  either  paid  for  writing,  or  obtained 
any  pecuniary  advantage  by  so  doing.  We  believe 
that  Bacon  and  others  were,  on  the  contrary,  rather 
impoverished  by  it.  So  far  from  seeking  pecuniary 
profit  in  the  discharge  of  this  self-imposed  duty, 
they  had  often  a  greater  regard  to  the  general  good, 
than  to  their  own  reputations. 

"I  have  heard  his  lordship  often  say/'  writes 
Rawley,  in  the  Address  which  precedes  the  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  "that  if  he  should  have  served  the 
glory  of  his  own  name,  he  had  been  better  not  td 
have  published  this  Natural  History ;  but  that  he 
resolved  to  prefer  the  good  of  men,  and  that  which 
might  secure  it,  before  anything  that  might  have 
relation  to  himself." 

6 
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"  I  hold  every  man/'  says  Bacon,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  Elements  of  the  Common  Law,  "  a  debtor  to 
his  profession ;  from  which,  as  men  of  course  do 
seek  to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought 
they  of  duty  to  endeavour  themselves,  by  way  of 
amends,  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto ;" 
and  he  adds : — "  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best 
of  my  understanding  and  foresight,  applied  myself 
not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  osten 
tation  of  my  own  wit  and  knowledge,  but  to  that 
which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  the  students 
and  professors  of  the  laws." 

Hallam  says  of  the  learned  men  of  that  day : — 
"  They  deemed  themselves  a  distinct  caste,  a  priest 
hood  of  the  same  altar,  not  ashamed  of  poverty  and 
the  world's  neglect,  but  content  with  the  praise  of 
those  whom  themselves  thought  worthy  of  praise, 
and  hoping  something  more  from  posterity  than 
they  obtained  from  their  own  age." 

"  I  account,"  says  Bacon,  in  his  Dedication  to 
An  Advertisement  touching  a  Holy  War,  "  the  use 
that  a  man  should  seek  of  the  publishing  of  his 
own  writings  before  his  death,  to  be  but  an  un 
timely  anticipation  of  that  which  is  proper  to  follow 
a  man,  and  not  to  go  along  with  him." 

Ben  Jonson  says  : — "  Poetry,  in  this  latter  age, 
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hath  proved  but  a  mean  mistress  to  such  as  have 
wholly  addicted  themselves  to  her,  or  given  their 
names  up  to  her  family.  They  who  have  but 
saluted  her  by-the-by,  she  hath  done  much  for, 
and  advanced  in  the  way  of  their  own  profession 
(both  the  law  and  the  gospel),  beyond  all  they 
could  have  hoped  or  done  for  themselves  without 
her  favour." 

A  learned  man  *  laments — "  that  scientific  and 
literary  men  have,  with  us,  no  recognised  social 
position.  A  man  of  science,  who  is  perhaps  making 
the  most  wonderful  discoveries,  is  obliged  to  obtain 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  make  use  of  his  acade 
mical  title,  in  order  to  claim  a  social  position ;  and 
a  literary  man  will  get  called  to  the  bar,  at  which 
he  will  never  practise,  in  order  to  be  somebody, 
because,  as  a  writer  or  a  man  of  taste,  he  belongs 
to  no  class,  is  therefore  nobody,  and  he  wants  to 
classify  himself  somewhere."  Surely  the  Cardinal 
does  not  state  the  case  candidly.  Wisdom  and 
learning  have,  with  us,  their  fit  and  appropriate 
rewards.  He  that  exercises  his  talents  in  the 
service  of  his  country — who  enrols  himself  a  mem 
ber  of  the  church,  the  law,  and  the  state — is  ho- 

*  Dr.  Wiseman,  in  his  Lecture  on  the  Influence  of  Words  or 
Thought,  and  on  Civilization. 
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noured  for  his  devotion,  and  in  most  cases  rewarded 
in  proportion  to  his  merits.  The  man  who  uses 
his  learning  solely  for  "  lucre  or  profession,"  falls 
into  quite  a  different  position. 

No  self-conferred  general  name  can  distinguish 
or  give  distinction  to  the  literary  or  scientific  man : 
like  mixed  seed  cast  on  the  garden  border,  when 
it  is  grown  up,  some  will  be  strong  by  drawing 
much  nourishment  to  itself;  some  prized  for  the 
beauty  of  its  form  or  richness  of  its  colour;  or  other 
its  individual  excellences ;  but  none,  simply  because 
it  grew  in  the  garden  border. 

When  acting  and  authorship  became  "  a  trade 
and  calling,"  those  who  had  acted  gratuitously,  and 
the  wise  and  noble  who  had  published  their  lucu 
brations  from  the  woi'thiest  motives,  looked  down 
upon  these  new  men  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

Though  in  this  our  day  we  can  but  rejoice  at 
an  arrangement  which  has  brought  a  Macaulay,  a 
Bulwer,  a  Landor,  a  Carlyle,  to  be  as  it  were,  in 
the  pay  of  the  public,  we  cannot  wonder  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  system,  the  great  men 
of  the  day  should  view  this  new  order  of  writers 
as  virtuous  women  do  their  fallen  sisters,  and  class 
actors  and  authors  in  the  category  of  courtezans. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  learning  lost  much  of 
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dignity,  and  language,  power,  by  this  decadency. 
Independence  of  the  censure  of  the  reader,  gives 
freedom  to  the  pen  of  the  writer,  and  the  desire  to 
convey  the  idea,  and  not  cover  the  page,  condenses 
the  style.  We  believe  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
excellence  of  Elizabethan  literature.  Certainly 
never  since,  has  so  much  wisdom  been  written  in 
so  few  words.  Books  now  are  like  unsafe  banks  : 
the  bullion  is  disproportionate  to  the  issue  of  paper; 
and  matter  which  might  be  communicated  in  a 
month,  and  condensed  into  a  shilling,  by  a  system 
of  Circumlocution,  is  made  to  maunder  through 
twenty  months,  to  produce  a  pound, 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  it  would  have  been  a 
disgrace  to  the  noble  Bacon  to  have  owned  him 
self  the  literary  hack  of  the  part  proprietor  of  a 
paltry  playhouse. 

And  here  we  may  note  that  all  the  hireling 
writers  for  the  players  were  men  of  education, 
members  of  the  universities,  and  in  some  instances 
ordained  clergymen.  Yet  in  none  of  their  works 
are  there  so  frequent  classical  allusions  as  in  the 
Shakespeare  Plays ;  and  in  these  latter,  the  refer 
ences  have  not  regard  to  what  we  may  call  school 
classics,  but  to  authors  seldom  perused  but  by 
profound  scholars.  Nor  is  the  classical  knowledge 
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exhibited  of  a  superficial  character ;  as  Pope  ob 
serves  : — "  We  find  him  very  knowing  in  the  cus 
toms,  rites,  and  manners  of  antiquity.  In  Corio- 
lanus  and  Julius  Caesar,  not  only  the  spirit,  but 
manners,  of  the  Romans  are  exactly  drawn ;  and 
still  a  nicer  distinction  is  shown  between  the  man 
ners  of  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  the  former,  and 
of  the  latter.  No  one  is  more  a  master  of  the 
poetical  story,  or  has  more  frequent  allusions  to 
the  various  parts  of  it :  Mr.  Waller  (who  has  been 
celebrated  for  this  last  particular)  has  not  shown 
more  learning  this  way  than  Shakespeare." 

"  Without  reviving  the  debated  question  of 
Shakespeare's  learning,"  says  Hallam,*  "  I  must 
venture  to  think  that  he  possessed  rather  more 
acquaintance  with  the  Latin  language  than  many 
believe.  The  phrases,  unintelligible  and  improper, 
except  in  the  sense  of  their  primitive  roots,  which 
occur  so  copiously  in  his  plays,  seem  to  be  unac 
countable  on  the  supposition  of  absolute  ignorance. 
In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  these  are  much 
less  frequent  than  in  his  later  dramas ;  but  here 
we  find  several  instances :  thus,  '  things  base  and 
vile,  holding  no  quantity,'  for  value ;  rivers,  that 
'  have  overborn  their  continents,'  the  continente 
*  Literature  of  Europe,  part  ii.  chap.  vi.  sec.  41. 
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riva  of  Horace ;  ( compact  of  imagination ';  ' some 
thing  of  great  constancy/  for  consistency;  '  sweet 
Pyramus  translated  there ' ;  '  the  law  of  Athens, 
which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate.'  I  have 
considerable  doubts  whether  any  of  these  expres 
sions  would  be  found  in  the  contemporary  prose 
of  Elizabeth's  reign,  which  was  less  overrun  with 
pedantry  than  that  of  her  successor;  but,  could 
authority  be  produced  for  Latinisms  so  forced,  it 
is  still  not  very  likely  that  one  who  did  not  under 
stand  their  proper  meaning  would  have  introduced 
them  into  poetry." 

Hallam  adds  in  a  note : — "  The  celebrated  essay 

J 

by  Farmer,  on  the  learning  of  Shakespeare,  put  an 
end  to  such  notions  as  we  find  in  Warburton,  and 
many  of  the  elder  commentators,  that  he  had 
imitated  Sophocles,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
Greek  authors.  Those,  indeed,  that  agree  with 
what  I  have  said  in  a  former  chapter,  as  to  the 
state  of  learning  under  Elizabeth,  will  not  think 
it  probable  that  Shakespeare  could  have  acquired 
any  knowledge  of  Greek.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
such  education  as  he  received.  The  case  of  Latin 
is  different :  we  know  that  he  was  at  a  grammar- 
school,  and  could  hardly  have  spent  two  or  three 
years  there,  without  bringing  away  a  certain  por- 
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tion  of  the  language."  We  know  that  there  was 
a  grammar-school  at  Stratford-upon-Avon ;  but, 
with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Hallam,  that  William 
Shakespeare  was  at  it,  or  any  other  school,  is  just 
what  we  do  not  know. 

In  an  age  of  bigotry  and  religious  persecution, 
we  find  Bacon  and  Shakespeare  expressing  a  tole 
ration  of  all  creeds  and  religions.  We  find  the 
ethics  of  the  player  and  the  philosopher  to  be 
identical;  and  we  find  them  uniting  their  efforts 
to  suppress  and  exterminate  the  fashionable,  foolish, 
and  wicked  practice  of  duels. 

We  can  imagine  the  philosopher  defining  it  as 
"a  fond  and  false  disguise  or  puppetry  of  honour;*" 
the  statesman  denouncing  it  as  "  a  desperate  evil," 
since  "  it  troubleth  peace,  it  disfurnisheth  war, 
it  bringeth  calamity  upon  private  men,  peril  upon 
the  state,  and  contempt  upon  the  law."  f  But  we 
may  well  be  surprised,  in  that  age,  to  find  the 
dramatist  never  once  mentioning  the  private  duel 
with  approval,  but  attacking  the  practice  with  the 
keenest  shafts  of  his  ridicule,  and  both  poet  and 

*  The  charge  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Knight,  the  King's  At 
torney-General,  touching  duels,  upon  an  information  in  the  Star 
Chamber  against  Priest  and  Wright,  with  the  decree  of  the  Star 
Chamber  in  the  same  cause. 

t  Ibid. 
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politician  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  its  speedy 
extinction,  since  it  cannot  but  be  "that  men  of 
birth  and  quality  will  leave  the  practice  when  it 
begins  to  be  vilified,  and  come  so  low  as  to 
barber-surgeons  and  butchers,  and  base  mechanical 


»•*• 


persons 

"  There  is,"  says  Archbishop  "Whateley,  "  an 
ingenious  and  philosophical  toy  called  a  '  thauma- 
trope/  in  which  two  objects  painted  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  card — for  instance,  a  man  and  a  horse, 
a  bird  and  a  cage,  &c. — are,  by  a  quick  rotatory 
motion,  made  so  to  impress  the  eye  in  combina 
tion,  as  to  form  one  picture — of  the  man  on  the 
horse's  back,  the  bird  in  the  cage,  &c.  As  soon 
as  the  card  is  allowed  to  remain  at  rest,  the  figures 
of  course  appear  as  they  really  are,  separate  and  on 
opposite  sides." 

Bacon  and  Shakespeare  we  know  to  be  distinct 
individuals,  occupying  positions  as  opposite  as  the 
man  and  the  horse — the  bird  and  the  cage ;  yet, 
when  we  come  to  agitate  the  question,  the  poet 
appears  so  combined  with  the  philosopher,  and  the 
philosopher  with  the  poet,  we  cannot  but  believe 
them  to  be  identical. 

*  Hid.  p.  88  ante. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ATHENAEUM  AND  OTHER  OBJECTORS 
ANSWERED. 

HAVING  candidly  communicated  and,  we  trust, 
successfully  combatted  the  main  objection  urged 
by  our  adversary,  we  feel  ourself  at  liberty  to  quote 
the  arguments  he  has  adduced  in  our  behalf. 

"  We  believe,"  writes  the  editor  of  the  Athwueum 
(Sept.  13,  1856),  "that  a  very  plausible  case  could 
be  made  against  the  assumed  authorship  of  William 
Shakespeare  by  any  one  with  knowledge  of  the 
times.  There  is,  for  example,  the  one  great  fact 
to  begin  with — Shakespeare  never  claimed  the 
plays  as  his  own.  His  poems  he  claimed,  and  his 
sonnets  he  claimed;  and  there  is  an  undoubted 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  a  man  who  cared 
about  Lucrece  and  Venus  and  Adonis,  could  be 
negligent  about  Hamlet  and  Othello.  Yet  Shake 
speare  was  unquestionably  indifferent  about  the 
dramas  which  were  played  in  his  name  at  the 
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theatres  and  at  the  court,  and  died  without  seeing 
the  most  remarkable  series  of  intellectual  works 
which  ever  issued  from  the  brain  of  man,  set  in 
the  custody  of  type.  In  the  second  place,  the 
plays  contain  many  lines  which  allude,  or  which 
we  fancy  allude,  to  passing  events — such  as  Coke's 
brutality  on  Raleigh's  trial,  the  three  thous  so 
keenly  caricatured  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  many 
more;  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  these  allusions 
came  from  some  one  higher  in  station  than  a  poor 
player — from  Bacon,  who  hated  Coke,  or  from 
Raleigh,  who  smarted  under  his  insolence.  In  the 
third  place,  some  of  the  references  of  contempo 
raries  to  Shakespeare  admit  of  being  tortured  into 
a  charge,  that  he  did  not  invent  the  dramas  which 
appeared  under  his  name : — for  example,  when 
Greene  says,  in  his  Groat' s-worth  of  Wit, — 'There 
is  an  upstart  crow  beautified  in  our  feathers,  in  his 
own  conceit. the  only  Shakescene  in  a  country/ 
what  more  easy  than  to  say  that  Shakespeare,  in 
the  opinion  of  contemporary  dramatists,  was  only 
a  borrower,  an  adapter  of  other  men's  work,  like 
some  of  the  salaried  poets  of  our  present  theatres, 
whose  qualifications  are  described  as  carpentry  and 
French  ?  In  the  fourth  place,  the  legal  references 
in  some  of  the  plays  are  so  numerous  and  so 
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minute,  as  to  suggest,  and  almost  infer,  a  legal  ori 
gin  for  these  particular  dramas.  Then,  in  the  fifth 
place,  there  is  the  very  suspicious  fact  that  Bacon 
nowhere  mentions  Shakespeare.  Bacon  was  rather 
fond  of  speaking  of  his  great  contemporaries — of 
quoting  their  wit  and  recording  their  sayings.  In 
his  Apophthegms  we  find  nearly  all  that  is  known 
about  Raleigh's  power  of  repartee.  How  came 
such  a  gatherer  of  wit,  humours,  and  characters  to 
ignore  the  greatest  man  living  ?  Had  he  a  reason 
for  his  omission?  It  were  idle  to  assume  that 
Bacon  failed  to  see  the  greatness  of  Lear  and 
Macbeth.  There  must  have  been  some  reason  for 
his  silence.  What  reason  ?  But  the  most  striking 
difficulty,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  descriptions  of  foreign 
scenes,  particularly  of  Italian  scenes,  and  of  sea- 
life,  interwoven  with  the  texts  of  the  plays — de 
scriptions  so  numerous  and  so  marvellously  accu 
rate,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  they 
were  written  by  a  man  who  lived  in  London  and 
Stratford,  who  never  left  this  island,  and  who  saw 
the  world  only  from  a  stroller's  booth.  Every 
reader  of  the  plays  has  felt  this  difficulty,  and 
theories  have  been  formed  of  imaginary  Shake 
speare  travels,  in  order  to  account  for  the  minute 
local  truth  and  the  prevalence  of  local  colour.  It 
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is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  Merchant  of  Venice  as 
coming  from  the  brain  of  one  who  had  never 
strolled  on  the  Rialto,  or  sunned  himself  on  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Bello.  Without  warrant  of  any 
sort  beyond  the  internal  evidence  of  the  play,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Halliwell  have  boldly  adopted  the 
theory  of  an  Italian  journey;  though  when  and 
how  it  could  have  been  performed,  in  the  course  of 
a  life  so  brief  and  so  busy  as  Shakespeare's  was, 
between  his  marriage  and  his  retirement  from  the 
stage,  is  a  mystery  not  more  perplexing  than  the 

local  knowledge  it  would  serve  to  explain 

Out  of  a  hundred  points  and  arguments  like  these, 
a  theory  might  be  framed — of  course,  a  theory  not 
defensible  against  serious  attack — but  plausible 
enough  on  paper.  .  .•  .  Mr.  Smith  has  scarcely 
made  the  semblance  of  a  case.  His  reasoning  is 
wholly  inferential  and  hypothetical." 

Our  reasoning,  we  admit,  is  "  wholly  inferential 
and  hypothetical";  and  so  is  that  which  attributes 
these  productions  to  William  Shakespeare.  They 
infer  that  they  were  written  by  him  upon  the 
strength  of  the  "  hypothesis/'  that  all  works  are 
written  by  the  authors  whose  names  are  attached 
to  them.  They  reject  Pericles,  the  Two  Kins 
men,  &c.,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  names  of 
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superior  writers  are  often  attached  to  works  of 
inferior  merit.  They  infer  that  he  wrote  the 
superior  works,  because  they  can  find  no  evidence 
that  he  was  capable  of  the  inferior;  and  they 
reject  the  inferior,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he 
that  can  write  well  cannot  write  badly. 

Surely  no  creed  of  man's  concocting  ever  re 
quired  so  great  faith,  was  more  contradictory  or 
more  incomprehensible. 

which  to  believe — 

Must  be  a  faith,  that  reason  without  miracle 
Should  never  plant  in  me.  Lear. 

And  is  it  true  that  Shakespeare  "claimed  the 
poems  and  the  sonnets  "  ?  Archimedes  is  reported 
to  have  said,  boasting  of  the  power  of  the  lever, 
"Give  me  a  spot  to  stand  on,  and  I  will  move 
the  world."  So  certain  critics  exclaim,  "Grant 
Shakespeare  wrote  the  sonnets,  and  we  will  prove 
he  wrote  the  plays."  Yet  surely  the  question  at 
issue  is  none  other  than  this: — Was  William 
Shakespeare  a  poet,  or  was  he  simply  a  player  and 
part  proprietor  of  a  paltry  playhouse  ?  If  he  was  a 
poet,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  wrote  the 
plays ;  if  he  wrote  the  plays,  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  a  poet. 

We  do  not  intend  now  critically  to  consider  the 
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sonnets;  we  hope  to  do  so  at  some  future  time; 
but  we  will  briefly  state  our  belief,  that  many  of 
the  phases  of  Bacon's  early  life  might  be  traced  in 
them. 

Bacon  owns  to  having  written  one  sonnet.  In 
The  Apology  of  Sir  Frances  Bacon  in  certain 
Imputations  concerning  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  he 
writes : — 

"  And  as  sometimes  it  cometh  to  pass  that  men's 
inclinations  are  opened  more  in  a  toy  than  in  a 
serious  matter,  a  little  before  that  time,  being 
about  the  middle  of  Michaelmas  term,  her  Majesty 
had  a  purpose  to  dine  at  my  lodge  at  Twickenham 
Park;  at  which  time  I  had,  though  I  profess  not  to 
be  a  poet,  prepared  a  sonnet  directly  tending  and 
alluding  to  draw  on  her  Majesty's  reconcilement 

to  my  Lord .  This,  though  it  be,  as  I  said, 

but  a  toy,  yet  it  showeth  plainly  in  what  spirit  I 
proceeded." 

Certainly,  the  allusion  to  "  another's  neck,"  in 
Sonnet  131,  might  be  much  more  readily  construed 
to  apply  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  than  the  "  Hews,"  in 
Sonnet  20,  made  to  refer  to  Mr.  William  Hughes. 

With  regard  to  Tobie  Matthew's 

"  Postc. — The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I 
knew  of  my  nation,  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is 
of  your  lordship's  name,  though  he  be  known  by 
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another" — the  Athenceum  observes : — "  Mr.  Smith 
does  not  tell  us  what  he  infers  from  this  expres 
sion  of  one  of  the  reprobates  about  the  court/5  and 
adds, — "  We  do  not  care  to  guess." 

We  paraphrase  the  passage  thus : — "  The  most 
prodigious  wit  that  ever  I  knew  of  my  nation,  and 
of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is  of  the  name  of  Bacon* 
though  he  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shakespeare." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter,  without 
date  or  address,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Tobie 
Matthew's  collection  of  letters;  like  the  above 
postscript,  it  is  very  mysterious : — 

"  I  will  not  premise  to  return  you  weight  for 
weight,  but  Measure  for  Measure;  and  I  must  also 
tell  you  beforehand,  that  you  are  not  to  expect  any 
other  stuff  from  me,  than  fustian  and  bombast,  and 
such  wares  as  that.  For  there  is  no  venturing  in 
richer  commodities,  and  much  less  upon  such  as 
are  forbidden.  Neither,  indeed,  do  we  know  what  is 
forbidden  and  what  not :  for  both  the  restraint  and 
the  penalty  are  determined  by  the  discretion  of  the 
officers,  and  not  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  And  there 
is  a  certain  judge  in  the  world,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  popularity  towards  the  meaner  sort  of  men, 
would  fain  deprive  the  better  sort  of  that  happiness 
which  was  generally  done  in  that  time,  whereof 
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Tacitus  wrote  when  he  complained,  that — "  Memo- 
riam  ipsam  cum  voce  perdidissimus.  Si  in  nostra 
potestate  esset,  tarn  oblivisei-quam  tacere." 

In  the  Address  to  the  Reader  which  precedes  this 
collection  of  letters,  Tobie  Matthew  writes  . — 

"It  will  go  near  to  pose  any  other  nation  of 
Europe  to  muster  out  in  any  age  four  men,  who,  in 
so  many  respects,  should  excel  four  such  as  we  are 
able  to  show — Cardinal  Wolsey,  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 
**>***•»* 
*  *         The  fourth  was  a  creature 

of  incomparable  abilities  of  mind, — of  a  sharp  and 
catching  apprehension, — large  and  faithful  memory, 
— plentiful  and  sprouting  invention, — deep  and 
solid  judgment  for  as  much  as  might  concern  the 
understanding  part : — a  man  so  rare  in  knowledge, 
of  so  many  several  kinds, — indued  with  the  facility 
and  felicity  of  expressing  it  all,  in  so  elegant, 
significant, — so  abundant  and  yet  so  choice  and 
ravishing  a  way  of  words,  of  metaphors,  and 
allusions, — as  perhaps  the  world  has  not  seen  since 
it  was  a  world. 

"  I  know  this  may  seem  a  great  hyperbole  and 
strange  kind  of  riotous  excess  of  speech ;  but  the 
best  means  of  putting  me  to  shame,  will  be  for 

7 
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you  to  place  any  man  of  yours,  by  this  of 
mine." 

How  was  it  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare — 
a  man  equal,  if  not  superior  to  Bacon,  in  the  points 
enumerated— did  not  occur  to  Sir  Tobie  Matthew  ? 

Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  writing  to  this  same  Mr. 
Tobie  Matthew,  says: — "Of  this,  when  you  were 
here,  I  showed  you  some  model;  at  what  time, 
methought,  you  were  more  willing  to  hear  Julius 
Caesar,  than  Queen  Elizabeth  commended." 

These  are  but  slight  matters;  but,  as  Bacon 
observes,  "You  may  see  great  objects  through 
small  crannies  or  leyels." 

Tobie  Matthew  was  not  the  reprobate  the  Athe 
naeum  represents  him.  Though  the  son  of  an  arch 
bishop,  he  unfortunately  became  what  we  now  call 
a  "  pervert,"  and  was  banished  the  country.  Like 

Master  Duck, 

Whom  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on, 
Had  he  liv'd  here  't  'ad  been  good  luck, 
For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  on'. 

Rome's  gain  was  England's  loss ;  for  he  would 
doubtless  have  been  to  Bacon  what  Boswell  was  to 
Johnson.  They  were  very  much  attached,  and 
during  the  short  time  he  was  over  here,  he  was 
continually  with  Bacon. 
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John  Chamberlayn,  Esq.,  writes  to  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton : — 

"London,  May  24th,  1617— Sir  Toby  Matthew 
is  come,  and  was  last  night  at  Mr.  Secretary's, 
who  dealt  earnestly  with  him  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  It  was  lost  labour,  though  he  told 
him,  without  doing  it,  the  King  would  not  endure 
him  here  long. 

"But,  perhaps,  he  presumes  upon  the  Lord 
Keeper's  favour,  which  indeed  is  very  great  now  at 
first,  if  it  continues,  for  he  lodgeth  him  at  York 
House,  and  carries  him  next  week  along  with  him 
to  his  house  at  Gorhambury,  near  St.  Alban's." — 
Again,  in  October,  1617,  he  writes,  that  "Tobie 
Matthew  has  grown  very  gay  or  gaudy  in  his  attire, 
which  I  should  not  have  expected  of  his  years  or 
judgment." 

Popery  has  not  much  credit  in  his  conversion  : 
it  commenced  by  an  imposition,  and  was  consum 
mated  by  wit  and  humour.  The  first  impression 
made  upon  him,  he  says,  arose  from  the  devout 
behaviour  of  the  rustics  in  the  churches  abroad, 
and  from  being  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  lique 
faction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples; 
but  that  his  complete  conversion  was  reserved  for 
Father  Parsons,  who  gave  him  to  read  Mr.  William 
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Ileynolds's  Reprehension  of  Dr.  Whitaker,  which 
he  esteemed  the  most  valuable  work  on  Wit  and 
Humour  he  had  ever  read. 

Tobie  Matthew,  says  his  biographer,  affected 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  universal  genius,  and 
certainly  possessed  many  accomplishments. 

He  was  a  poet,  a  painter*  (queer e],  and  a  man 
of  gallantry.  His  excellent  constitution  required 
but  few  hours'  sleep,  which  he  frequently  took  in 
a  great  chair ;  and  rising  by  break  of  day,  he  used 
to  dip  his  head  in  cold  water ;  he  was  then  fresh 
as  the  morning  and  in  spirits  to  write  panegyrics 
on  Lady  Carlisle,  or  to  pursue  whatever  else  was 
started  by  his  volatile  fancy. 

Hygeian  literature  has  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
his  Treatise  "  On  the  Benefit  of  Washing  the  Head 
every  Morning."  His  Romish  religion  seems  to 
have  been  to  him  as  his  great  chair  and  morning 
bath. 

Wearied  with  his  little  sins,  he  reposed  in  her 
bosom;  and  dipping  in  the  waters  of  absolution, 
felt  himself  restored  and  free — to  sin  again. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Dr.  Neligan,  we  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  "  A  Brief  Description  of 

*  Lord  Orford  says  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  Infanta,  but 
we  can  only  find  that  he  drew  it  "  in  words." 
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a  curious  Manuscript,  entitled  a  true  Historical 
Relation  of  the  Conversion  of  Sir  Tobie  Matthew 
to  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  with  the  Antecedents 
and  Consequents  thereof." 

The  manuscript,  could  it  now  be  traced,  would 
make  an  interesting  volume,  worthy  of  publication 
by  the  Camden  or  any  other  literary  society. 

Here  we  may  as  well  reply  to  some  other  of  our 
friendly  objectors  : — "  I  fear/'  says  one,  "  the  edge 
of  Mr.  Smith's  argument  is  turned  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  blunders,  especially 
geographical  and  classical  errors,  in  Shakespeare's 
plays  than  Lord  Bacon  could  have  committed  even 
in  his  earliest  youth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
all  popular  knowledge  Shakespeare  was  a  master. 
He  does  not  err  in  his  illustrations  drawn  from 
hunting  and  hawking  and  natural  phenomena,  or 
in  such  natural  history  as  is  learnt  from  close  ob 
servation  of  the  habits  of  animals.  He  only  blun 
ders  in  things  which  could  only  have  been  derived 
from  book  learning,  in  which  Bacon  excelled.". 

The  so-called  ' 'blunders,"  we  contend,  are 
"  beauties  "  in  strict  accordance  with  Bacon's  ex 
alted  notions  of  poetry,  "  which,  being  not  tied  to 
the  laws  of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which 
nature  hath  severed,  and  sever  that  which  nature 
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hath  joined,  and  so  make  unlawful  matches  and 
divorces  of  things." — Advancement  of  Learning. 

Certain  boldnesses  of  expression  are  no  more 
indications  of  ignorance,  than  Bacon's  Christian 
Paradoxes  are  proofs  of  profaneness.*  Each  are 
emanations  of  a  mind  superior  to  such  suspicions. 

And  our  objector  surely  can  never  have  read 
Bacon's  Natural  History,  or  the  following  observa 
tions  in  his  contemporary,  Osborne's,  Advice  to  a 
Son,  part  ii.  sec.  24 : — 

"  And  my  memory  neither  doth  (nor  I  believe 
possibly  ever  can)  direct  me  to  an  example  more 
splendid  in  this  kind,  than  the  Lord  Bacon,  Earl 
of  St.  Alban's,  who  in  all  companies  did  appear  a 
good  proficient,  if  not  a  master,  in  those  arts  en 
tertained  for  the  subject  of  every  one's  discourse. 
So  as  I  dare  maintain,  without  the  least  affectation 
of  flattery  or  hyperbole,  that  his  most  casual  talk 
deserveth  to  be  written,  as  I  have  been  told,  his 

*  Lord  Campbell  says  : — "  Notwithstanding  the  stout  denial 
that  he  (Bacon)  was  the  author  of  the  Paradoxes,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  publication  is  from  his  pen,  and  I  cannot  cha 
racterise  it  otherwise  than  as  a  profane  attempt  to  ridicule  the 
Christian  faith." — Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  ii.  p.  430. 

We  have  never  yet  met  with  a  person  who,  having  read  "  The 
Characters  of  a  Believing  Christian,  in  Paradoxes  or  seeming 
Contradictions,"  has  concurred  in  the  judgment  pronounced  by 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
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first  or  foulest  copies  required  no  great  labour  to 
render  them  competent  for  the  nicest  judgments  : 
high  perfection,  attainable  only  by  use  and  treating 
with  every  man  in  his  respective  profession,  and 
which  he  was  most  versed  in. 

"  So  as  I  have  heard  him  entertain  a  country 
lord  in  the  proper  terms  relating  to  hawks  and 
dogs,  and  at  another  time  out-cant  a  London  chi- 
rurgeon.  Thus  he  did  not  only  learn  himself,  but 
gratify  such  as  taught  him,  who  looked  upon  their 
calling  as  honoured  by  his  notice.  Nor  did  an 
easy  falling  into  arguments  (not  unjustly  taken  for 
a  blemish  in  the  most)  appear  less  than  an  orna 
ment  in  him ;  the  ears  of  his  hearers  receiving 
more  gratification  than  trouble ;  and  no  less  sorry, 
when  he  came  to  conclude,  than  displeased  with 
any  that  did  interrupt  him.  Now,  the  general 
knowledge  he  had  in  all  things,  husbanded  by  his 
wit  and  dignified  with  so  majestical  a  carriage  he 
was  known  to  own,  struck  such  an  awful  reverence 
in  those  he  questioned,  that  they  durst  not  conceal 
the  most  intrinsic  part  of  their  mysteries  from 
him,  for  fear  of  appearing  ignorant  or  saucy.  All 
which  rendered  him  no  less  necessary  than  ad 
mirable  at  the  council-table,  when  in  reference  to 
impositions,  monopolies,  &c.,  the  meanest  manu- 
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factures  were  an  usual  argument ;  and,  as  I  have 
heard,  he  did  in  this  baffle  the  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
who  was  born  and  bred  a  citizen,  &c.  Yet  without 
any  great  (if  at  all)  interrupting  his  abler  studies, 
as  is  not  hard  to  be  imagined  of  a  quick  apprehen 
sion,  in  which  he  was  admirable." 

The  Illustrated  London  News  (Oct.  25,  1856) 
thus  epitomises  our  arguments : — "  The  sum  of 
Mr.  Smith's  argument  may  be  expressed  in  a  few 
words.  That  these  thirty-six  plays  should  have 
been  written  by  the  'Warwickshire  lad/  Shake 
speare,  is  a  wonder;  that  they  should  have  been 
written  by  Lord  Bacon  would  have  been  none." 
After  quoting  the  Returnefrom  Parnassus,  Decker 
and  Meres,  and  Coleridge's  observations  on  the 
Poems  and  Sonnets,  the  editor  proceeds : — "  As  to 
his  (Shakespeare's)  general  capacity,  manifested 
by  his  conversation  with  other  great  minds,  Fuller 
bears  personal  testimony.  '  Many  were  the  Wit 
Combats/  says  he,  '  between  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson.  I  beheld  them  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon 
and  an  English  man-of-war.  Master  Jonson,  like 
the  former,  was  built  far  higher  in  learning,  solid, 
but  slow  in  his  performances.  Shakespeare — like 
the  latter,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing — 
could  turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit 
and  invention/ ''' 

We  pointed  out  to  the  editor,  that  Fuller  was 
only  eight  years  old  when  Shakespeare  died,  and 
therefore  was  not  likely  to  have  been  an  eyewit 
ness  of  these  "Wit  Combats."  Moreover,  the  pas 
sage  from  Fuller  is  misquoted :  he  did  not  write, 
"  I  beheld/'  but  "  I  behold  them  "-.that  is,  I 
picture  them  to  my  mind. 

It  is  these  picturings  and  imaginings  of  circum 
stances  which  might  have  occurred, — and  recording 
them  as  events  which  did  really  happen, — that  has 
encumbered  the  life  and  works  of  Shakespeare  with 
such  a  mass  of  error.  The  keen  desire  to  know 
something  has  bred  an  easy  willingness  to  believe 
anything  ;  and  Bacon's  observation  upon  Poetry  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  life  of  Shakespeare — 
"  because  the  acts  and  events  of  (his)  true  history 
have  not  that  magnitude  which  satisfieth  the  mind 
of  man,"  Imagination  "  feigneth  acts  and  events 
greater  and  more  heroical." 

Fuller  knew  so  little  of,  and  inquired  so  little 
after,  Shakespeare,  that  the  entry  in  his  original 
work  stands  thus : — "  He  died  anno  Domine  16  .  " 
Nichols  notes : — "  It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that 
Dr.  Fuller  should  not  have  been  able  to  fill  up  this 
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blank,  which  I  should  have  done  silently  (as  I  have 
in  numberless  other  instances) ;  but  that  I  think 
it  right  to  notice  how  little  -was  then  known  of  the 
personal  history  of  the  sweet  Swan  of  Avon — who 
died  April  23,  1616." 

The  essay  on  "  Cavilling,"  in  Blackwood's  Edin 
burgh  Review — which  we  have  briefly  noticed  in  our 
Preface — we  have  read  right  through,  and  find  our 
selves  neither  wiser  nor  better  from  the  perform 
ance  of  this  penance.  There  is  nothing  to  notice, 
and  but  little  to  approve,  in  that  prosy  pro 
duction. 

"  As  I  have  only  taken  upon  me  to  ring  a  bell 
to  call  other  wits  together,  which  is  the  meanest 
office/'  to  repeat  Bacon's  words,*  "it  cannot  but 
be  consonant  to  my  desire,  to  have  that  bell  heard 
as  far  as  can  be."  We  therefore  heartily  thank  all 
those  who  have  in  any  way  assisted  our  endeavour. 
It  is  our  theory — not  ourselves — we  wish  to  have 
known  and  considered — content  if  our  little  book 

but  serves  the  public  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake. 

As  a  recent  writer  (the  Times,  March  25,  1857) 
observes  : — "  When  questions  are  once  stirred  up, 
the  water  must  be  muddy  before  it  is  clear  again. 
*  Letter  to  Dr.  Playfere. 
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This  is  almost  a  law  of  nature.  Generally  speaking, 
the  first  result  of  what  is  called  '  thinking  over ' 
any  subject  to  yourself,  is  simply  to  puzzle  your 
self;  you  are  not  only  not  benefited,  you  are  con 
siderably  worse  off  for  your  pains.  You  have  left 
the  daylight  of  simple,  natural  common  sense,  and 
got  into  a  dark  intellectual  chamber  of  your  own 
making,  in  which  you  go  groping  about  with  the 
help  of  small  apertures  and  passage  windows. 
When  you  emerge  out  of  this  gloom,  you  are 
sometimes  indeed  the  gainer  by  your  experience, 
and  regain  your  common  sense,  with  the  addition 
of  some  clearness  and  accuracy  :  but  it  is  not  true 
that  second  thoughts  are  best.  The  proverb  has 
made  a  mistake  in  its  arithmetic :  it  is  not  second 
thoughts,  but  third  thoughts,  that  are  best.  The 
first  and  last  states  are  good,  the  middle  is  bad. 
Every  important  question  should  pass  through  the 
stage  of  fermenting,  after  which  the  irrelevant  mat 
ter  settles  and  goes  to  the  bottom,  and  the  liquor  is 
clarified." 

"  If  it  be  Truth,"  as  Bacon  writes, 

"  Non  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia  sylvse, 

'  the  voice  of  nature  will  consent,  whether  the  voice 
of  man  do  so  or  no/ }> 

We  will  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject  by 
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quoting  a  communication  from  a  friendly  corre 
spondent,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention  :• — 

"If  in  your  Bacon- Shakespeare  Inquiry/'  he 
writes,  "  the  purport  of  the  following  note  has  not 
been  anticipated,  it  may  perhaps  furnish  you  with 
some  hints  for  further  argument. 

"In  Shakespeare's  Plays  there  is  a  dramatic 
series  of  historical  events  from  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II.  to  the  birth  of  Elizabeth.  But  in  this 
series  there  is  one  curious  unaccounted-for  hiatus 
— 'The  Poet/  as  Charles  Knight  says,  'has  not 
chosen  to  exhibit  the  establishment  of  law  and 
order  in  the  astute  government  of  Henry  VII.'* 

"  In  Bacon's  works  there  are  sundry  fragments 
of  a  History  of  England.  They  are  but  mere  hints, 
at  once  the  token  that  the  idea  of  a  history  had 
been  present  in  Lord  Bacon's  mind,  and  the  evi 
dence  that  it  had  not  been  worked  out  upon  paper 
— at  least  in  this  way.  But  one  reign  is  not  a  frag 
ment,  it  is  a  history — the  History  of  Henry  VII. 
— the  missing  portion  of  the_  dramatic  series ;  and 
the  exhibition  of  the  'establishment  of  law  and 
order,'  which  a  genial  editor  of  Shakespeare  sees 
to  be  wanting  to  complete  the  unity  of  the  dramatic 
series,  is  wrought  out  in  Lord  Bacon's  book, 
*  Pict.  Shak.  Histories,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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"  The  History  of  Henry  VII.,  by  Bacon,  com 
pletes  the  series  of  the  Shakespeare  Histories  from 
Richard  II.  to  Henry  VIII.  It  takes  the  story 
up,  too,  from  the  very  place  where,  in  Shakespeare, 
it  is  dropped.  Richard  the  Third  ends  with  Bos- 
worth  Field,  with  the  coronation  of  Richmond, 
and  the  order  for  the  decent  interment  of  the 
dead.  Bacon's  history  begins  with  an  '  After/  as 
if  it  was  a  continuation.  And  so  it  is — a  conti 
nuation  of  the  drama,  taking  up  the  history  '  Im 
mediately  after  the  victory/  as  Bacon  writes  in  his 
second  sentence.  Not  a  word  about  Henry  VII. 
as  Earl  of  Richmond,  nothing  about  the  events 
which  preceded  the  Battle  of  Bosworth — a  story 
without  a  beginning :  the  beginning  of  it  is  found 
in  the  drama." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

POPULAR    ERRORS   RESPECTING    LORD 
SOUTHAMPTON  AND  SHAKESPEARE. 

THE  popular  opinion  appears  to  be  that  William 
Shakespeare  was  the  notoriety  of  his  day.  Part 
proprietor  of  the  principal  playhouse,  which  was 
the  resort  of  the  great  and  noble,  he  produced  from 
time  to  time,  plays  which  were  at  once  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  town.  Wise,  witty,  and 
accomplished,  he  was  the  universal  favourite — the 
associate  of  the  great  and  noble — the  theme  of 
every  one's  discourse — the  subject  of  every  one's 
admiration. 

"  From  all  the  accounts  of  Shakespeare  which 
have  come  down  to  us,"  says  Schlegel,  "  it  is  clear 
that  his  contemporaries  knew  well  the  treasure 
they  possessed  in  him;  and  that  they  felt  and 
understood  him  better  than  most  of  those  who 
succeeded  him.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
poetical  fame  which  in  the  progress  of  his  career 
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he  afterwards  acquired,  greatly  contributed  to  en 
noble  the  stage,  and  to  bring  the  player's  profession 
into  better  repute.  That  he  was  not  admitted  into 
the  society  of  persons  of  distinction,  is  altogether 
incredible.  Not  to  mention  many  others,  he  found 
a  liberal  friend  and  kind  patron  in  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Essex. 
His  pieces  were  not  only  the  delight  of  the  great 
public,  but  also  in  great  favour  at  court :  the  two 
monarchs  under  whose  reigns  he  wrote,  were,  ac 
cording  to  a  contemporary,  quite  'taken'  with  him. 
Many  were  acted  at  court ;  and  Elizabeth  appears 
herself  to  have  commanded  the  writing  of  more 
than  one  to  be  acted  at  her  court  festivals.  King 
James,  it  is  well  known,  honoured  Shakespeare  so 
far  as  to  write  to  him  with  his  own  hand." 

Though  probably,  as  an  actor,  not  superior  to  the 
court  tragedian  of  the  present  day — adding  to  that 
his  excellency  as  an  author — we  think,  by  combining 
the  court  favour  now  extended  to  the  one  and  the 
other,  we  can  form  some  faint  conception  of  the 
honour  he  enjoyed  in  the  heartier  days  of  the 
Virgin  Queen.  Every  thing  theatrical  participated, 
we  are  told,  in  his  exaltation;  and  the  actors  of  that 
era  attained  an  eminence,  personal  and  professional, 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled. 
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Yet  surely — if  records  are  to  be  trusted—  the  very 
reverse  of  this  was  the  case.     The  Blackfriars  Thea 
tre  was  essentially  the  People's  Playhouse.    When 
the  new  craft  of  professed  players  was  expelled  the 
City,  the  nobles  and  the  citizens  experienced  no 
let  or  hindrance  of  their  enjoyments.     The  Queen 
in  her  palace,  the  noble  in  his  mansion,  the  lawyer 
at  his  hall,  the  citizen  at  his  tavern  or  inn,  still 
partook  of  their  favourite  pastimes.    The  measure 
was  directed  against  the  populace.      The  commu 
nity,  as  a  body,  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  were  anxious  to  promote,  their 
pleasures  and  pastimes,  in  so  far  as  they  tended  to 
increase  their  bodily  strength  and  activity ;    bear- 
baiting,  wrestling,  fighting,  and  pitching  the  bar, 
they  might  freely  practise :  it  was  the  awakening  of 
their  minds  that  they  dreaded.    The  Mysteries  and 
Moralities,  which  were  to  have  overawed  and  con 
trolled  the   multitude,  had   been   already  turned 
against  their  originators ;  and  the  little  great  men 
of  that  day,  like  the  little  great  men  of  every  suc 
ceeding  age,  dreaded  the  result  to  them,  if  the 
people  should  be  educated. 

Bacon  alone  stood  forward  as  the  advocate  of 
education,  denouncing  as  ignorant  those  that  were 
opposed  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  "  I  think 
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good,"  says  he,  "  to  deliver  it  from  the  discredits 
and  disgraces  which  it  hath  received — all  from  ig 
norance,  but  ignorance  severally  disguised — appear 
ing  sometimes  in  the  zeal  and  jealousy  of  divines ; 
sometimes  in  the  severity  and  arrogancy  of  poli 
ticians  ;  and  sometimes  in  the  errors  and  imper 
fections  of  learned  men  themselves." 

The  Stage  had  a  powerful  opponent  in  the  fana 
tical  religion  of  the  Puritans ;  but  this  was  a  fluc 
tuating  feeling,  acting  with  greater  or  less  force 
in  individuals ;  the  other  pervaded  the  whole  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  was  expressed  and  acted  upon 
most  vigorously  by  those  who,  from  their  proximity, 
considered  their  province  would  be  soonest  invaded. 
Thus  the  citizens  were  anxious  to  annihilate  the  pro 
fessed  players ;  whilst  the  nobles,  seeing  less  danger 
to  themselves,  were  willing  to  be  more  indulgent  to 
the  people,  and  content  with  vindicating  their  power, 
by  imposing  rigorous  restraints. 

With  regard  to  Shakespeare  himself,  though  we 
greatly  admire  and  reluctantly  ditfer  from  Schlegel, 
we  cannot  but  think  his  statement  disingenuous 
when  he  says,  "  Not  to  mention  many  others,  he 
found  a  liberal  friend  and  kind  patron  in  the  Earl 
of  Southampton."  He  must  have  known  that  the 
Earl  of  Southampton  was  the  only  noble  name 
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with  which  that  of  Shakespeare  has  ever  been 
associated. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  position  of  a  noble 
man  subjects  him  to  the  impertinence  of  being 
addressed  by  any  one,*  it  would  be  preposterous 
thence  to  presume  the  existence  of  any  intimacy  ; 
and  though  formerly  such  freedom  might  not  have 
been  allowed,  and  the  permission  to  dedicate  prove 
a  degree  of  knowledge  and  approval,  yet  in  every 
case,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  dedication  seems  to 
intimate  inferiority  rather  than  to  infer  intimacy. 
Few  noblemen  in  that  age  of  stern  morality  would 
have  permitted  their  name  to  have  been  associated 
with  a  poem  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Venus  and 
Adonis ;  and  the  fact  of  Lord  Southampton  having 
done  so,  seems  to  prove  him  to  have  been  at  least 
as  renowned  in  the  annals  of  licentiousness  as  in 
the  arena  of  literature.    In  truth,  he  was  no  Macae- 
11  as,  but  something  of  a  libertine,  and  every  whit 
a  soldier — "  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,"  "  seek 
ing  the  bubble  reputation  e'en  in  the  cannon's 
mouth."     Banished  from  the  court,  he  haunted  the 
playhouse ;   addicted  to  duelling,  and  anxious  to 
avenge  his  private  wrongs,  he  forsook  the  service  of 

*  The  author  means  this  as  an  apology  for  having  addressed 
his  letter  to  a  noble  earl. 
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his  country,  and  forgot  his  duty  to  his  Queen.  The 
distinctions  of  society  were  then  so  marked,  and 
the  distance  between  a  nobleman  and  an  actor,  or 
even  a  dramatic  writer,  so  vast,  that  the  existence 
of  a  friendly  intimacy  is  not  to  be  unhesitatingly 
believed  unless  indisputably  proved.  Most  of  the 
facts  recorded  of  Shakespeare  were  found  or  fabled 
after  the  Restoration;  and  the  only  probability  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  ever  saw,  much  less  conversed  with 
him, — arises  from  the  circumstance  of  Heminge's 
company  having  performed  before  her,  when  pro 
bably  he  was  one  of  the  actors. 

The  story  of  the  autograph  letter  of  King  James 
seems  to  be  quite  apocryphal;  and  "  from  the  ac 
counts  which  have  come  down  to  us/'  we  should 
conclude  that  very  few  of  Shakespeare's  contempo 
raries  knew  anything  at  all  of  him. 

"  Several  Englishmen,"  says  Schlegel,  "  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  players  of  the  first 
epoch  were,  in  all  likelihood,  greatly  superior  to 
those  of  the  second — at  least  with  the  exception  of 
Garrick." 

The  quality  of  the  audience  is  the  best  criterion 
of  the  capacity  of  the  actors :  if  the  audience  was 
rude  and  uncultivated,  it  were  hard  to  believe  that 
the  actors  were  cultured  and  refined. 
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The  witty  and  worthless  writers  for  the  stage 
were  wonderfully  prolific  in  their  productions. 
Heywood  is  reported  to  have  written  220  pieces, 
and  several  others  nearly  as  many.  Among  the 
numerous  advantages  arising  from  the  absence  of 
scenery  and  costume,  may  be  accounted  the  ready 
access  of  authors  to  the  stage,  and  the  equal  com 
petition  to  which  they  were  subjected.  No  consi 
deration  of  expense  deterred  the  acceptation  of  a 
piece.  In  all  ages,  managers  have  been  more  ready 
to  tax  the  ingenuity  of  their  companies  to  learn 
new  parts,  than  to  tax  their  own  pockets  to  provide 
new  scenery  and  dresses.  In  this,  too,  they  act 
wisely ;  for  how  many  avoid  the  theatre,  because 
they  have  "  seen  the  piece  before,"  and  how  soon 
scenery  and  dresses  pall. 

Amid  such  a  profusion  of  plays,  so  much  better 
adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  it  is  impossi 
ble  to  believe  that  the  small  number  attributed  to 
Shakespeare,  which  were  published  during  his  life 
time,  could  have  made  any  great  sensation. 

The  Shakespeare  Plays  were  never  more  popular 
nor  better  appreciated,  than  at  the  present  day ; 
because  they  are  essentially  addressed  to  the  read 
ing  public,  which  was  never  so  extensive  as  now. 

The  collected  plays  in  the  folio  of  1623,  were 
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read  and  appreciated  by  the  then  small  portion  of 
the  community  which  constituted  the  reading 
public ;  and  new  editions,  in  folio,  were  published 
to  supply  their  libraries  and  studies,  though  there 
is  no  suggestion  or  tradition  that  they  were  ever 
performed  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  after  the 
supposed  author's  decease. 

We  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre,  its  plays  and  its  actors ;  but  let  us  not  be 
misunderstood.  The  People's  Playhouse  is,  and 
ever  must  be,  the  foundation  and  support  of  Eng 
land's  drama.  What  we  contend  is,  that  these 
plays  were  beyond,  and  consequently  not  appre 
ciated  by,  the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 

Mysteries,  Moralities,  and  Mummeries  had  satis 
fied  the  people  whilst  the  Bible  was  a  sealed  book ; 
but  when  its  truths  were  made  known  to  them, 
and  the  great  charter  of  freedom  from  priestcraft 
announced,  that  "  whatever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  required  of  any  man 
that  it  should  be  believed,"  .they  then  served  but 
as  subjects  for  merriment. 

As  the  contest  of  creeds  had  provoked  a  better 
knowledge  of  religion,  so  the  contest  of  govern 
ments  excited  inquiry  into  civil  affairs ;  and  under 
the  third  of  the  Stuarts  the  masses  had  attained  an 
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intelligence  wonderfully  in  advance  of  that  which 
they  possessed  under  the  last  of  the  Tudors.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  closing  of  the  theatre  was 
so  great  a  privation  to  the  Londoners  as  it  might 
seem ;  the  excitement  of  the  times  might  compen 
sate  their  loss :  the  Royalists  privately  performing 
pasquinades  in  ridicule  of  the  Puritans,  and  these 
latter,  by  attending  preaching,  supplying  the  ex 
citement  they  had  heretofore  sought  at  plays. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  break 
disturbed  the  natural  growth  of  the  British 
Drama. 

Upon  the  Restoration,  the  theatre  was  reopened 
under  the  managment  of  Sir  William  Davenant, 
upon  whom  extensive  privileges  were  conferred. 
The  decorations,  costumes,  and  other  arrangements 
of  the  theatre,  were  after  the  most  approved  foreign 
model.  The  pieces  produced  were  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  of  the  court,  which  was  most  licen 
tious  and  profligate. 

As  the  practice  of  vice  is  more  consonant  to  men 
than  habits  of  virtue,  and  as  the  extravagant  in 
dulgence  in  all  lawful  or  unlawful  pleasures  was 
considered  an  evidence  of  loyalty,  and  in  no  way  a 
disgrace,  it  is  no  wonder  that  public  and  private 
manners  and  theatrical  entertainments  exhibited  a 
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grossness  it  is  now  hardly  possible  to  credit.  Some, 
doubtless,  simulated  vices  they  neither  adopted  nor 
approved,  in  order  to  be  in  the  fashion;  and  many, 
with  regret,  countenanced  what  they  could  not  alter, 
yet  wished  to  see  cured. 

Thus  the  theatre  continued  to  exist  an  exotic 
foreign  to  the  soil  of  England,  cheered  by  the  feeble 
sunshine  of  the  court,  and  sustained  by  the  fickle 
breath  of  fashion.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Betterton  appeared  at  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  personated  the 
characters  of  Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur. 

It  is  an  elegant  passage  of  Guizot's,  where  he 
says : — "  Imagine  a  man  who  has  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  rooms  lighted  only  with  wax-candles,  chan 
deliers,  or  coloured  glasses — who  has  only  breathed 
in  the  faint  suffocating  atmosphere  of  drawing- 
rooms — who  has  seen  only  the  cascades  of  the  opera, 
calico  mountains,  and  garlands  of  artificial  flowers — 
imagine  such  a  man  suddenly  transported,  one 
magnificent  July  morning,  to  a  region  where  he 
could  breathe  the  purest  air,  under  the  tranquil 
and  graceful  chestnut-trees  which  fringe  the  waters 
of  Interlacken,  and  within  view  of  the  majestic 
glaciers  of  the  Oberland,  and  you  will  have  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  moral  position  of  one  accus- 
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toraed  to  the  dramatic  representations  which  for 
merly  occupied  our  stage,  when  he  unexpectedly 
finds  himself  witnessing  these,  so  simple,  grand, 
and  natural  beauties." 

But  the  change  from  the  artificial  drama  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  natural  of  Shakespeare,  or  to 
Shakespeare  in  its  natural  state,  was  not  so  sudden 
or  complete. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TATE,   KEMBLE,    &c.,   THEIR  KNOW 
LEDGE  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

IN  the  days  of  the  Restoration,  there  lived  a  poet 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  his  name  was  Nahum 
Tate.*  If  the  number  of  editions  his  verses  have 
gone  through,  is  a  criterion  of  his  excellence,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Nahum  Tate  is  the 
greatest  poet  England  ever  produced. 

*  Nahum  Tate  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  and  was  born 
in  Dublin  in  1652.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
college  there.  He  succeeded  Shadwell  as  Poet  Laureate,  and  con 
tinued  in  that  office  until  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  12th 
of  August,  1715,  in  the  Mint,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's 
Church.  He  was  remarkable  for  a  downcast  look, 'and  had  seldom 
much  to  say  for  himself,  but  a  free,  good-natured,  drinking  com 
panion.  His  dramatic  works  are — Brutus  of  Alba,  T.,  4to,  1678. 
The  f,oyal  General,  T.,  4to,  1680.  King  Lear,  T.,  altered  from 
Shakespeare,  4to,  1681.  Richard  II. ;  or,  the  Sicilian  Userper, 
Hist.  Play,  4to,  1681 ;  printed  under  the  latter  title,  4to,  1691. 
The  Ingratitude  of  a  Commonwealth;  or,  the  Fall  of  Coriolanus, 
4to,  1682.  Cuckold's  Haven;  or,  an  Alderman  no  Conjurer, 
F.,  4to,  1685.  Duke  and  no  I>uke,  F.,  4to,  1685  ;  taken  from  Sir 
Aston  Cockayne's  Trappolin.  The  Island  Princess,  Tragic  Com., 
4to,  1687.  Injured  Love;  or,  the  Cruel  Husband,  T.,  4to,  1707. 
Dido  and  JEneas,  Op. — Oxberry's  Edition  of  Lear,  byN.  T. 
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We  have  all  sung  "  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God  "  and  Nahum  Tate.  Now,  Nahum  Tate  knew 
not  Shakespeare,  and  doubtless  would  have  gone 
to  his  grave  in  that  happy  ignorance ;  but  Nahum 
Tate  had  a  friend,  who,  as  Bacon  says,  "  redou- 
bleth  joys." 

John  Boteler,  Esq.,  said  unto  Nahum  Tate — 
"Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  called  Shake 
speare,  who  wrote  a  thing  called  Lear  :  a  great  ge 
nius  such  as  you  are,  might  make  it  into  a  play." 

Now,  Nahum  Tate  prided  himself  on  play- 
writing  as  much  as  Psalmody,  so  he  determined  to 
do  this  very  thing.  When  he  had  done  it,  he 
wrote  a  private  letter  to  John  Boteler,  Esq.  In 
those  days  of  heavy  postage,  a  single  letter  was  a 
chargeable  affair,  and  one  that  contained  anything 
so  heavy  as  Nahum  Tate's  thoughts  would  have 
been  very  expensive  indeed.  It  was  our  habit, 
therefore,  in  those  days  to  enclose  letters  in  books 
and  parcels.  We  believe  it  was  felony  to  do  so ; 
few  things  in  those  days  were  not  felony.  A  man 
could  hardly  stir  without  rendering  himself  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  hanging.  However,  few  of  the 
age  of  forty  can  own  themselves  free  from  this 
fault.  Nahum  Tate  put  his  private  letter  into  his 
published  book,  and  we  have  purloined  it.  We 
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have  done,  as  they  ordinarily  do  at  the  Post-office — 
taken  it  because  we  thought  there  was  something 
in  it  worth  having ;  and  whatever  penalty  it  may 
have  subjected  us  to,  it  will  at  least  save  the  reader 
the  penalty  of  purchasing  the  book. 
Here  the  letter  is  : — 

•  "To  my  esteemed  Friend,  Thos.  Boteler,  Esq.,  1681. 

"  SIR, — You  have  a  natural  right  to  this  piece, 
since  by  your  advice  I  attempted  the  revival  of  it 
with  alterations.  Nothing  but  the  power  of  your 
persuasion,  and  my  zeal  for  all  the  remains  of 
Shakespeare  could  have  wrought  one  to  so  bold  an 
undertaking.  I  found  that  the  new  modelling  of 
this  story  would  force  me  sometimes  on  the  diffi 
cult  task  of  making  the  chiefest  persons  speak 
something  like  their  characters,  on  matter  whereof 
I  had  no  ground  in  my  author.  Lear's  real,  and 
Edgar's  pretended  madness,  have  so  much  of  ex 
travagant  nature  (I  know  not  how  else  to  express 
it),  as  could  never  have  started  but  from  our 
Shakespeare's  creating  fancy.  The  images  and 
language  are  so  odd  and  surprising  (and  yet  so 
agreeable  and  proper),  that  whilst  we  grant  that 
none  but  Shakespeare  could  have  formed  such 
conceptions,  yet  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are  the 
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only  things  that  ought  to  be  said  on  such  occa 
sions.  I  find  the  whole  to  answer  your  account  of 
it — a  heap  of  jewels,  unstrung  and  unpolished, 
yet  so  dazzling  in  their  disorder,  that  I  soon  per 
ceived  that  I  had  seized  a  treasure.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  light  on  one  expedient,  to  rectify 
what  was  wanting  in  the  regularity  and  probability 
of  the  tale,  which  was  to  run  through  the  whole, 
a  love  betwixt  Edgar  and  Cordelia,  that  never 
changed  word  with  each  other  in  the  original. 
This  renders  Cordelia's  indifference,  and  her  father's 
passion,  in  the  first  scene  probable.  It  likewise 
gives  countenance  to  Edgar's  disguise;  making  that 
a  generous  design  that  was  before  a  poor  shift  to 
save  his  life.  The  distress  of  the  story  is  evidently 
heightened  by  it ;  and  it  particularly  gave  occasion 
to  a  new  scene  or  two,  of  more  success  (perhaps) 
than  merit.  This  method  necessarily  threw  me 
on  making  the  tale  conclude  in  a  success  to  the 
innocent  distrest  persons,  otherwise  I  should  have 
encumbered  the  stage  with  dead  bodies,  which 
conduct  makes  many  tragedies  conclude  with  un 
seasonable  jests.  Yet  was  I  rackt  with  no  small 
fears  for  so  bold  a  change,  till  I  found  it  well 
received  by  the  audience;  and  if  this  will  not 
satisfy  the  reader,  I  can  produce  an  authority 
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which  questionless  will.  [He  then  quotes  Mr. 
Dryden's  Preface  to  the  Spanish  Friar.]  '  Neither 
is  it  so  trivial  a  matter  to  make  a  tragedy  end 
happily,  for  it  is  more  difficult  to  save  than  to  kill. 
The  dagger  and  cup  of  poison  are  always  in  readi 
ness  ;  but  to  bring  the  action  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  then  by  probable  means  to  recover  all,  will 
require  the  art  and  judgement  of  a  writer,  and  cost 
him  many  a  pang  in  the  performance.'  One  thing 
more  I  have  to  apologize  for,  which  is,  that  I  have 
used  less  quaintness  of  expression,  even  in  the 
newest  parts  of  this  play.  I  confess  'twas  design 
in  me  partly  to  comply  with  my  author's  style,  to 
make  the  scenes  of  a  piece,  and  partly  to  give  it 
some  resemblance  of  the  times  and  persons  here 
represented. 

"  Your  obliged  friend  and  humble  servant, 

"  N.  TATE." 

Of  course,  Nahum  Tate  struck  the  Fool  out  of 
the  play.  The  Poet  Laureate  knew  that  fools  were 
not  fit  companions  for  kings.  There  have  been 
profane  persons  who  have  said,  that  there  have 
been  kings  who,  when  quite  alone,  had  a  fool  to 
their  company;  but  Nahum  Tate  was  not  a  pro 
fane  person ;  for,  though  given  to  drunkenness  and 
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debt, — he    loved   kings,    and   wrote   psalms   and 
birthday  odes. 

The  following  is  the  title  of  Nahum  Tate's  pre 
cious  production : — 

THE  HISTORY  OF  KING  LEAR. 

ACTED    AT    THE 

QUEEN'S  THEATRE. 

REVIV'D,  WITH  ALTERATIONS, 

BY  N.  TATE. 

LONDON : 

Printed  by  H.  Hills,  for  Richd.  Wellington, 
at  the  Lute,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard;  and 
E.  Rumbold,  at  the  Post  House,  Covent 
Garden;  and  sold  by  Benj.Lintott,  at  the 
Cross  Keys,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  1699. 
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We  have  made  our  extracts  from  the  acting 
copy,  because,  though  we  cannot  imagine  any  to 
have  read  the  play  through,  we  must  believe  many 
to  have  sat  out  the  performance. 
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THE  THING  CALLED  LEAH,  PUBLISHED  IN  1623. 
Actus  Quartus,  Scena  Prima. 

Enter  EDGAB. 

Yet  better  thus,  and  knowne  to  be  contemu'd, 
Than  still  contemn' d  and  flatter'd,  to  be  worst :  * 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear : 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  lest, 
The  worst  returnes  to  laughter.    Welcome  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial!  ayre,  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. 

Enter  GTLOIJCESTEB  and  an  OLD  MAN. 

But  who  comes  here  ?    My  father  poorly  led  ? 
World,  world,  O  world ! 

But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  f  hate  ^  thee, 
Life  would  not  yidd  to  age.  I wait ) 

Old  Man.  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  bene  your  tenant, 
And  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  yeares. 

Glo.  Away,  get  the  away  :  good  friend,  begone ; 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all, 
Thee,  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  You  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes  : 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw.    Full  oft  'tis  eeene 

*  Theobald  says  this  sentiment  is  so  much  akin  to  a  passage 
in  Ovid,  that  it  seems  to  be  taken  directly  from  it : — 

Fortuna  miserrima  tula  est 
Nam  timor  eventus  deterioris  abest. 

Ejrist.  ii.  lib.  2,  ex  Ponto. 
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NAHUM  TATE'S  NEW  VEESION. 

Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Corn.  I  will  have  my  revenge  e'er  I  depart  his  house. 
Regan,  see  here,  a  plot  upon  our  state  ; 

[Gives  her  a  letter. 

'Tis  Gloster's  character,  who  has  betray'd 
His  double  trust,  of  subject  and  of  host. 

Reg.  Then  double  be  our  venge.ance ;  this  confirms 
Tli'  intelligence  that  we  but  now  receiv'd 
That  he  hath  been  this  night  to  seek  the  King. 
But,  who,  sir,  was  the  kind  discoverer  ? 

Corn.  Our  eagle,  quick  to  spy,  and  fierce  to  seize, 
Our  trusty  Edmund, 

Beg.  'Twas  a  noble  service ; 
O,  Cornwall,  take  him  to  thy  deepest  trust, 
And  wear  him  as  a  jewel  at  thy  heart. 

JEdm.  Think,  sir,  how  hard  a  fortune  I  sustain, 
That  makes  me  thus  repent  of  serving  you. 
Oh,  that  this  treason  had  not  been,  or  I 
Not  the  discoverer ! 

Corn.  Edmund,  thou  shalt  find 
A  father  in  our  love,  and  from  this  minute 
We  call  thee  Earl  of  Grloster ;  but  there  yet 
Remains  another  justice  to  be  done, 
And  that's  to  punish  this  discarded  traitor  ; 
But,  lest  thy  tender  nature  should  relent 
At  his  just  sufferings,  nor  brook  the  sight, 
We  wish  thee  to  withdraw. 

Reg.  The  grotto,  sir,  within  the  lower  grove 
Has  privacy,  to  suit  a  mourner's  thought.  [Aside  to  him. 

Edm.  And  there  I  may  expect  a  comforter — 
Ha,  madam  ?  [Aside  to  her. 

Reg.  What  may  happen,  sir,  I  know  not ; 
But  'twas  a  friend's  advice.    (Aside  to  him.)         [Exit  Edmund. 
Corn.  Bring  the  traitor  in. 
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Our  meanes  secure  us ;  and  our  meer  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.     O  deare  sonne  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  ahused  father's  wrath ; 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch,* 
I'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again. 

Old  Man.  How  now  ?  who 's  there  ? 

Edg.  O  gods!   who  is't  can  say,  I  am  at  the  worst  ? 
I  am  worse,  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poore  mad  Tom. 

Edg,  And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  the  worst  is  not, 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  this  is  the  worst. 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  H 

Qlo.  Is  it  a  beggar  man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman,  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
I'  th'  last  night's  storrne  I  such  a  fellow  saw ;  f 
Which  made  me  think  a  man,  a  worme.     My  sonne, 
Came  then  into  my  minde,  and  yet  my  minde 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him. 
(I've  heard  more  since.) 
As  flies  to  wanton  boyes,  are  we  to  th'  gods  ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  , 

Edg.  How  should  this  be  ? 
Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  foole  to  sorrow, 
Ang'ring  itself  and  others — Bless  thee,  master. 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

*  "  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  these  boldnesses  of  expres 
sion  are  very  infrequent  in  our  English  Poetry,  though  familiar 
with  the  Greeks  and  Latins." — THEOBALD. 

t  We  recollect  an  old  blind  organist  who  always  iised  the  ex 
pression,  "  I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  see  you  at  first." 
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Enter  GTLOSTEE. 

Bind  fast  his  arms. 

Olo.  What  mean  your  graces  ? 
You  are  my  guests ;  pray  do  me  no  foul  play. 

Corn.  Bind  him  [they  bind  him],  I  say,  hard,  harder  yet. 

Beg.  Now,  traitor,  thou  shalt  find 

Corn.  Speak,  rebel,  where  hast  thou  sent  the  King  ? 
Whom,  spite  of  our  decree,  thou  saved'st  last  night. 

Glo.  I'm  tied  to  th'  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course. 

Reg.  Say  where  and  why,  thou  has  conceal'd  him,  traitor. 

CHo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  hands 
Tear  out  his  poor  old  eyes,  nor  the  fierce  sister 
Carve  his  anointed  flesh ;  but  I  shall  see 
The  swift- wing'd  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Corn.  Sees't  thou  shalt  never ;  slaves,  perform  your  work. 

[Servants  take  Gloster  out. 
Out  with  those  treacherous  eyes ;  dispatch,  I  say. 

Glo.  (within).  He  that  will  think  to  live  'till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help — O  cruel !  oh  ye  gods  ! 

Edw.  Hold,  hold,  my  lord,  I  bar  your  cruelty ; 
I  cannot  love  your  safety,  and  give  way 
To  such  inhuman  practice. 

Corn.  Ah,  my  villain  ! 

Edw.  I  have  been  your  servant  from  my  infancy  ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  with  this  boldness. 

Corn.  Take  thy  death,  slave. 

[Stabs  Edward,  and  puts  up  his  dagger. 

Edw.  Nay,  then,  revenge,  whilst  yet  my  blood  is  warm ! 

[Draws  his  sword,  runs  Cornwall  through  the  body, 
and  is  carried  off"  by  two  guards,  R.  H.  Corn 
wall  is  supported  by  servants. 

Reg.  Help  here — are  you  not  hurt,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  (within).  Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 
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Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Get  thee  away  :  If  for  my  sake, 
Thou  wilt  oretake  us  hence  a  mile  or  twaine 
I'  th'  way  tow'rd  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love ; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  his  naked  soule, 
Whom  I'll  intreate  to  leade  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. 

Glo.  "Tis  the  time's  plague 
(When  madmen  leade  the  blind)  : 
Do  as  I  bid,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  T  le  bring  him  the  best  Parrel  that  I  have, 
Come  on 't  what  will.  [Exit. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold ; — I  cannot  daub  it  further. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  And  yet  I  must ; 
Blesse  thy  sweete  eyes,  they  bleede. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Both  style  and  gate,  horseway,  and  footpath  :  poor  Tom 
hath  been  scar'd  out  of  his  good  wits.  Blesse  thee  goodman's 
sonne,  from  the  foul  fiend. 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heav'ns  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  That  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier :  Heavens  deale  so  still : 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted. man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  do's  not  feele,  feele  your  powre  quickly  : 
So  distribution  should  undoo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough.     Dost  thou  know  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  master. 

Glo.  There  is  a  cliffe  whose  high  and  bending  head 
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Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain, 
Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee ;  it  was  he 
That  broach'd  thy  treason,  show'd  us  thy  dispatches  ; 
There — read,  and  save  the  Cambrian  prince  a  labour, 

[Throws  the  letter  out  to  him. 

Glo.  (within).  0  my  folly ! 
Then  Edgar  was  abused ;  kind  gods,  forgive  me  that ! 

Reg.  How  is 't  my  lord ?  [To  Cornwall. 

Corn.  Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain,  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Cambray ;  throw  this  slave  upon  a  dunghill. 
Regan,  I  bleed  apace  ;  give  me  your  arm. 

[Exeunt  Regan  and  Cornwall. 

Enter  EDG-AB  in  disguise. 

Edg.  The  lowest  and  most  abject  thing  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  hope,  and  is  secure  from  fear. 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best, 
The  worst  returns  to  better.    Who  conies  here  ? 

[Retires  a  little  up  the  stage. 

Enter  GLOSTEH  led  by  an  OLD  MAN. 

My  father  poorly  led !  deprived  of  sight, 

The  precious  stones  torn  from  their  bleeding  rings ! 

When  will  the  measure  of  my  woes  be  full  ? 

Old  Man.  O,  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  your  tenant 
And  your  father's  tenant,  these  forescore  years. 

Glo.  Away,  get  thee  away  ;  good  friend,  be  gone ; 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all ; 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  You  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes ; 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw  :  O  dear  sou  Edgar ! 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I  'd  say  I  had  eyes  again. 

Edg.  Alas!  he's  sensible  that  I  was  wronged, 
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Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brimme  of  it, 
And  I'le  repayre  the  misery  thou  do'st  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me  :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  neede. 

Edg.  Give  me  thy  arme  ; 
Poore  Tom  shall  leade  thee. 

Scena  Secunda. 
Enter  Q-ONKEIL,  BASTABD,  and  STEWARD. 

Gon.  Welcome,  my  lord.     I  tnarvell,  our  mild  husband 
Not  met  us  on  the  way. 
Now,  where 's  your  master  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  within  ;  but  never  man  so  chang'd ; 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed : 
He  smil'd  at  it.     I  told  him  you  were  comming, 
His  answer  was,  the  worse.     Of  Q-loster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  sonne 
When  I  informed  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot ; 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to  him ; 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.  Then  shall  you  go  no  further. 
It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake :  he  '11  not  feele  wrongs 
Which  tye  him  to  an  answer ;  our  wishes  on  the  way 
May  prove  effects.     Backe,  Edmund,  to  my  brother ; 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powres, 
I  must  change  names  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 
Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trustie  servant 
Shall  passe  betweene  us :  e'er  long  you  are  like  to  heare 
(If  you  dare  venture  in  your  owne  behalfe) 
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And  should  I  own  myself,  his  tender  heart 

Would  break  betwixt  the  extremes  of  grief  and  joy.  [Aside. 

Old  Man.  How  now  ?  who  'a  there  ? 

Edg.  (advancing  R.  H.  of  Gloucester).     A  charity  for  poor 
Tom.     Play  fair  and  defy  the  foul  fiend. 

0  gods!  and  must  I  still  pursue  this  trade, 
Trifling  beneath  such  loads  of  misery  ? 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Olo.  In  the  late  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw, 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm. 
Where  is  the  lunatick  ? 

Old  Man.  Here,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Get  thee  now  away  ;  if  for  my  sake 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us  hence  a  mile  or  two, 

1  'th'  way  to  Dover,  do 't  for  ancient  love, 
And  bring  some  cov'ring  for  this  naked  wretch, 
Whom  I  '11  intreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  my  lord,  he 's  mad. 

Glo.  'Tis  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the  blind  ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee. 

Old  Man.  I  '11  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that  I  have, 
Come  on 't  what  will. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom 's  a-cold ;  I  cannot  fool  it  longer ;        [Aside. 
And  yet  I  must. — Bless  thy  sweet  eyes,  they  bleed ; 
Believe  't,  poor  Tom  ev'n  weeps  his  blind  to  see  'em. 

Glo.  Knows't  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horseway  and  footpath. 
Poor  Tom  has  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits.     Bless 
Every  true  man's  son  from  the  foul  fiend. 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse ;  that  I  am  wretched 
Makes  thee  the  happier.     Heav'n  deal  so  still! 
Thus  let  the  griping  usurer's  hoard  be  scatter'd, 
So  distribution  shall  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough.     Dost  thou  know  Dover? 

Edg.  Ay,  master. 
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A  mistresses  command.     Weare  this  ;  spare  speech ; 
Decline  your  head.     This  kisse,  if  it  durst  speake, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  ayre : 
Conceive,  and  fare  the  well. 

Edm.  Yours  in  the  rankes  of  death.  [Exit. 

Gon,  My  most  deare  Glos'ter. 
Oh  the  strange  difference  of  man,  and  man, 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due, 
My  foole  usurpes  my  body. 


Then  came  the  days  of  the  Siddons.  Shake 
speare  was  appreciated  then.  We  have  all  heard 
our  fathers  or  grandfathers  talk  of  John  Philip 
Kemble,  and  how  great  he  was  in  Hamlet  and 
Coriolanus.  Remembering,  as  we  do,  the  reading 
that  was  appreciated  in  the  desk,  and  the  oratory 
that  was  popular  in  the  pulpit,  in  our  boyhood's 
days,  we  doubt  if  John  Kemble  would  be  greatly 
approved  at  the  present  time.  John  Philip  Kem 
ble  was  esteemed  a  great  actor,  a  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman. 

Young  was  the  great  tragedian  of  our  early  days. 
Edmund  Kean  was  a  fine  impersonator  of  certain 
characters ;  but  Young's  reading,  elocution,  dress, 
and  deportment,  was  much  more  finished  and 
refined.  Charles  Kemble,  in  light  comedy,  was 
clever ;  he  dressed  as  well  as  the  Charles  Mathews 
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Olo.  There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  dreadfully  down  on  the  roaring  deep ; 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brink  of  it, 
And  I  '11  repair  the  poverty  thou  bear'st 
With  something  rich  about  me.     From  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg.  Give  me  thy  arm  ?  poor  Tom  shall  guide  thee. 

Olo.  Soft,  for  I  hear  the  tread  of  passengers. 

Enter  KENT  in  his  own  character,  and  CORDELIA,  L.  H. 


of  the  present  day ;  but  he  could  never  forget  that 
he  was  a  handsome  man,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
ladies.  When  his  daughter  Fanny  played  Bel- 
videra,  in  Venice  Preserved,  he  took  the  part  of 
Pierre.  Pierre  had  never  been  such  a  gay  gallant 
soldier  before.  He  played  the  character  well 
though.  Young  had  often  performed  it ;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  line 

Curse  on  this  weakness,  [Weeps. 

the  refined  and  elegant  Young  used  (we  can't  find 
a  better  expression)  to  grub  the  tear  out  with  his 
knuckle.  Try  the  action,  reader,  and  you  will/ee/ 
its  appropriateness.  Charles  Kemble,  at  the  same 
passage,  drew  out  a  cambric  handkerchief,  and 
with  an  appropriate  flourish,  like  the  soldier  in  the 
song  who  leant  upon  his  sword,  "  he  wiped  away 
a  tear." 
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The  several  actions  were  characteristic  of  the 
two  men. 

We  will  admit  that  John  Philip  Kemble  was  a 
great  actor,  attaching  our  own  meaning  to  that 
word.  The  characters  of  a  scholar  and  a  gentle 
man  we  cannot  award  him,  at  present.  He,  like 
Nahum  Tate,  had  heard  that  a  man  called  Shake 
speare  had  made  a  thing  called  the  Tempest,  and 
he  compiled  a  play  out  of  it.  It  is  called 
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We  have  extracted  a  scene  or  two  : — 

Act  V.  Scene  1.— A  Wood. 
Enter  PEOSPEEO  and  MIBANDA. 

Pros.  You  beg  in  vain ;  I  cannot  pardon  him, 
He  has  offended  Heaven. 

Mir.  Then  let  Heav'n  punish  him. 

Pros.  It  will,  by  me. 

Mir.  Grant  him  at  least  some  respite  for  my  sake. 

Pros.  I  by  deferring  justice  should  incense 
The  Deity  against  myself  and  you. 

Mir.  Yet  I  have  heard  you  say  the  pow'rs  above 
Are  slow  in  punishing,  and  should  not  you 
Resemble  them  ? 
And  can  you  be  his  judge  and  executioner. 

Pros.  I  cannot  force  Gonzalo,  or  my  brother, 
Much  less  the  father  to  destroy  the  son  ; 
It  must  be  then  the  monster  Caliban, 
And  he's  not  here;  but  Ariel  straight  shall  fetch  him. 

~Rnter  ABIEL. 

Ariel.  My  potent  lord,  before  thou  call'st  I  come 
To  serve  thy  will. 

Pros.  Then,  spirit,  fetch  me  here  my  savage  slave. 
'  Ariel.  My  lord,  it  does  not  need. 

Pros.  Art  thou  then  prone  to  mischief,  wilt  thou  be 
Thyself  the  executioner  ? 

Ariel.  Think  better  of  thy  airy  minister, 
Who,  for  thy  sake,  unbidden,  this  night  has  flown 
O'er  almost  all  the  habitable  world. 

Pros.  But  to  what  purpose  was  thy  diligence  ? 

Ariel.  When  I  was  chidden  by  my  mighty  lord 
For  my  neglect  of  young  Hippolito, 
I  went  to  view  his  body,  and  soon  found 
His  soul  was  but  retir'd,  not  sally'd  out : 
Then  I  collected 
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The  best  of  simples  underneath  the  moon, 
The  best  of  balms,  and  to  the  wound  apply'd 
The  healing  juice  of  vulnerary  herbs. 
His  only  danger  was  his  loss  of  blood  ; 
But  now  he 's  wak'd,  my  lord,  and  just  this  hour 
He  must  be  dress'd  again,  as  I  have  done  it. 
Anoint  the  sword  which  pierc'd  him,  with  his  weapon- 
Salve,  and  wrap  it  close  from  air,  till  I  have  time  to  visit  him  again. 

Pros.  Thou  art  my  faithful  servant, 
It  shall  be  done ;  be  it  your  task,  Miranda, 
Because  your  sister  is  not  present  here ; 
While  I  go  visit  your  dear  Ferdinand, 
Prom  whom  I  will  a  while  conceal  this  news, 
That  it  may  be  more  welcome. 

Mir.  I  obey  you, 

And  with  a  double  duty,  sir ;  for  now 
You  twice  have  given  me  life.  [Exit. 

Pros.  Now  haste,  untie  the  spell,  and  to  me  bring 
The  wretched  Caliban,  and  his  companions.     [Exeunt  severally. 

Act  T.  Scene  2. — A  Cave. 
HiPPOLlTO  discovered  on  a  couch,  DOEINDA  by  him. 

Dor.  How  do  you  find  yourself? 

Hip.  I  'm  somewhat  cold, 

Can  you  not  draw  me  nearer  to  the  sun  ? 
I  am  too  weak  to  walk. 

Dor.  My  love,  I  '11  try. 

I  thought  you  never  would  have  walk'd  again  ; 
They  told  me  you  were  gone  away  to  heaven  ; 
Have  you  been  there  ? 

Hip.  I  know'not  where  I  was. 

Dor.  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  promise  me 
You  will  not  die  again. 

Hip.  Indeed  I  will  not. 

Dor.  You  must  not  go  to  heaven,  unless  we  go  together  ; 
But  much  I  wonder  what  it  is  to  die. 
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Hip.  Sure  'tis  to  dream  a  sort  of  breathless  sleep, 
When  once  the  soul  'a  gone  out. 

Dor.  What  is  the  soul  ? 

Hip.  A  small  blue  thing  that  runs  about  within  us. 

Dor.  Then  I  have  seen  it  of  a  frosty  morning 
Run  smoaking  from  my  mouth. 

Hip.  But,  dear  Dorinda, 
What  is  become  of  him  who  fought  with  me  ? 

Dor.  Oh !  I  can  tell  you  joyful  news  of  him  : 
My  father  means  to  make  him  die  to-day, 
For  what  he  did  to  you. 

Hip.  That  must  not  be, 
My  dear  Dorinda,  go  and  beg  your  father 
He  may  not  die ;  it  was  my  fault  he  hurt  me, 
I  urg'd  him  to  it  first. 

Dor.  But  if  he  live,  he  '11  ne'er  leave  killing  you. 

Hip.  My  dear,  go  quickly,  lest  you  come  too  late. 

[Exit  Dorinda. 

John  Philip  Kemble  possibly  was  a  scholar  and 
a  gentleman — but  he  did  not  behave  like  a  gentle 
man  to  Shakespeare,  and  he  was  not  a  Shakesperian 
scholar. 

At  the  end  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Johnson 
remarks  : — "  From  this  play  The  Tatter  formed  a 
story/'  vol.  iv.  No.  131.  After  narrating  the  story 
as  it  appears  in  the  Taller,  he  adds  : — "  It  cannot 
but  seem  strange  that  Shakespeare  should  be  so 
little  known  to  the  author  of  the  Tatter,  that  he 
shoud  suffer  the  Story  to  be  obtruded  upon  him, 
or  so  little  known  to  the  publick,  that  he  should 
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liope  to  make  it  pass  upon  his  readers  as  a  novel 
narrative  of  a  transaction  in  Lincolnshire ;  yet  it 
is  apparent  that  he  was  deceived,  or  intended  to 
deceive,  that  he  knew  not  himself  whence  the  story 
was  taken,  or  hoped  he  might  rob  so  obscure  a 
writer  without  detection/' 

We  might  multiply  instances  proving  how  this 
author  has  been  travestied  or  ignored  by  those  who 
profess  to  idolise  him.  But  having  shown  how  the 
great  poet  Tate,  the  great  actor  Kemble,  and  the 
great  essayist  Steele,  treated  him, — we  may  well 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  conclude  how  he  has  been 
used  by  lesser  men. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  WHAT  HAS  GONE 
BEFORE. 

IT  would  be  a  new,  though  certainly  a  very 
promising  feature  in  Shakesperian  inquiry  and 
discussion,  that  the  evidence  adduced  should  be 
required  to  have  some  little  bearing  upon  the 
point  sought  to  be  established. 

Critics  have  debated  the  period  at  which  Shake 
speare  left  school,  without  stopping  to  inquire  when 
he  went  there :  the  existence  of  a  free  school  at 
Stratford  being  abundant  proof  that  he  must  have 
been  a  scholar  at  it ;  the  existence  of  a  hostelrie  at 
Stratford,  would  be  as  good  proof  that  he  was  a 
drunkard. 

The  lines, 

There's  a  divinity  doth  shape  our  ends, 
Bough  hew  them  as  we  will, 

because  skewers  are  made  of  rough  wood,  and  shaped 
or  pointed  at  the  ends,  are  assumed  to  prove  that 
Shakespeare's  father  was  a  butcher. 
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His  journeys  to  Italy  and  Scotland  are  supported 
by  evidence  of  a  similar  kind. 

And  Mr.  Charles  Butler  claims  him  as  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  upon  negative  evidence, 
which  would  just  as  well  entitle  him  to  be  con 
sidered  a  Mahometan;  therefore  it  is  not  for 
editors,  critics,  and  commentators  who  are  versed 
in  Shakesperian  lore,  to  object  that  the  evidence  is 
not  conclusive,  or  the  argument  not  logical. 

Not  being  worst, 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise ; 

With  such  desultory  discourse,  volumes  might 
be  filled ;  and  it  would  be  agreeable  to  our  humour 
so  to  do,  for  it  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  love  to 
dilate.  We  must,  however,  put  some  restriction 
upon  ourselves,  out  of  regard  to  our  readers.  And 
supposing  them  to  have  arrived  at  this  point,  we 
will  make  a  little  chart  of  the  wilderness  which 
they  have  passed  through,  and  what  we  wished 
them  to  learn  in  their  wanderings. 

Had  we  accompanied  them,  we  should  have 
pointed  out,  that  very  little  indeed  is  known  of  the 
History  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  that  little  in 
no  way  connects  him  with  these  Plays — that  the 
writer  of  them  must  have  possessed  a  vast  variety 
of  talents,  such  as  have  been  reported  to  have 
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been  found  in  Francis  Bacon,  and  in  him  alone;  that 
the  wit  and  poetry  are  of  a  kind  which  was  pecu 
liarly  his— that  William  Shakespeare  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon  connected  himself  with  a  class  which 
had  only  recently  sprung  into  existence,  and  which 
were  held  in  the  utmost  contempt — that  he  was 
neither  eminent  as  an  actor,  nor  as  a  writer,  during 
his  lifetime,  nor  celebrated  as  such  in  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  his  death — that  there  are 
some  remarkable  coincidences  of  expression  in 
these  plays  and  in  the  writings  of  Bacon,  and  that 
the  latter  was  ever  careful  to  note  anything  like 
a  quotation — that  the  theatre  with  which  Shake 
speare  was  connected  was  the  Public  Theatre — 
the  lowest  place  at  which  dramatic  entertainments 
were  then  represented — that  literary  labour  was 
not  at  that  time  ordinarily  pursued  for  pecuniary 
recompense,  and  the  few  that  followed  such  an  oc 
cupation  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  contempt 
— that  a  play  was  hardly  considered  a  literary 
work,  and  ranked  infinitely  below  a  sonnet,  and 
that  learned  men  would  as  little  have  prided  them 
selves  upon  writing  one,  as  upon  uttering  a  don 
mot — that  the  first  collection  of  plays  that  as 
sumed  anything  like  the  appearance  of  a  literary 
work  was  Ben  Jonson's  splendid  folio — thai  it  was 

10 
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after  this  was  published  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Bacon,  and  probably  with  the  plays,  many  of 
which  certainly  never  were  published,  if  in  any 
other  way  ever  heard  of,  before  the  publication  of 
the  folio  of  1623 — that  after  that  they  did  not 
become  popular  as  plays,  and  had  a  very  limited 
circulation — that  they  were  hardly  known  at  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  and  so  little  appreciated, 
that  the  most  ignorant  considered  themselves  able 
to  improve  them — that  they  have  become  generally 
popular  through  actors  delineating  characters,  and 
delivering  speeches,  which  were  either  not  written, 
or  not  so  appropriated  by  the  poet ;  whilst  his  true 
admirers  have  ever  been,  and  are  still,  that, — at 
one  time  small,  but  rapidly  increasing, — portion  of 
the  community,  the  reading  public ;  these  admire 
him  for  beauties  quite  independent  of  the  boards, 
and  which  shine  forth,  in  spite  of  the  ill  usage 
which  the  book  has  been  subject  to. 

What  with  alterations  of  the  text,  perplexing 
notes,  and  injudicious  commentaries,  we  safely 
assert,  that  with  the  exception  (possibly)  of  Theo 
bald's,  no  edition  of  the  Shakespeare  Plays  has- 
been  published,  from  that  of  Rowe  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  can  at  all 
be  relied  on.  We  say  nothing  of  editions  pub- 
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lished  by  living  authors;  yet  we  cannot  refrain 
from  remarking,  that  in  this  present  year  (1857)  a 
learned  man,  not  content  with  weakening  passages 
by  altering  words,  has  changed  the  very  form  of 
the  dialogue,  and  turned  the  nervous  and  expres 
sive  lines  addressed  by  Cassius  to  Casca,  amidst 
the  thunder  and  lightning,  in  the  first  act  of 
Julius  Caesar, — 

You  are  dull,  Caska  : 

And  those  sparkes  of  life,  that  should  be  in  a  Eoman, 
You  doe  want,  or  else  you  use  not. 
You  looke  pale,  and  gaze,  and  put  on  feare, 
And  cast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens, — 

into 

You  are  dull,  Casca  ;  and  those  sparks  of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not.     You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens : 

and  he  prides  himself  upon  improving  the  poetry 
of  the  Dramatist.  A  Baden  bath  towel  might 
probably  be  ironed  as  smooth  as  a  cambric  ker 
chief,  and  look  all  the  neater  for  the  process,  but 
it  would  thereby  lose  both  its  character  and  its 
peculiar  excellence. 

His  Bible  and  his  Shakespeare  are  books  Pro 
testant  Englishmen  pride  themselves  upon  possess- 
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ing,  and  profess  to  peruse.  Parts  of  each  are 
periodically  brought  under  notice,  and  so  incor 
porated  in  ordinary  conversation,  that  without 
much  reading  a  man  must  know  something  of 
them,  and  without  much  cunning,  "  may  seem  to 
know  that  he  doth  not."  Yet  how  few  can  con 
scientiously  say  of  either  the  one  or  the  other,  that 
"  he  has  read  it  right  through."  How  few,  whilst 
reading  their  editions,  are  aware  of  the  vast  dif 
ference  betwixt  them  and  "  what  he  hath  left  us." 
The  Bible  was  long  locked  up  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  only  known  through  the  commen 
taries  of  the  priests;  the  Shakespeare  Plays  are 
similarly  locked  up  in  almost  inaccessible  libra 
ries,  and  similarly  made  known.  The  traditions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  hardly  less  true  to  the 
former,  than  is  the  text  of  those  self-constituted 
priests  to  the  latter.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the 
laity  should  possess  this  volume  in  its  integrity. 

And  here  let  me  notice  a  belief  that  is  growing 
very  general  amongst  Shakesperian  students,  in 
which  we  are  much  disposed  to  concur.  It  is 
urged  on  one  side,  that  the  folio  editions  are  so 
faulty  and  full  of  errors,  textual  and  typographical, 
that  it  is  free  to  any  one  to  make  them  just  what 
he  pleases.  It  is  urged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
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"  as  a  typographical  production,  it  is  better  exe 
cuted  than  the  common  run  of  English  popular 
printing  of  that  date."  The  opinion  that  is  gain 
ing  ground  is,  that  the  several  volumes  of  the 
same  edition  vary,  parts  and  passages  having  been 
altered  as  the  printing  proceeded.  This  would  be 
an  interesting  subject  to  investigate,  but  would 
involve  the  necessity  of  looking  out  for  the  most 
incorrect  as  well  as  the  most  perfected  copy.  But 
certainly  something  would  be  gained  if  Shake- 
sperians  could  be  brought  to  agree  upon  any  one 
point. 

We  may  here  mention  a  fact  which  we  have 
remarked,  and  have  not  seen  noted  by  any  com 
mentator — that  every  page  in  each  of  the  three 
first  folio  editions  contains  exactly  the  same  amount 
of  matter; — the  same  word  which  begins  or  ends 
the  page  in  the  1623  edition,  begins  and  ends  the 
page  in  the  1632  and  1664  editions :  proving  that 
they  were  printed  from  one  author,  if  not  from 
the  same  types.  The  1685  edition  is  altogether 
different. 

Some  things  that  we  have  written  will  doubtless 
be  attempted  to  be  disproved,  many  will  be  dis 
torted  ;  and  we  shall  be  told  that  the  sum  of  the 
whole  does  not  prove  that  Bacon  wrote  the  plays 
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attributed  to  Shakespeare.  We  have  never  said  or 
insinuated  that  we  hoped  or  expected  to  prove  any 
such  a  thing.  All  we  say  is,  that  for  150  years  an 
arduous  investigation  has  been  carried  on  in  a 
clean  contrary  direction.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
pursue  it  for  150  days,  for  150  hours,  in  this? 
We  repeat  what  we  wrote  in  an  early  page :  "  We 
do  but  hope  to  adduce  such  evidence  as  may  induce 
some  active  inquiry  in  this  direction." 

And  what  is  the  use  ? 

Let  Bacon  answer  : — 

"  The  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making 
or  wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is 
the  presence  of  it;  the  belief  of  truth,  which  is 
the  enjoying  of  it — is  THE  SOVEREIGN  GOOD  OF 

HUMAN    NATURE/' 

But  what  is  the  practical  use  ? 

Let  Schlegel  answer :  —  "  The  admiration  of 
Shakespeare  remained  unproductive  for  dramatic 
poetry.  Because  he  has  been  so  much  the  object 
of  astonishment,  as  an  unapproachable  genius,  who 
owed  everything  to  nature  and  nothing  to  art. 
His  success,  it  is  thought,  is  without  example,  and 
can  never  be  repeated;  nay,  it  is  even  forbidden 
to  enter  into  the  same  region.  Had  he  been 
considered  more  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it 
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would  have  led  to  an  endeavour  to  understand  the 
principles  which  he  followed  in  his  practice,  and 
an  attempt  to  master  them.  A  meteor  appears, 
disappears,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind ;  the  course 
of  a  heavenly  body  ought  however  to  be  delineated 
by  the  astronomer,  for  the  sake  of  investigating 
more  accurately  the  laws  of  general  mechanics." 

"Whatever  is  done/'  says  Bacon,  "by  virtue 
and  industry,  seems  to  be  done  by  a  kind  of  habit 
and  art,  and  therefore  open  to  be  imitated  and  fol 
lowed  ;  whereas  felicity  is  inimitable." 

Hence  men  have  been  deterred  from  attempting, 
by  "virtue  and  industry,"  to  compete  with  that 
"felicity"  which  they  believe  to  be  "inimitable." 

This  we  note  to  be  an  evil. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  proved  that  these  plays 
were  written  by  Bacon,  it  would  be  inferred  that 
this  branch  of  literature  does  not  so  much  require 
skill  and  practice  in  that  part  of  poetry  which,  as 
Bacon  says,  "  respects  words,  and  is  but  as  a  cha 
racter  of  stile,"  as  extensive  and  varied  knowledge, 
feeling,  reflection,  and  experience,  which  form  the 
poetic  mind. 

And  when  we  consider  how  ready  and  powerful 
a  medium  of  communicating  and  diffusing  know 
ledge  the  stage  is,  or  might  be,  if  it  should  appear 
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that  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  man 
of  the  world,  are  the  best  qualified  contributors  to 
it;  how  many  rich  thoughts  and  wise  reflections 
— which  perhaps,  after  encumbering  portfolios  for 
a  time,  have  been  consigned  to  the  waste-paper 
basket,  may  in  future  be  worked  up  into  a  play — 
and  thus  embalmed  for  the  use  and  delight  of 
future  ages. 

Reader — au  revoir. 
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Go,  little  Book — our  name  is  of  no  note — our 
recommendation  will  be  of  no  use  to  you; — do 
good  service  to  us  and  our  publisher,  and  we  will 
reward  you  with  a  red  coat  with  gold  facings,  and 
a  portrait  of  the  author.  By  that  time  our  Govern 
ment,  which  loves  to  reward  literary  labour,  will 
have  made  us  "  Baron  Bacon," — and  we  will  issue 
a  new  edition,  with  a  coronet  in  the  corner  of  each 
leaf— for  the  American  market— where  lords  are 
lauded. 

Go,  little  Book ; — weak  natures  must  have  re 
course  to  cunning :  success  salves  every  sin ;  we 
would  not  have  you  savour  of  a  lie,  much  less  be 
detected  in  one. 

You  must  not  say  that  you  came  out  from  the 
Egyptian  Hall;  but  you  may  insinuate  that  you 
were  written  by 

A SMITH. 
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A  BEIEF  DESCRIPTION 

OF  A  CURIOUS  MANUSCRIPT 

In  the  Collection  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  NELIGAN,  with  Extracts. 

THE  MANUSCRIPT  IS  ENTITLED 

A  TKTJE  HISTORICAL!,  RELATION 

OF  THE  CONVERSION  OF 

SIR    TOBIE    MATTHEWS* 

TO  THE  HOIIE  CATHOLIC  PAYTH, 

With  the  Antecedents  and  Consequents  thereof, 
To  a  deare  Friend. 

THIS  highly  curious  Manuscript  consists  of  three  separate 
treatises,  and  is  dated  8th  7ber,  1640.f  It  is  signed  by 
Sir  Tobie  Matthew  himself  in  two  places,  viz.,  at  the  end 
of  the  history  of  his  conversion,  where  it  also  bears  the 
name  of  several  witnesses  in  their  own  autographs ;  and 
again  after  the  treatise  called  Postkumus,  or  the  Survivour, 
to  which  Sir  T.  Matthew  has  likewise  affixed  his  seal  in 
red  wax.  In  its  very  interesting  pages  will  be  found  the 
following : — 

Page  2 — Kesolves  to  spend  some  years  in  Italy. 

3 — Prays  his  parents  "to  give  me  leave  to  spend  some 
six  months  in  France  till  the  Parlement  in  England 
(wherein  I  had  a  place)  should  be  recontinued." 

4 — Charged  by  his  father  (the  then  Archbishop  of  York) 
not  to  go  into  Spain  or  Italy — promises  that  he 
"  would  walk  within  the  limit  which  his  father 
prescribed." 

*  The  name  is  in  the  autograph  of  Sir  T.  M.,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Dr.  Tobias  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York  A.D  1606—1627. 
t  Although  dated  1640,  it  refers  to  occurrences  prior  to  that  period. 
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Page  5 — Has  "been  of  opinion  that  his  father  thought  him 
likelie  enough  to  lay  hold  upon  Catholick  religion, 
if  he  should  once  find  himself  in  a  place  where  it 
was  punctually  professed  and  practised." 

6 — Sir  T.  Matthew  leaves  England  and  goes  into  Italy. 
12 — Walks  with  Sir  George  Petre  and  Mr.  Eobert  Cansfield. 

15,  16 — Apparent  "  liquefaction  of  the  bloud  of  St.  Janua- 
rius,"  which  it  is  pretended,  was  before  as  "  hard  as 
a  pummice-stone,"  witnessed  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
who  relates  it  as  true. 

20,  21— On  the of  October,  1605,  falls  with  his  mule 

over  a  bridge  into  a  river  near  Naples — "  one  of 
his  spurres  broken,  but  his  body  being  made  of  a 
softer  metal,"  is  miraculously  preserved— meets  the 
"Bishop  of  Malta,  and  divers  Cavalliers  of  that 
Order." 

26 — Arrival  at  Rome,  and  introduction  to  the  celebrated 
Jesuit  Father  Persons,  or  Parsons,  with  whom  he 
has  many  conferences. 

34 — Introduction  to,  and  conference  with,  Cardinal  Pinelli 
relative  to  Queen  Mary,  Elizabeth,  &c. 

64 — Libraries  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Lawrence,  in  Florence. 

77 — "  Purposed  fully  to  become  a  Koman  Catholic." 

79 — Fancies  that  he  "  was  not  as  he  then  was  in  Florence, 
but  in  London  and  in  Prison,"  and  that  he  "  may 
be  carried  to  Tyburne,  there  to  suffer  death  for  the 
confession  and  Profession  of  his  Fayth." 

80 — Allusion  to  the  "  Gunpowder  Treason." 

89 — Waits  on  Padre  Lelio  Ptolomei. 

93 — "  Conducted  to  the  Inquisitour,"  by  whom  he  is 
"  absolved  "  from  what  he  terms  "  all  his  heresies" — 
received  into  the  Church  of  Eome,  in  the  Annun- 
ciata  at  Florence. 

96,  97 — Returns    to    England — visits    Canterburie,    the 
"  Chayre  of  St.  Thomas"  (a  Becket) — his  prayer  there. 
100  to  103 — Takes  lodgings  at  the  east  end  of  London — 
confers  with,  and  writes  to,  the  celebrated  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  "  changes  his  lodgings  into  Fleet  Street." 
104 — A  visit  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
— various  conferences    with  him  in   the  Pages  fol 
lowing. 

115 — Description  of  Bancroft's  Library,  "the  most  excel 
lent  possessed  by  auy  one  single  subject  in  the 
world," — the  reason  of  this. 
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Page  116 — Bancroft  calls  for  his  "  Secretary  and  commanded 
him  to  make  out  a  warrant  for  his  commitment" 
to  prison. 

119,  120 — Extraordinary  copious  draught  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  on  the  festival  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
"  of  a  huge  goblet  or  bowle  of  about  a  quart  (one 
of  those  which  kings  give  to  archbishops  for  then* 
New  Year's  G-uift — of  what  was  neither  beere,  nor 
wine,  nor  ale,  but  a  caudle,  which  shewed  nutt- 
megs  and  eggs," — the  description  of  this  scene  is 
very  amusing. 

123 — The  Archbishop  sends  for  Sir  Christopher  Perkins 
to  confer  with  Sir  Toby  Matthew. 

131 — "  His  Majestic  one  day  asking  the  Bishop  (Bancroft) 
what  became  of  me,"  he  answered  that  he  held  me 
for  a  kind  of  obstinate  man — "  whereupon  the 
King  was  pleased  to  directe  him  to  put  to  me  the 
oath  with  opinion,  that  by  no  means  I  would 
refuse  it. 

132 — tl  Mr.  Blackwell  the  arche-prieste  taken"  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  "  and  put  out  of  his  witts" 
by  "these  subtill  men  of  state" — It  appears  from 
page  198,  that  Mr.  Blackwell  was  in  the  Clinke 
Prison  or  Precincts. 

143— Sir  T.  M.  committed  to  the  Fleete  Prison  by  the 
Archbishop. 

144,  145 — Visited  by  Sir  Christopher  Perkins  and  Doc- 
tour  Morton,*  "  who  was  made  a  bishop  after 
wards,"  "much  abused  by  his  ill  reports,"  Sir 
T.  M.  speaks  to  him  of  the  "falsifications  with 
which  Fa.  Persons  had  charged  him  with,  and  so 
he  grew  to  trouble  me  no  more" — "toruieutjd 
much  by  Doctour  Evansham." 

146 — Visited  in  the  Prison  by  Sir  Maurice  Barkley,  Sir 
Edwin  Sandes,  Sir  Henry  Goodyear,  Mr.  Richard 
Martin,  Mr.  John  Dunne,  &c. 

151 — Visited  by  Dr.  Albericus  Gentilis  "  the  Doctour  of 
the  Chayre  in  Oxford  for  Civil  Law." 

158,  189 — Long  controversial  discussion  with  Dr.  Andrews, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  occupying  several  pages. 

168,  169— Dr.  Fulke,  &c. 

*  Perhaps  Dr.  Thomas  Morton,  Bishop  of  Chester,  A.D.  1616,  translated  to 
Litchtteld,  1618— Durham,  1632. 
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Page  189—"  The  Plague  was  then  hott  in  London,  and  yet  it 
was  in  no  power  of  mine  to  get  released  from  that 
prison." 

190 — Sir  Francis  Bacon  intercedes  for  him. 

193,  194 — Offers  to  make  a  present  to  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
burie,  who  declines  accepting  it  without  paying  the 
full  value. 

196 — Sir  George  Calvert,  Sir  John  Dackombe,  &c. 

204 — Disposes  of  his  estate. 

205 — "Delivered  out  of  the  Fleete"  Prison. — "My  Lo.  of 
Salisburie  kept  a  continual  watch  upon  me,  to  do 
me  all  honour." 

206 — Goes  into  France — makes  "an  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Villiers,  who  grew  afterwards  to  be  the  King's 
favourite  and  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

207,  208 — who  "  resolved  to  press  King  James  to  permitt 
me  to  returne  into  my  countrie,  to  which,  after 
great  difficulties,  his  Majestic  was  content  to  give 
way,"  thinking  that  he  would  take  the  oath  of  alle 
giance,  which  he  still  refused,  "  though  with  good 
manners" — the  King  takes  offence  at  his  refusal. 

"  My  Lo.  of  Bristol  had  so  much  good  will  and  so 
much  power  as  to  obtain  my  return  home." 

208—"  King  James  was  pleased  to  put  a  visible  marke  of 
particular  honour  upon  me,  at  the  instance  of  his 
Majestic  that  now  is,"  viz.,  Charles  I.,  then  Prince 
of  Wales. — His  conference  with  the  King — "  King 
James  spoke  very  graciously  to  me." 

209 — "Upon  this  the  honours  and  favours  done  me  at 
Court,  in  the  eye  as  it  were  of  my  parents,  made 
them  grow  apace  in  being  good  to  me." — "  Being 
once  at  my  father's  house,  it  came  out  that  there 
came  by  accident,  if  not  by  designe,  a  kinde  of  lustie 
knott,  if  it  might  not  rather  goe  for  a  little  colledge 
of  certaine  eminent  Clergie-men,  Archdeacons,  Doc- 
tours,  and  Chaplains,  &c.  &c." — with  these  he  enters 
into  a  Controversial  Discussion,  which  occupies 
several  pages,  and  after  expressing  his  opinions,  he 
says : — 

215 — "  It  was  strange  to  see  how  they  wrung  then*  hands, 
and  their  whites  of  eyes  were  turned  up,  and  their 
devout  sighes  were  sent  abroad  to  testifie  their  grief 
that  I  would  utter  myself  after  that  manner." 
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Page  220 — "  My  father  would  ever  choose  to  put  some  fitt 
booke  into  my  hand,  than  to  enter  into  anie  express 
discourse,  though  he  told  me  what  a  crosse  and 
disadvantage  it  was  to  him  that  I  should  be  of  that 
religion  which  I  professed,  and  what  a  comfort  it 
would  be  if  I  returned  to  his  ;  my  custom  was  to 
excuse  myself,"  &c. 

222 — Thinks  his  father  was  inclined  to  embrace  his  beliet'e. 

223— Death  of  his  father  "  a  matter  of  much  grief  to  my 
hart," 

223,  232— Interesting  allusion  to  his  "  Mother,  who  was 
much  more  fervent  towards  the  Puritanicall  Scrip 
ture  way." 

225 — His  mother  "went  out  of  this  world,  calling  for  her 
silkes  and  toys  and  trinketts,  more  like  an  ignorant 
childe  of  foure  years  old,  than  like  a  talking  Scrip- 
turist  of  almost  foure  score." 

226 — End  of  "  historicall  part." 

232 — Conclusion  of  first  treatise. 

The  following  is  in  his  own  autograph,  on  page  232  : — 

"  I  take  God  humbly  to 
wittness  yt  all  this  relation 
aforesaid  is  intirely  true. 

"  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 
"  London,  ye  8th  of 
7ber,  1640." 

Then  follows  the  attestation  by  witnesses,  in  a  different 
writing,  and  their  autograph  signatures  : — 

"  We  heer  underwritten  afflrme  that  wee  have  heard  Sir  Toby 
Matthew  declare,  and  take  it  upon  his  soule,  that  both  the  Relation 
of  his  Conversion,  which  is  seen  sett  down  in  this  booke ;  and  also 
the  following  short  Discourse,  which  he  calls  by  the  name  of 
PosfhwmuS)  or  the  Survivour,  are  entyrely  true,  to  the  best  of  his 
understanding  and  memory.  Both  which  are  signed  by  his  owne 
hand.  He  also  holds  the  following  Five-and-twenty  Considera 
tions,  in  order  to  religion  to  be  very  considerable  and  sweet. 

"  Elizabeth  Mordaunt. 
"  Anne  Mordaunt.  Elizabeth  Petre. 

G-eorge  Wintour.  Pfran.  Petre. 

Edward  Gulyard.  Edward  Young." 

Edward  Guldeforde. 
Thos.  James. 
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Some  of  the  above  autographs  are  fine  specimens  of  the 
writing  of  the  period. 

We  are  then  presented  with  Posthumus,  or  the  Survivour, 
a  treatise  which  occupies  twenty-one  pages ;  and  from 
page  22  to  the  end,  page  59,  we  have  the  "  Five-and- twenty 
Considerations"  alluded  to,  dated  1641,  and  apparently 
"  signed,  James  Louth."  At  the  end  of  Posthumus,  or  the 
Survivour,  is  the  following,  in  the  autograph  of  Sir  Toby 
Matthew,  and  an  impression  of  his  seal  in  red  wax  : — 

"  Signed  by  me  in  London,  as  in 
ye  presence  of  Almighty  God,  for 
most  certainly  and  intirely 
true  ;  upon  ve  8th  day  of  7ber. 

1640. 

"  TOBIE  MATTHEW." 

S — X 


(SEAL.) 


The  seal  bears  a  Lion  Rampant  in  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters,  and  three  Chevrons  in  the  second  and  third. 

N.B. — These  extracts  were  selected  hastily  and  at  ran 
dom,  and  convey  only  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  curious 
manuscript,  containing,  as  it  does,  a  great  variety  of  enter 
taining  conferences,  with  parties  well  known  in  the  history 
of  the  time,  with  several  interesting  historical  facts,  anec 
dotes,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  in  fine  preservation,  being  as  fresh  and  clean  as 
when  first  written,  and  was  for  many  years  in  the  posses 
sion  of  a  highly  respectable  Roman  Catholic  family  in  Cork, 
being,  as  is  supposed,  a  sort  of  heirloom  in  the  family. 
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The  MS.  was  most  probably  written  by  some  amanuensis 
or  secretary,  but  whenever  the  name  of  Sir  T.  M.  occurs 
it  is  in  his  own  autograph,  except  in  the  above  attestation. 
Sir  Toby  Matthew  was  the  author  of  some  works  men 
tioned  by  Lowndes,  who  tells  us  that  "  an  account  of  him 
will  be1  found  in  Wood's  AtJwn.  Oxon."  and  that  "  several 
of  his  letters  are  in  the  Cabala  and  the  Scrinia  Sacra." — 
Vide  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual,  p.  1238. 

Sir  Tobie  Matthew  was  well  known  in  the  literary,  poli 
tical,  and  so-called  religious  world,  and  was,  as  before 
stated,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  T.  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
York. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  in  type,  the  following  has  been 
extracted  from  a  fine  copy  of  Wood's  Athena  Oxoniensis, 
kindly  lent  from  the  valuable  and  extensive  library  of  the 
Ven.  S.  M.  Kyle,  LL.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Cork : — 

"  Tobie  Matthew,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Tobie  Matthew,  Arch 
bishop  of  York,  by  Frances  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  Barlow, 
some  time  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  born  in  Oxon.  and  matricu 
lated  there  in  1589.  He  became  a  noted  orator  and  disputant, 
and  taking  his  degree  in  Arts,  travelled  into  various  countries. 
At  his  return  he  was  taken  into  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  and  between  them  there  passed  divers  letters,  which,  if 
collected,  might  make  a  pretty  volume.  At  length  leaving  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  persuasion  of  Father  Parsons,*  the 
Jesuit,  he  entered  into  the  society,  but  whether  he  took  orders,  is 
to  me  yet  uncertain.  Afterwards  growing  famous  for  his  emi- 
nency  in  politics,  he  came  into  England  upon  invitation,  and  on 
the  10th  Oct.,  1623,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his 
Majestie.f  for  his  great  zeal  in  carrying  on  the  Spanish  match  to 
be  had  with  Prince  Charles.  At  which  time  not  only  the  King, 
but  the  chief  of  his  nobility  and  others  at  Court,  had  a  high  value 
for  him — he  was  also  highly  valued  by  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  with 

*  See  his  conferences  with  Father  Parsons,  page  26,  &c. 
t  This  must  be  what  he  meant  by  saying,  page  208 — "  King  James  was 
pleased  to  put  a  visible  marke  of  particular  honour  upon  me." 

11 
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whom  he  went  into  Ireland,  that  his  advice  and  counsel  might 
be  used.  He  was  greatly  hated  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  more 
especially  by  Prynne,  who  said  that  he  was  sent  into  England  by 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  with  whom  he  was  in  much  esteem,  to  re 
concile  England  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  work  he,  as 
they  further  say,  received  a  pension  *  from  Cardinal  Barberini, 
&c.  &c.  &c." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  his  works,  amongst  which  was  one  in 
praise  of  Lucy  Countess  of  Carlisle,  for  which  Sir  John  Suckling 
brought  him  into  the  poem  called  the  Session  or  Court  of  Poets, 
thus : — 

"  Toby  Matthews what  made  him  there  ? 

Was  whispering  nothing  in  somebody's  ear, 
When  he  had  the  honour  to  be  named  in  Court, 
But,  Sir,  you  may  thank  my  Lady  Carleil  for 't." 

He  concluded  his  last  day  at  (Jaunt,  in  Flanders,  on  the  13th 
Oct.,  1655.  On  his  coffin  was  a  leaden  plate,  with  this  written 
thereon :  "  Hie  jacet  D.  Tobias  Matthew." 

Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.,  1721,  vol.  ii.  pages  194, 195. 

*  This  he  most  strenuously  denies  in  pace  8,  of  Posthumous,  stating,  "  I  never 
knew  anie  one  in  my  whole  life  who  lived  in  ohedience  under  this  Cfownc,  who 
receaved  pension  or  profltt  from  anie  foreign  Prince  in  the  world.  And  let  God 
be  good  to  my  soul  when  I  shall  dye,  as  he  knows  I  speak  nothing  but  truth." 


THE    END. 


F.  PUKTON,  Printer,  Perry's  Place,  29,  Oxford  Street. 
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tinental  Money  in  the  Middle  Ages— 14.  Various  Representatives  of  Coinage — 
35.  ]•'»-. -genes  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times— 10.  Table  of  Prices  of  English 
Coins  realized  at  Public  Salas. 
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AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Remains  of  Pagan  Saxondom,  principally  from 
Tumuli  in  England,  drawn  from  the  originals.  Described  and 
illustrated.  One  handsome  volume,  4to,  illustrated  with,  40 
COLOURED  PLATES,  half  morocco.  £2.  2s  (original  price  £3) 

The  plates  are  admirably  executed  by  Mr.  Basire,  and  coloured  under  the 
direction  of  the  author,  which  is  not  the  case  with  a  re-issue  of  the  volume 
now  sold  bound  in  cloth.  It  is  a  work  well  worthy  the  notice  of  the  Archaeologist. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Coins  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Britain. 
Described  and  Illustrated.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged 
8vo,  with  plates  and  woodcuts,  cloth.  10s  6d 

The  ' '  Prix  de  Numismatique"  was  awarded  by  the  French  Institute  to  th 
author  for  this  work. 

"  Mr.  Akerman's  volume  contains  a  notice  of  every  known  variety,  with 
copious  illustrations,  and  is  published  at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  it  should  be 
consulted,  not  merely  for  these  particular  coins,  but  also  for  facts  most  valuable 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  Romano-British  History."— Archceol.  Journal. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Ancient  Coins  of  Cities  and  Princes,  Geo 
graphically  Arranged  and  Described — Hispania,  Gallia,  Britannia. 
8vo,  with  engravings  of  many  hundred  Coins  from  actual  examples. 
Cloth.  7s  6d  (original  price  18s) 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Tradesman's  Tokens  struck  in  London  and 
its  Vicinity,  from  1648  to  1671,  described  from  the  originals  in 
the  British  Museum,  &c.  8vo,  with  8  plates  of  numerous  examples, 
cloth,  7s  6d  (original  price  15s.) — LARGE  PAPER  in  4to,  cloth.  15s 

This  work  comprises  a  list  of  nearly  3000  Tokens,  and  contains  occasional 
illustrative,  topographical,  and  antiquarian  notes  on  persons,  places,  streets, 
old  tavern  and  coffee-house  signs,  Ac.,  &c.,  with  an  introductory  account  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  currency. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  List  of  Tokens  issued  by  Wiltshire  Tradesmen 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  8vo,  plates,  sewed.  Is  6d 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Wiltshire  Tales,  illustrative  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Dialect  of  that  and  adjoining  Counties.     12mo, 
cloth.    2s  6d 
"  We  will  conclude  with  a  simple  but  hearty  recommendation  of  a  little  book 

^irhich  is  as  humourous  for  the  drolleries  of  the  stories  as  it  ia  interesting  as  a 

picture  of  rustic  manners." — Taliis's  Weekly  Paper. 

AKERMAN'S  (J.  Y.)  Spring  Tide ;  or,  the  Angler  and  his  Friends. 
12mo,  plates,  cloth.  2s  6d  (original  price  6s) 

These  Dialogues  incidentally  illustrate  the  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England. 

"  Never  in  our  recollection  has  the  contemplative  man's  recreation  been 
rendered  more  attractive,  nor  the  delights  of  a  country  life  set  forth  with  a 
truer  or  more  discriminating  zest  than  in  these  pleasant  pages." — Gent.'s  Mag. 

ALEXANDER  (W.,  late  Keeper  of  the  Prints  in  the  British  Museum) 
Journey  to  Beresford  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  the  Seat  of  Charles 
Cotton,  Esq.,  the  celebrated  Author  and  Angler.  Crown  4to, 
printed  on  tinted  paper,  with  a  spirited  frontispiece,  representing 
Walton  and  his  adopted  Son,  Cotton,  in  the  Fishing-house,  and 
vignette  title  page.  Cloth.  5s 

Dedicated  to  the  Anglers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  various  Walton  and  Cotton 
Clubs.  Only  100  printed. 
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ALFRED'S  (King)  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Compendious  His 
tory  of  the  World  by  Orosius,  with  Translation,  Notes,  and 
Dissertations,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  BOSWORTH,  Professor  of  A  nfflo- 
Saxon  at  Oxford.  Royal  8vo,  map  and  facsimiles  of  the  AISS., 
cloth.  16s 

ALFRED  (King). — Memorials  of  King  Alfred,  being  Essays  on  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  England  during  the  Ninth  Century — 
the  Age  of  King  Alfred.  BY  various  Authors.  Edited  and  in 
part  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  GILES.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  400, 
coloured  plate  of  K.  Alfred's  Jewel,  seven  plates  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Coins,  and  views  of  Grimbald's  Crypt,  cloth,  7s  6d 

ALLIES  (Jabez,  F.S.A.)  The  Ancient  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon 
Antiquities  and  Folk-Lore  of  Worcestershire.  8vo,  pp.  500,  icith 
6  plates  and  40  woodcuts,  Second  Edition,  cloth.  7s  6d  (original 
price  14s) 

"  The  good  people  of  Worcestershire  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Jabez  Allies  for  a 
very,  handsome  volume  illustrative  of  the  history  of  their  native  county.  His 
book,  which  treats  0»  the  Ancient  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon  Antiquities  and 
Folk  lore  of  Worcestershire,  has  now  reached  a  second  edition :  and  as  Mr. 
Allies  has  embodied  in  this,  not  only  the  additions  made  by  him  to  the  original 
work,  but  also  several  separate  publications  on  points  of  folk-lore  and  legendary 
interest,  few  counties  can  boast  of  a  more  industriously  or  carefully  compiled 
history  of  what  may  be  called  its  popular  antiquities.  The  work  is  very 
handsomely  illustrated." — Notes  and  Queries. 

ANDERSON  (Wm.)  Genealogy  and  Surnames,  with  some  Heraldic 
and  Biographical  Notices.  8vo,  woodcuts  of  Arms  and  Seals, 
cloth.  3s  6d  (original  price  6s)  1865 

ANGLO-SAXON  Version  of  the  Life  of  St.  Guthlac,  Hermit  of 
Croyland.  Printed,  for  the  first  tune,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  CHAKLES 
WYCLIFFE  GOODWIN,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge. 
12mo,  chth.  5s 

ANGLO-SAXON  Version  of  the  Hexameron  of  St.  Basil,  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Remains  of  St.  Basil's  Admonitio  ad  Filium  Spiritu- 
alem.  Now  first  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
with  a  Translation  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  NORMAN.  8vo, 
second  edition,  enlarged,  sewed.  4a 

ANGLO-SAXON. — Narratiunculse  Anglice  Conscripta.  De  perga- 
jnenis  excribebat  notis  illustrabat  eruditis  copiam,  faciebat  T. 
OSWALD  COCKAYNE,  M.A.  8vo.  6s 

Containing  Alexander  the  Great's  Letter  to  Aristotle  on  the  situation  of 
India— Of  wonderful  things  In  the  East— The  Passion  of  St.  Margaret  th» 
Virgin— Of  the  Generation  of  Man,  &c. 

ANGLO-SAXON. — A  Fragment  of  ^Elfric's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar, 
.rfElfric'B  Glossary,  and  a  Poem  on  the  Soul  and  Body,  of  the 
Xllth  Century,  discovered  among  the  Archives  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  by  Sir  THOMAS  PHTLUFPS,  Bart.  Folio,  PRIVATELT 

PRINTED,  sewed.     Is  6d 

Several  other  Anglo-Saxon  works  will  be  found  in  thli  Catalogue. 
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ARCH.<EOLOGIA  CAMBRENSIS.— A  Record  of  the  Antiquities, 
Historical,  Genealogical,  Topographical,  and  Architectural,  of 
Wales  and  its  Marches.  First  Series,  complete,  4  vols,  Svo, 
many  plates  and  'woodcuts,  cloth.  £2.  2s 

Odtk  Parts  may  be  had  to  complete  Sets. 

Second  Series,  6  vols,  8vo,  cloth.     £3.  3a 

Third  Series,  vol  1  to  12,     £1.  10s  each 

Publishdd  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  .INSTITUTE.— Report  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  held  at 
Chichester,  Jujy,  1853.     8vo,  many  plates  and  woodcuts,  cloth. 
7s  6d 
Printed  uniformly  with  the  other  Annual  Congresses  of  the  Institute. 

ARCHER  FAMILY—  Memorials  of  Families  of  the  Surname  of 
Archer  in  various -Counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Barbadoes,  America,  &c.  By  Capt.  J.  H.  LAWRENCE  AECHEB. 
4to,  but  few  copies  printed,  cloth.  12s  6d 

ATKINSON'S  (George} Serjeant  atXav:}  Worthies  of  Westmoreland ;. 
or,  Biographies  of  Notable  Persons  Born  in  that  County  since 
the  Reformation.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.  6s  (original  price  16s) 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  JOSEPH  LISTER  (a  Nonconformist),  of 
Bradford,  Yorkshire,  \\Tith  a  contemporary  account  of  the 
Defence  of  Bradford  and  Capture 'of  Leeds,  by  the  Parliamen 
tarians,  in  1642.  Edited  by  THOS.  WEIGHT,  F.S.A'.  8vo,  cloth.. 2s 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  of  Birkenshaw,  in  the 
County  of  York,  1736-1797.     Edited'by  his  Grandson,  THOMAS 
WRIGHT,  M.A.,  E.S.A.     Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  376,  cloth.     5s 
Particularly  interesting  ai>out  -firadford,  Leeds,  Halifax,  and>  their  neighbour 
hoods,  and  a  curious  picture  of  manners  and  persons  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century. 

AUTO-GRAPHICAL  Miscellany;   a  Collection  of/ Autograph  Let 
ters,    Interesting    Documents,    &c.,  executed  in  facsimile  by 
FREDK.  NETHERCLIFT,  each  facsimile  accompanied  with  a  page 
of  letter-press  by  R.' SIMS,  of  the  British  Museirm.    -Royal  4to, 
A  HANDSOME  VOL,  extra  cloth.     £l.  Is  (original  price  £1.  16s) 
Containing  sixty  examples  of  hitherto  unpublished  Letters  and  Documents 
of  Blake,  Boileau,  Buonaparte,  "Burnfc,  Calvin,  Camden,  Carrier,  Catherine  do 
Jfedicis,    Charles  I.,    Chatterton,    Congreve,    Crammer,    Cromwell,    Danton, 
li'Aubigne,  Dryden,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  Elizabeth  (sister  of  Louis  XVI.), 
Franklin,  Galilei,  Glover,  Goethe,  Goldsmith,  Henry  VIII.,  Hyde  (Anne), 
II.,  Jonson,   Kepler,    Kotzebue,   Latimer,  Loyola,  Louis  XIV.,  Louis  XVI  , 
Luther,  Maintfiion,  Maria  Antoinette,  Marlborough,  Marniont'el,  Mary  Qiie< ;: 
of  Scots,   Melancthon,  Newton,  Penn,  Pompadour,  Pole  (Cardinal),  Raleigh, 
Padlt-y,  Robespierre,  Rousseau,  Rubens,  Sand,  Schiller,  Spensor,  Sterne,  Tasso, 
Voltaire,  Walpole  (Horace),  Washington,  Wolfe,  Wolsey,  Wren,  and  Young. 

For  the  interesting  nature  of  the  documents,  this  collection  far  excels  all  the 
prepious  ones.  With  two  exceptions  (formerly  badly  executed),  they  have 
never  been  published  before. 

BAIGEXT  (F.  J.,  of  Winchester)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Wyke,  near  Winchester.  Svo,  cnyrarinys. 
2s  Gd 
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BANKS'  (Sir  T.  C.)  Baronia  Anglia  Concentrate,  or  a  Concentration 
of  all  the  Baronies  called  Baronies  in  Fee,  deriving  their  Origin 
from  Writ  of  Summons,  and  not  from  any  Specific  Limited 
Creation,  showing  the  Descent  and  Line  of  Heirahip,  as  well 
of  those  Families  mentioned  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  as  of 
those  whom  that  celebrated  Author  has  omitted  to  notice ;  in 
terspersed  with  Interesting  Notices  and  Explanatory  Remarks. 
Where  to  is  added,  the  Proofs  of  Parliamentary  Sitting,  from 
the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  to  Queen  Anne ;  also,  a  Glossary  of 
Dormant  English.  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peerage,  Titles,  with  reference 
to  presumed  existing  Heirs.  2  vols,  4to,  cloth.  15s  (original 
priced.  3s) 


L ARGE  PAPER  COPY  (very  few  printed}.     2  vols.     £1.  Is 


A  book  of  great  research,  by  the  well-known  author  of  the  "  Dormant  and 
Extinct  Peerage,"  and  other  heraldic  and  historical  works.  Those  fond  of 
genealogical  pursuits  ought  to  secure  a  copy  while  it  is  so  cheap.  It  may  be 
considered  a  supplement  to  his  former  works.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  210-300,  contains 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  first  Settlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  Nova  Scotia  Baronets,  distinguishing  those  who  had  seizin  of 
lands  there. 

BANKS'  (W.  Stott,  of  WaTcefield}  Walks  in  Yorkshire.  I.  In  the 
North  West.  II.  In  the  North  East.  Thick  fcap.  8vo,  2  large 
maps,  cloth.  5s 

— — —  N.  E.  portion  separately,  comprising  Redcar,  Saltburn, 
Whitby,  Scarborough,  and  Filey,  and  the  Moors  and  Dales 
between  the  Tees,  &c.  Fcap.  8vo,  sewed.  Is  6d 

BARBER  (G.  D.,  commonly  called  Barber-Beaumont)  Suggestions  on 
the  Ancient  Britons,  in  3  parts.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d 
(original  price  14s) 

BARKER. — Literary  Anecdotes  and  Contemporary  Reminiscences 
of  Professor  Porson  and  others,  from  the  Manuscript  Papers  of 
the  late  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Thetford,  Norfolk,  with  an 
Original  Memoir  of  the  Author.  2  vols,  8vo,  cloth.  12s  1852 

A  singular  book,  full  of  strange  stories  and  jests. 

BARKER  (W.  Jones)  Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of 
Wensleydale,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Yore,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  Svo,  illustrated  with  views,  seals,  arms,  &c.,  cloth. 
4s  6d  (original  price  8s  6d) 

"  This  modest  and  unpretending  compilation  is  a  pleasant  addition  to  our 
topographical  literature,  and  gives  a  good  general  account  of  a  beautiful  part 
•of  England  comparatively  little  known.  It  is  handsomely  printed  with  a 
number  of  finely  executed  woodcuts  by  Mr.  Howard  Dudley  ....  No 
guide  to  the  district  exists  applicable  alike  to  the  will-filled  and  scantly  furnished 
purse — a  defect  which  the  auhor  has  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the  present 
volume. 

BARNES  (Rev.  W.)  Tiw  ;  or  a  View  of  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  the 
English  as  a  Teutonic  Tongue.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  5s 

"I  hold  that  my  primary  roots  are  the  roots  of  all  the  Teutonic  languages ; 
and,  if  my  view  is  the  true  one,  it  must  ultimately  be  taken  up  by  the  German 
and  other  Teutonic  grammarians,  and  applied  to  their  languages." — The,  Author. 
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BARNES  (Rev.  William,  of  Came  Rectory,  Dorchester)  A  Philological 
Grammar,  grounded  upon  English,  and  formed  from  a  com 
parison  of  more  than  Sixty  Languages.  Being  an  Introduction 
to  the  Science  of  Grammars  of  all  Languages,  especially  English, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  8vo  (pp.  322),  cloth.  9s 

"  Mr.  Barnes*  work  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
advancing  study  of  Philology  may  be  brought  to  illustrate  and  enrich  a  scientific 
exposition  of  English  Grammar." — Edinburgh  Guardian. 

"  Of  the  science  of  Grammar,  by  induction  from  the  philological  facts  of 
many  languages,  Mr.  Barnes  has,  in  this  volume,  supplied  a  concise  and  com 
prehensive  manual.  Grammarians  may  differ  as  to  the  regularity  of  the 
principles  on  which  nations  have  constructed  their  forms  and  usagas  of  speech, 
but  it  is  generally  allowed  that  some  conformity  or  similarity  of  practice  may 
be  traced,  and  that  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  expound  a  true  science  of 
Grammar.  Mr.  Barnes  has  so  far  grounded  his  Grammar  upon  English  as  to 
make  it  an  English  Grammar,  but  he  has  continually  referred  to  comparative 
philology,  and  sought  to  render  his  work  illustrative  of  general  forms,  in 
conformity  with  principles  common,  more  or  less,  to  the  language  of  all 
mankind.  More  than  sixty  languages  have  been  compared  in  the  course  of 
preparing  the  volume ;  and  the  general  principles  laid  down  will  be  found 
useful  in  the  study  of  various  tongues.  It  is  a  learned  and  philosophical 
treatise." — Literary  Gazette. 

BARNES  (Rev.  W.)  Anglo-Saxon  Delectus ;  serving  as  a  first  Class- 

Book  to  the  Language.     12mo,  cloth.     2a  6d 

"  To  those  who  wish  to  possess  a  critical  knowledge  of  their  own  Native 
English,  some  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  is  indispensable ;  and  we  have 
never  seen  an  introduction  better  calculated  than  the  present  to  supply  the 
wants  of  a  beginner  in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  declensions  and 'conjuga 
tions  are  well  stated,  and  illustrated  by  references  to  Greek,  the  Latin,  French, 
and  other  languages.  A  philosophical  spirit  pervades  every  part.  The  Delectus 
consists  of  short  pieces  on  various  subjects,  with  extracts  from  Anglo-Saxon 
History  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  There  is  a  good  Glossary  at  the  end." — 
Mhenceum,  Oct.  20,  1849. 

BARNES  (Rev.  W.)  Notes  on  Ancient  Briton  and  the  Britons. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

"  Mr.  Barnes  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  Collections  for  a  Course  of 
Lectures  on  this  subject,  and  has  produced  a  series  of  Sketches  of  the  Ancient 
Britons,  their  language,  laws,  and  modes  of  life,  and  of  their  social  state  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  Saxons,  which  will  be  read  with  considerable 
Interest. " — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  We  are  very  glad  to  meet  with  such  pleasant  and  readable  '  Notes'  as  Mr. 
Barnes'.  They  are  very  unaffected  essays,  imparting  much  warmth  to  the 
old  carcase  of  British  lore,  and  evincing  some  real  study.  He  has  found  out 
the  value  of  the  old  Welsh  laws,  and  has  made  some  useful  comparisons 
between  them  and  those  of  the  Saxons  with  much  freshness  if  not  absolute 
novelty. " — Guardian. 

BARNES'  (Rev.  W.)  Views  of  Labour  and  Gold.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 
"Mr.  Barnes  is  a  reader  and  a  thinker.  He  has  a  third  and  a  conspicuous 
merit — his  style  is  perfectly  lueid  and  simple.  If  the  humblest  reader  of 
ordinary  intelligence  desired  to  follow  out  the  process  by  which  societies  are 
built  up  and  held  together,  he  has  but  to  betake  himself  to  the  study  of  Mr. 
Barnes's  epitome.  The  title  "  Views  of  Labour  and  Gold,"  cannot  be  said  to 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  Essays,  which  open  with  pictures  of  primitive  life, 
nad  pass  on,  through  an  agreeably  diversified  range  of  topics,  to  considerations 
of  the  rights,  duties,  and  interests  of  Labour  and  Capital,  and  to  the  enquiry, 
What  constitutes  the  utility,  wealth,  and  positive  well  being  of  a  nation? 
Subjects  of  this  class  are  rarely  handled  with  so  firm  a  grasp  aud  such  light  and 
artistic  manipulation." — Athenceum. 

"The  opinion  of  such  a  Scholar  and  Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  on 
subjects  of  political  economy  cannot  fail  to  be  both  iuteresting  and  instructive, 
and  the  originality  of  some  of  his  views  and  expressions  is  well  calculated  to 
attract  and  repay  the  mots  careful  attention." — Finanical  llffonwr. 
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BARNES'  (Rev.  W.)  Poems,  partly  of  Rural  Life,  in  National  Eng 
lish.  12mo,  cloth.  5s 

BARNES'  (Rev.  W.)  Poems  of  Rural  Life  in  the  DORSET  DIALECT. 
Fcap.  Svo,  first  collection,  fourth  edition,  cloth.  5s 

Second  Collection,  second  edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth.     5a 

Third  Collection,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth.     4s  6d 

BATEMAN  (Thos.,  of  Toulgrave,  Derbyshire)  Vestiges  of  the  An 
tiquities  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  Sepulchral  Usages  of  its  Inha 
bitants,  from  the  most  Remote  Ages  to  the  Reformation.  Svo, 
with  numerous  woodcuts  of  Tumuli  and  their  contents,  Crosses, 
Tombs,  <fcc.,  cloth.  15s 

BATEMAN'S  (Thomas)  Ten  Years'  Diggings  in  Celtic  and  Saxon 
Grave  Hills,  in  the  Counties  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and  York,  from 
1848  to  1853,  with  Notices  of  some  former  Discoveries  hitherto 
unpublished,  and  Remarks  on  the  Crania  and  Pottery  from  the 
Mounds.  8vo,  numerous  woodcuts,  cloth.  10s  6d 

BATTLE  ABBEY. — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Original  Charters* 
Grants,  Donations,  etc.,  constituting  the  Muniments  of  Battle 
Abbey,  also  the  Papers  of  the  Montagus,  Sidneys,  and  Web- 
eters,  embodying  many  highly  interesting  and  valuable  Records 
of  Lands  in  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex,  with  Preliminary  Memo 
randa  of  the  Abbey  of  Battel,  and  Historical  Particulars  of  the 
Abbots.  8vo,  234  pages,  cloth.  Is  6d 

BEDFORD'S  (Rev.  W.  K.  Riland)  The  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  being 
a  complete  List  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  their  Family  Arms  drawn  and  described,  from  the 
first  introduction  of  Heraldry  to  the  present  time.  8vo,  144 
pages,  and  62  pages  of  drawings  of  Arms,  cloth.  15s 
This  work  depicts  the  arms  of  a  great  number-of  English  Families  not  to 

be  found  in  other  works. 

11  There  has  been  an  amount  of  industry  bestowed  upon  this  curious  work 
which  is  very  creditable  to  the  author,  and  will  be  found  beneficial  to  all 
.who  care  for  the  subject  on  which  it  has  been  employed." — ATHENAEUM. 

BERRY'S  (W.)  Pedigrees  and  Arms  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
Hertfordshire.  Folio  (only  125  printed),  bds.  £1.  10s  (original 
price  £3.  10s) 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  MISCELLANY,  edited  by  JOHN  PETHERAM. 

8vo,  Nos.  1  to  5  (all  published),  with  general  title.  Is 
CONTENTS. — Particulars  of  the  Voyage  of  Sir  Thomas  Button  for  the  Dis 
covery  of  a  North- West  Passage,  A.  p.  1612— Sir  Dudley  Digges'  Of  the  CiP- 
cumference  of  the  Earth,  or  a  Treatise  of  the  North-East  Passage.  1611-13— 
Letter  of  Sir  Thomas  Button  on  the  North- West  Passage,  in  the  State-Paper 
Office — Bibliographical  Notices  of  Old  Music  Books,  by  Dr.  Rimbmlt— 
Notices  of  Suppressed  Books — Martin  Mar  Prelate's  Rhymes— The  Hardwire 
Collection  of  Manuscripts. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  Asiatique  et  Africane,  ou  Catalogue  des  Ouvragea 
relatifs  a  1'Asie  et  a  1'Afrique  qui  ont  paru  jusqu'en  170",  par 
H.  TERNAUX-COMPANS.  8vo,  avec  supplement  et  indcj:,  wtued. 
10s  6d 
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•"BIBLIA  PAUPERUM."  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  curious 
BLOCK  BOOKS,  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  J.  Ph.  BERJEAU.  Royal  4to,  half  bound.  £2.  2s 

The  BIBLIA  PAUPERUM,  known  also  by  the  title  of  HISTORIC  VETERJS  BT 
Novi  TESTAMENTI,  is  a  set  of  woodcuts  in  which  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  both  brought  to  memory  by  pictures,  and  some  lines  of  text  in  Latin.  This 
name,  BIBLIA  PAUPERUM,  is  derived  from  its  use  by  monks  of  the  poorer  orders 
commonly  called  PAUPERKS  CHRISTI. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  woodcuts  and  of  printed  block-books,  destined 
to  supersede  the  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  valuable  invention  of  Guttenberg, 
the  BIBLIA  PAUPERUM  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  amateur  of  Fine  Arts 
as  well  as  of  the  Bibliographer.  It  consists  of  40  engravings,  printed  on  one 
side  only  of  the  leaves,  and  disposed  so  as  to  have  the  figures  opposite  to  each 
other. 

The  engravings  were  printed  by  friction,  with  a  substance  of  a  brownish 
colour  instead  of  printing  ink,  which  was  unknown  at  this  e.irly  period.  To 
imitate  as  near  as  possible  the  original,  the  plates  in  this  facsimile  are  disposed 
o-.y>osite  each  other,  and  printed  in  a  brownish  colour.  Various  editions- of  this 
ibuK'k-Book  have  been  discovered,  without  any  writer  being  able  to  say  which 
is  the  first  one.  A  review  of  them  is  given  in  the  printed  Introduction  of  the 
book. 

Besides  the  rhymed  Latin  Poetry — of  which  part  was  given  by  Heinecken, 
and  after  him  by  Ottley — the  Introduction  gives,  for  the  first  time,  the  whold 
of  the  Text  printed  on  both  sides  in  the  upper  compartment,  as  well  as  an 
English  Explanation  of  the  subject 

ONLY  250  COPIES  HAVE  BEEN  PRINTED,  UNIFORMLY  WITH  MB.  S.  LEIGH 
BOTHERBY'S  Principta  Typographica. 

BIGSBY'S  (Robert,  M.A.,  LL.D.}  Historical  and  Topographical 
Description  of  Repton,  in  the  County  of  Derby,  with  Inciden 
tal  View  of  objects  of  note  in  its  Vicinity.  4to,  a  handsome 
volume,  with  SEVENTY  illustrations  on  copper,  stone,  and  wood, 
cloth.  18s  (original  price  £3.  3s) 

BLAKE  (M.)  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Destructive  Fire  at  Blandford 
Forum,  in  Dorsetshire,  June  4,  1731.  Reprinted  from  the  edi 
tion  c/1735,  with,  a  plan  and  2  views.  4to,  cloth.  2s  6d 

BLAVIGNAC  (J.  D.,  Architecte)  Histoire  de  1'Architecture  Sacre"e 
du  quatrieme  au  dixieme  siecle  dans  les  anciens  eVeche's  de 
Geneve,  Lausanne,  et  Sion.  One  vol,  8vo,  450  pages,  37 plates, 
and  a  4to  Atlas  of  82  plates  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Frescoes, 
Reliquaries,  etc.,  &c.  £2.  10s 

A  very  remarkable  book,  and  worth  the  notice  of  the  Architect,  the  Archae 
ologist,  and  the  Artist. 

BOYNE  (W.,  F.S.A.)  Tokens  issued  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  in 

England,  Wales,   and   Ireland,   by    Corporations,    Merchants, 

Tradesmen,  &c.,  described  and  illustrated.  Thick  8vo,  42  plates, 

cloth.     £1.  Is  (original  price  £2.  2s) 

Nearly  9500  Tokens  are  described  in  this  work,  arranged  alphabetically  undet 

Counties  and  Towns.    To  the  Numismatist,  the  Topographer,  and  Genealogist, 

it  will  be  found  extremely  useful. 

BOSWORTH    (Rev.   Joseph,  D.D.,  Anglo-Saxon  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Oxford)  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
Dictionary.     8vo,  closely  printed  in  treble  columns.     12s 
"  This  is  not  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  large  Dictionary,  but  almost  an  entirely 
new  work.     In  this  compendious  one  will  be  found,  at  a  very  moderate  price 
all  that  is  most  practical  and  valuable  in  the  former  expensive  edition,  with  a 
great  accession  of  new  words  and  matter.  "—Author's  Preface. 
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BOSWORTH  and  WARING.— Four  Versions  of  the  Holy  Gospels, 
viz.,  in  Gothic,  A.D.  360;  Anglo-Saxon,  995;  Wycliffe,  1389; 
and  Tyndale,  1526,  in  parallel  columns,  with  Preface  and  Notes 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  BOSWORTH,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saion  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  assisted  by  GEORGE  WARING,  M.A.,  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  One  vol,  8vo,  above  600  pages,  cloth. 
12s  6d 
A  very  low  price  has  been  fixed  to  ensure  an  extended  sale  among  students 

and  higher  schools. 

LARGE  PAPER.    4to,  a  handsome  volume,  not  -many  printed. 


cloth.     £2.  2s 

"  The  texts  are  printed  in  four  parallel  columns,  and  very  great  care  appears 
to  have  been  taken  iu  their  collation  and  correction." — ATHENAEUM. 

"We  heartily  welcome  this  volume,  brought  out  with  so  much  care  and' 
ability  ...  It  does  credit  to  the  printers  of  the  University.  .  .  .  The  work  is 
scholarlike,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  materials  for  Biblical  Criti 
cism.  .  .  We  heartily  commend  it  to  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  either 
in  the  philology  of  the  English  language,  or  in  the  history  and  formation  of  our 
Authorized  Version." — THE  CHRISTIAN  REMEMBRANCER,  a  Quarterly  Review. 

"  It  may  almost  be  a  question,  whether  the  present  volume  phssesses  greater 
interest  for  the  divine  or  for  the  philologist.  To  the  latter  it  must  certainly  be 
interesting  from  the  opportunity  which  it  affords  him  of  marking  the  gradual 
development  of  our  languages.  The  four  versions  of  the  Gospel,  .  .  .  with  a 
learned  and  instructive  preface,  and  a  few  necessary  notes,  form  a  volume,  the 
value  and  importance  of  which  need  scarcely  be  insisted  upon." — NOTES  AND 
QUERIES. 

BLAKEY  (Robert)  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Angling  Literature  of 
all  Nations,  to  which  is  added  a  Bibliography  of  English  Writers 
on  Angling,  by  J.  R.  Smith.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  5s 

BOWLES  (Rev.  W.,  Lisle)  Hermes  Britannicus,  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Celtic  Deity  Teutates,  the  Mercurius  of  Caesar,  in  further  proof 
and  corroboration  of  the  origin  and  designation  of  the  Great 
Temple  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire.  8vo,  bds,  4s  (original  price  8s  6d) 

BRIDGER'S  (Charles)  Index  to  the  Printed  Pedigrees  of  English 
Families  contained  in  County  and  Local  Histories,  the  "Herald's 
Visitations,"  and  in  the  more  important  Genealogical  Collec 
tions.     Thick  8vo,  doth.     10s  6d 
A  similar  work  to  Sims's  "  Index  of  Pedigrees  in  the  MSS.  in  the  British 

Museum.    What  that  is  for  Manuscripts  this  is  for  Printed  Books.    It  is  the 

most  complete  Index  of  its  kind,  and  contains  double  the  matter  of  other 

hasty  productions. 

BROOKE  (Richard,  F.S.A.)  Visits  to  Fields  of  Battle  in  England, 
of  the  XVth  Century,  with  some  Miscellaneous  Tracts  and 
Papers,  principally  upon  Archocological  Subjects.  Royal  8vo, 
plates,  cloth.  15s 

The  work  contains  a  descriptive  account  of  the  scenes  of  most  of  the  memo 
rable  conflicts  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  comprising  the  celebrated 
battles  of  Shrewsbury,  Blore  Heath,  Northampton,  Wakefield,  Mortimer's 
Cross,  Towton,  Barnet,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  and  Stoke,  and  genealogical 
and  other  particulars  of  the  powerful,  warlike,  and  distinguished  personages 
who  were  the  principal  actors  in  those  stirring  and  eventful  times,  with  plans 
of  some  of  the  fields  of  Battle,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the  principal 
Acts  of  Attainder  relative  to  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Lists  of  the  Noble 
men,  Knights,  and  other  personages  attainted  by  them. 
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BROOKE  (Richard)  A  Descriptive  Account  of  Liverpool,  as  it  was 
during  the  last  Quarter  of  the  XVIIIth  Century,  1775—1800. 
A.  handsome  vol,  royal  8vo,  with  illustrations,  cloth.     12s  6d 
,5         (original  price  £1.  5s) 

In  addition  to  information  relative  to  the  Public  Buildings,  Statistics,  and 
Commerce  of  the  Town,  the  work  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  par 
ticulars  which  have  never  been  previously  published,  respecting  the  pursuits, 
habits,  and  amusements  of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  during  that  period, 
•with  views  of  its  public  edifices?. 

BRUCE  (Dr.  J.  Collingwood,  Author  of  the  "Roman  Wall")  The 
Bayeux  Tapestry  Elucidated.  4to,  a  handsome  volume,  illus 
trated  with  17  COLOURED  plates,  representing  the  entire  Tapestry, 
extra  Ids.  £1.  Is. 

BUCHANAN  (W.)  Memoirs  of  Faulting,  with  a  Chronological  His 
tory  of  the  Importation  of  Pictures  by  the  Great  Masters  into 
England  since  the  French  Revolution.  2  vols,  Svo,  bds.  7s  6d 
(original  price  £1.  6s) 

BUNNETT  (H.  Jones,  M.D.)  Genoa,  with  Remarks  on  the  Climate, 
and  its  influence  upon  Invalids.  12mo,  cloth.  4s 

BURKE  (John)  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Extinct 
and  Dormant  Baronetcies  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
Medium.  Svo,   SECOND   EDITION,  638    closely  printed  paycs,  in 
double  columns,  with  about  1000  Arms  engraved  on  wood,  fine 
port,  of  JAMES  L,  cloth.     10?  (original  price  £1.  8s) 
This  work  engaged  the  attention  of  the  author  for  several  years,  comprises 
nearly  a  thousand   families,  many  of  them  amongst  the  most   ancient  and 
eminent  in  the  kingdom,  each  carried  down  to  its  representative  or  repre 
sentatives  still  existing,  with  elaborate  and  minute  details  of  the  alliances, 
achievements,  and  fortunes,  generation  after  generation,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  period. 

CALTON'S  (R.  Bell)  Annals  and  Legends  of  Calais,  with  Sketches 
of  Emigre"  Notabilities,  and  Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton.  Post 
8vo,  with  frontispiece  and  vignette,  cloth.  5s 

PRINCIPAL  CONTENTS.— History  of  the  Siege  by  Edward  III.  in  1346-7,  with 
'  a  roll  of  the  Commanders  and  their  followers  present,  from  a  contemporary 
:MS.  in  the  British  Museum — The  Allotment  of  Lands  and  Houses  to  Edward's 
Barons — Calais  as  an  English  borough— List  of  the  Streets  and  Householders  of 
tlu  same — Henry  VHIth's  Court  there — Cardinal  Wolsey  and  his  expenses— 
The  English  Pale,  with  the  names  of  Roads,  Farmsteads,  and  Villiages  in  the 
,  English  Era— The  Sieges  of  Therou».nue  and  Tournai— The  Pier  of  Calais— Pros 
"  av.d  Cons  of  the  place — The  Hotel  Dessin — Sterne's  Chamber — Churches  of  Notre 
Dime  and  St.  Nicholas— The  Hotel  de  Ville— Ancient  Staple  Hall— The  Chateau 
r.v.d  Murder  of  the  Duke   of  Gloucester — The  Coin-gain— The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold — Notice  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Guisnes.  and  its  surprise  by 
John  de  Lancaster — The  Town  and  Seigueurio  of  Ardres — The  Sands  and  Duel 
ling — Villages  and  Chateau  of  Sangatte,  Coulgon,  Mark,  Eschalles,  and  Ham- 
ines — Review  of  the  English  Occupation  of  Calais,  and  its  Recapture  by  the 
Duke  de  Guise — The  Lower  Town  and  its  Lace  Trade— Our  Commercial  Rela 
tions  with  France — Emigre  Notabilities — Charles   and  Harry  Tufton.  Captain 
Dormer  and  Edith  Jacquemont.   Beau   Brummel,  Jemmy  Urquhart,  and  his. 
;  friend  Fauntleroy,  "  Nimrod,"  Berkeley  Craven,  Mytton,  Duchess  of  Kingston 
—A  new  Memoir  of  Lady  Hamilton,  <fcc.    Altogether  an  interesting  volume  on 
England's  first  Colony. 

BURN'S  (J.  Sorfcherden)  The  High  Commission,  Notices  of  tha 
Court  and  iti  Proceedings.  Svo,  doth,  only  100  printed.  3s 
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BURN's  (J.,  Southerden)  History  of  Parish  Registers  in  England, 
and  Registers  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  Episcopal 
Chapels  in  and  about  London,  the  Geneva  Register  of  the  Pro 
testant  Refugees,  with  Biographical  Notes,  etc.  Second  edition, 
greatly  enlarged,  8vo,  cloth.  10s  6d 

CAMBRIDGE. — Histr»ria  Collegii  Jesu  Cantabrigiensis,  a  J.  Sher- 
manno,  olirn  prses.  ejusdem  Collegii.  Edita  J.  0.  HALLIWELL. 
8vo,  cloth.  2s 

CARD  WELL  (Rev.  Dr.,  Professor  of  Ancient  History,  Oxford)  Lec 
tures  on  the  Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  delivered  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo,  cloth.  4s  (original  price  8s  6d) 
A  very  interesting  historical  volume,  and  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular 

manner. 

CARTWRIGHT.— Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Mechanical 
Inventions  of  Edmund  Cartwright,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Inventor  of 
the  Power  Loom,  &c.    Edited  by  E.  H.  STRICKLAND.     Post  8vo, 
engravings,  boards.     2s  6d  (original  price  10s  6d) 
It  contains   some  interesting  literary  history,  Dr.  Cartwright  numbering 
among  his  correspondents,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Crabbe,  Sir  H.  Davy,  Fulton,  Sir  S. 
Raffles,  Langhorne,  and  others.    He  was  no  mean  Poet,  as  his  legendary  tale  of 
"Armine  and  Elvira  "  (given  in  the  Appendix)  testifies.    Sir  W.  Scott  says  it 
contains  some  excellent  poetry,  expressed  with  unusual  felicity. 

CATALOGUE  (Classified)  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes  of  Authors  and  Subjects,  and  a 
List  of  Historical  Pamphlets,  chronologically  arranged.  By 
BENJ.  VINCENT,  Librarian.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  948,  half  morocco, 
marbled  edges.  15s 
It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  volume  to  book  collectors,  and  indispensable 

to  public  librarians. 

CHADWICK  (William)  The  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  with 
Remarks,  Digressive  and  Discursive.  8vo,  pp.  472,  portrait, 
cloth  10s  6d. 

"Daniel  De  Foe  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  the  defence  of  free  institu 
tions  and  good  government.  He  was  the  Radical  of  his  day.  He  not  only 
•wrote,  but  suffered  for  truth  and  liberty.  He  was  impoverished  and  perse 
cuted  for  his  labours  in  this  cause  ;  nay,  he  was  repeatedly  imprisoned  for 
his  principles,  or  for  his  unswerving  attachment  to  them,  and  for  his  boldness 
and  honesty  in  asserting  them.  He  was  the  vigorous  and  indefatigable 
opponent  of  priestism,  of  ecclesiastical  domination,  and  of  the  Popish, 
tendencies  of  his  time.  We  might  not  approve  of  all  he  wrote  against  the 
Catholics,  but  we  should  remember  that  he  saw  and  felt,  as  we  cannot,  how 
inherently  opposed  to  true  freedom  is  the  Catholic  system.  Although  we  live 
in  very  different  times  from  those  in  which  De  Foe  lived,  yet  his  life  is  full 
of  pregnant  lessons  for  the  liberals  and  friends  of  religious  freedom  of  our  day." 
—Bradford  Review. 

CHRONICLE  of  London  from  1089  to  1483,  written  in  the  15th 
Century,  and  for  the  first  time  printed  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  numerous  Contemporary  Illustrations  of  Royal 
Letters,  Poems,  descriptive  of  Public  Events  and  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Metropolis.  (Edited  by  SIR  HARRIS  NICOLAS.) 
4to,  facsimile,  cloth  bds.  15s 
Only  250  copies  printed.  It  forms  a  Supplement  to  the  Chronicles  of  Hard- 

Bg,  Rastall,  Grafton,  Hall,  a:;d  uth.'rs. 
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CHATTO  (W.  A.,  Author  of  "  JacTcson's  History  of  Wood  Engrav 
ing")  Facts  and  Speculations  on  the  History  of  Playing  Cards 
in  Europe.  8vo,  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings,  both  plain 
and  coloured,  cloth.  £1.  Is 

"  The  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  signification  of  the  suits  and  their  marks, 
and  the  heraldic,  theological,  and  political  emblems  pictured  from  time  to  time, 
in  their  changes,  opens  a  new  field  of  antiquarian  interest ;  and  the  perse 
verance  with  which  Mr.  Chatto  has  explored  it  leaves  little  to  be  gained  by  his 
successors.  The  plates  with  which  the  volume  is  enriched  add  considerably  to 
its  value  in  this  point  of  view.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  take  it  altogether, 
it  contains  more  matter  than  has  ever  before  been  collected  in  one  view  upon, 
the  same  subject.  In  spite  of  its  faults,  it  is  exceedingly  amusing ;  and  the 
most  critical  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  entertained  by  the  variety  of  curious  out 
lying  learning  Mr.  Chatto  has  somehow  contrived  to  draw  into  the  investiga 
tions." — Atlas. 

"Indeed,  the  entire  production  deserves  our  warmest  approbation."— Lite 
rary  Gazette. 

"A  perfect  fund  of  antiquarian  research,  and  most  interesting  even  to  per 
sons  who  never  play  at  cards." — Tail's  Magazine. 

"  A  curious,  entertaining,  and  really  learned  book. " — Rambler. 

u  THE  GAME   OF  THE   CHESSE,"   the  First  Book  printed  in 

England  by  WILLIAM  CAXTON,  reproduced  in  facsimile  from  a 

copy  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  few  Remarks  on  Caxton's 

Typographical  Productions,  by  VINCENT  FIGGIXS.     4to,  pp.  184, 

with  23  curious  woodcuts,  half  morocco,  uncut.     £1.  Is — or,  in 

antique  calf,  with  bevelled  boards  and  carmine  edyes.     £1.  8s 

Frequently,  as  we  read  of  the  Works  of  Caxton  and  the  early  Englirh  Printers, 

and  of  their  Black  Letter  Books,  very  few  persons  ever  had  the  opportunity  of 

seeing  any  of  these  productions,  and  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  ingenuity 

and  skill  of  those  who  first  practised  the  "  N'oble  Art  of  Printing." 

THE  TYPE  HAS  BEEN  CAREFULLY  IMITATED,  AND  THE  WOODCUTS  FACSIMILIED 
BY  Miss  BYFIELD.  The  Paper  and  Watermarks  have  also  been  made  expressly, 
as  near  as  possible,  like  the  original ;  and  the  book  is  accompanied  by  a  few 
remarks  of  a  practical  nature,  which  have  been  suggested  during  the  progress 
of  the  fount,  and  the  necessary  study  and  comparison  of  Caxton's  Works  with 
those  of  his  contemporaries  in  Germany,  by  Mr.  V.  FIOOINS,  who  spent  two 
years'  "labour  of  love  "  in  cutting  the  matrixes  for  the  type. 

•COLLECTION  of  Letters  on  Scientific  Subjects,  illustrative  of  the 
Progress  of  Science  in  England.  Temp.  Elizabeth  to  Charles  II. 
Edited  by  J.  0.  HALLIWELL.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

Comprising  letters  of  Digges,  Dee,  Tycho  Brahe,  Lower,  Hariott,  Lydyatt, 
Sir  ^y.  Petty,  Sir  C.  Cavendish,  Brancker,  Pell,  &c.  ;  also  the  Autobiography 
of  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  from  a  MS.  in  Lambeth  Palace,  Nat.  Tarpoley's  Cor 
rector  Analyticus,  &c.  Cost  the  subscribers  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Sci 
ence  £1. 

COPENHAGEN".— The  Traveller's  Handbook  to  Copenhagen  and 
its  Environs.  By  ANGLICANUS.  12mo,  with  larye  map  of  Sea' 
land,  plan  of  Copenhagen,  and  views,  cloth.  8s 

COSIN's  (Mr.,  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeited  Estates 
Names  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  Non-Jurors,  and  others,  who 
Refused  to  Take  the  Oaths  to  King  George  I.,  together  with 
their  Titles,  Additions,  and  Places  of  Abode,  the  Parishes  and 
Townships  where  their  Lands  lay,  the  Names  of  the  then 
Tenants,  and  the  Annual  Value  of  them  as  returned  by  them 
selves.  Reprinted  from  the  Edition  of  1745.  8vo,  cloth.  5& 
A  curious  book  for  the  Topographer  and  Genealogist. 
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CRAIG'S  (Rev.  J.  Duncan)  A  Hand-Book  to  the  modern  Provengal 
Language,  spoken  in  the  South  of  France,  Piedmont,  &c.,  com 
prising  a  Grammar,  Dialogues,  Legends,  Vocabularies,  &c.,  use 
ful  for  English  Tourists  and  others.     Royal  12mo,  cloth.     3s  6cl 
This  little  book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  literature  of  comparative  philo 
logy  in  this  country,  as  we  have  hitherto  had  no  grammar  of  the  sweet  lyrical 
tongue  of  Southern  France. 

CRESWELL'S  (Rev.  S.  F.)  Collections  towards  the  History  of 
Printing  in  Nottinghamshire.  Small  4to,  sewed.  2s 

DALE  (Bryan,  M.A.)  Annals  of  Coggeshall,  otherwise  Sunnedon,  in 
the  County  of  Essex.  Post  8vo,  plates,  cloth.  7s  6d 

D'ALTON  (John,  Sarrister-of-Law,  of  Dublin)  Illustrations,  Histo 
rical  and  Genealogical,  of  the  most  Ancient  FAMILIES  OF  IRELAND 
(500),  Members  of  which  held  Commissions  in  King  James's 
Service  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  wherein  their  respective 
Origins,  Achievements,  Forfeitures,  and  ultimate  Destinies  arC1 
set  forth.  2  thick  vols,  8vo,  pp.  1400,  cloth.  £1.  Is 

DANISH. — English-Danish  Dialogues  and  Progressive  Exercises. 
By  E.  F.  AJS'CKER.  12mo,  cloth.  5s  1851 — Key  to  Ditto.  5s 

DAVIES  (Robt.,  F.S.  A.,  Town  Clerk  of  York)  Extracts  from  the  Munici- 
cal  Records  of  the  City  of  Yorkduringthe  Reigns  of  Edward  IV., 
Edward  V.,  and  Richard  III.,  with  Notes,  illustrative  and  e  »• 
planatory,  and  an  Appendix,  containing  some  Account  of  the 
Celebration  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Festival  at  York,  in  the  Fit- 
teenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries.  8vo,  cloth.  4s  (original  price 
10s  6d) 

DAVIES  (Robt.)  The  Fawkes's  of  York  in  the  l'6th  Century,  in 
cluding  Notices  of  Guy  Fawkes,  the  Gunpowder  Plot  Conspira 
tor.  Post  8vo.  Is  6d 

DE  GAULLE  (Chas.)  The  Celts  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  an  Ap 
peal  to  the  Living  Representatives  of  the  Celtic  Race.  Trans 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  J.  D.  MASON.  8vo,  sewed.  2s 

DEVLIN  (J.  Dacres)  Helps  to  Hereford  History,  Civil  and  Legen 
dary,  in  an  Ancient  Account  of  the  Ancient  Cordwainer's  Com 
pany  of  the  City,  the  Mordiford  Dragon,  and  other  Subjects. 
12mo  (a  curious  volume),  cloth.     3s  6d 
"A  scries  of  very  clever  papers." — Spectator. 

"  A  little  work  full  of  Antiquarian  information,  presented  in  a  pleasing  and 
popular  form." — Nonconformist 

DRUCE  Family. — A  Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Druce, 
of  Goring,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  1735.  4to,  only  50  copies 

PRIVATELY  PRINTED,  bds.      7s  6d 

EDMONDS  (Richard,  late  of  Penzancc)  The  Land's  End  District 
its  Antiquities,  Natural  History,  Natural  Phenomena,  and 
Scenery  ;  also  a  Brief  Memoir  of  Richard  Trevithick,  C.E. 
8vo,  maps,  plates,  and  vjoodcuts,  cloth.  7s  6d 

ELLIS'  (W.  S.)  Notices  of  the  Families  of  Ellis.    Part  I.     Svo.    2f» 
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ELLIS  (W.  Smith)  A  Plea  for  the  Antiquity  of  Heraldry,  -with  an 
Attempt  to  Expound  its  Theory  and  Elucidate  its  History. 
8vo,  sewed.  Is 

ELLIS'  (W.  S.)  Hurtspierpoint  (in  Sussex),  its  Lords  and  Families. 
8vo,  plates.  Is  6d 

ELLIOTT. — Life,  Poetry,  and  Letters  of  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the  Corn- 
Law  Rhymer  (of  Sheffield).  Edited  by  his  Son-in-Law,  JOHN 
WATKINS.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  (an  interesting  volume).  3s  (original 
price  7s  6d) 

ENGLAND  as  seen  by  Foreigners  in  the  Days  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  the  First,  comprising  Translations  of  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Dukes  of  Wirtemberg  in  1592  and  1610,  both  illustrative 
of  Shakespeare.  With  Extracts  from  the  Travels  of  Foreign 
Princes  and  others.  With  Copious  Notes,  an  Introduction,  and 
ETCHINGS.  By  WILLIAM  BRENCHLEY  RYE,  Assistant  Keeper  of 
the  Department  of  Printed  Books,  British  Museum.  Thick  fools 
cap  4to,  elegantly  printed  by  Whittingham,  extra  cloth.  15s 

"  This  curious  volume  has  been  the  labours  of  a  scholar's  love,  and  will  bo 
read  with  ease  by  all.  The  idea  of  assembling  the  testimonies  of  foreign  visi 
tors,  and  showing  us  how  we  appeared  to  others  in  the  days  of  Bess,  by  way  of 
contrast  and  comparison  to  the  aspect  we  present  in  the  days  of  Victoria,  was 
one  which  involved  much  arduous  research.  Mr  Rye  had  had  no  predecessor. 

He  has  not  only  added  an  introduction  to  the  works  he  assembles 

and  translates,  but  has  enriched  them  with  some  hundred  pages  of  notes  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects,  exhibiting  a  wide  and  minute  research." — Fortnightly  Review. 
(G.  H.  LEWES.) 

"  It  contains  a  good  deal  of  cnrions  and  amnsing  matter." — Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Bye's  work  claims  the  credit  of  a  valuable  body  of  historical  annota 
tion.  " — Athenaeum. 

"  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  class  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  while.  It  contains  a  complete  and  lively  reflex  of  English  life  and  manners 
at  the  most  fascinating  period  of  our  history." — London  Review. 

"  A  book  replete  both  with  information  and  amusement,  furnishing  a  series  of 
very  curious  pictures  of  England  in  the  Olden  Time." — Notes  and  Queries. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  just  impression  of  Mr.  Rye's  volume  in  a  short 
criticism,  because  the  really  interesting  feature  of  it  is  the  quaintness,  and,  to 
modern  eyes,  the  simplicity  of  most  of  the  narratives,  which  cannot  be  repro 
duced  with  full  effect  except  in  quotations,  for  which  we  have  no  space."— Pail 
Mall  Gazette. 

"  A  handsome,  well-printed,  entertaining  book— entertaining  and  something 
more,  and  comes  very  welcome  to  the  time.  ...  It  is  in  such  accidental  notices 
that  the  chief  interest  and  the  not  slight  value  of  collections  such  as  this  con 
sists  ;  and  when  they  are  as  well  edited,  they  have  a  use  on  the  shelves  after 
their  freshness  is  past :  they  help  our  familiarity  with  our  history."— .Reader. 

EVANS  (John,  F.S.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Numismatic  Society)  Coins  of 

the  Ancient  Britons.     Arranged  and  Described.     Thick  Svo, 

many  plates,  engraved  by  F.   W.  Fai/rholt,  F.S.A.t  and  cuts, 

cloth,  a  handsome  volume.    £1.  Is 

The  "  Prix  de  Numismatique "  has  been  awarded  by  the  French  Academic 

•des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres,  to  the  author,  for  this  book. 

TOSBROKE  (T.  Dudley,  F.S.A.)  The  Tourist's  Grammar,  or  Rules 
relating  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  incident  to  Travellers, 
including  an  Epitome  of  Gilpin's  Principles  of  the  Picturesque, 
Post  SYO,  &<&,  2s  (original  price  7s) 
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FINLAYSON  (James)  Surnames  and  Sirenames,  the  Origin  and 
History  of  certain  Family  and  Historical  Names,  and  Remarks 
on  the  Ancient  Right  of  the  Crown  to  Sanction  and  Veto  the 
Assumption  of  Namea,  and  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Names 
of  Buggey  anl  Bugg.  8vo.  Is  6d  (original  price  3s  6d) 

FRENEAU  (Philip)  Poems  on  Various  Subjects,  but  chiefly  illus 
trative  of  the  Events  and  Actors  in  the  American  War  of  Inde 
pendence,  reprinted  from  the  rare  edition  printed  at  Philadelphia 
in  1786,  with  a  Preface.  Thick  fcap.  8vo,  elegantly  printed^ 
cloth.  6s 

Freneau  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Muiiroe,  and  the  last  three  were  his  constant  correspondents  while  they  lived. 
His  Patriotic  Songs  and  Ballads,  which  were  superior  to  any  metrical  composi 
tions  then  written  in  America,  were  everywhere  sung  with  enthusiasm.  See 
Griswold's  "  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,"  and  Duyckinck'a  "  Cyclop,  of, 
American  Literature." 

GILBERT  (Walter  B.)  The  Accounts  of  the  Corpus  Christi  Frater 
nity,  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Antiquities  of  Maidstone. 
12mo,  cloth,  gilt  leaves.  3s  6d 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  The  Writings  of  the  Christians  of  the  Second 

Century,  namely,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  Hermias, 

Papias,  Aristides,  Quadratus,  etc.,  collected  and  first  translated, 

complete.     8vo,  cloth.     7s  6d 

Designed  as  a  continuation  of  Abp.  Wake's  Apostolical  Epistles,  which  are 

those  of  the  first  century. 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Heathen  Records  to  the  Jewish  Scripture  His 
tory,  containing  all  the  Extracts  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Writers  in  which  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  named,  collected 
together  and  translated  into  English,  with  the  original  Text  in 
juxtaposition.  8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Codex  Apochryphus  Novi  Testament!,  the  Un- 
canonical  Gospels  and  other  Writings  referring  to  the  First  Ages 
of  Christianity,  in  the  original  Languages  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  collected  together  from  the  editions  of  Fabricius,  Thilo 
and  others.  2  rob,  8vo,  cloth.  14s 

GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  History  of  the  Parish  and  Town  of  Bampton,  In 

Oxfordshire,  with  the  District  and  Hamleta  belonging  to  it.  870, 

plates,  second  edition,  cloth.     7i  6d 
GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  History  of  Witney  and  its  Neighbouring  Parishes, 

Oxon.     8vo,  plates,  cloth.     6a 
GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Passages  from  the  Poets,  chronologically  arranged. 

Thick  12mo,  nearly  700  pages,  cloth,  7s  6d 

It  contains  choice  passages  from  more  than  400  English  Poets,  in  chrono 
logical  order.  It  will  be  found  a  useful  volume  to  candidates  at  competitive 
examinations  in  English  Literature. 

GREEXHOW  (Robt,  Librarian  to  the  JDept.  of  State,  U.S.A.)  His 
tory  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  the  other  Territories  on  the 
North-Weat  Coast  of  America,  accompanied  by  aGeographieal  View 
and  Map,  and  a  number  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  His 
tory.  8vo,  larye  map,  doth.  7s  6d  (original  price  16a) 
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GILES  (Rev.  Dr.)  Excerpta  ex  Scriptoribus  Classicis  de  Britannia. 
A  Complete  Collection  of  those  passages  iu  the  Classic  Writers 
(124  in  number),  which  make  mention  of  the  British  Isles, 
Chronologically  Arranged,  from  Ante-Christi  560  to  Anno  Dora. 
1333.  8vo,  doth.  3s  (original  price  7s  6d) 

An  Introduction  to  every  History  of  Great  Britain. 

GRENVILLE  (Henry)  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels 

on  a  new  plan,  with  Notes.  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d 
Designed  to  show  that  on  a  minute  critical  analysis,  the  writings  of  the  four 
Evangelists  contain  no  contradictions  within  themselves,  and  that  such  pas 
sages  that  have  appeared  to  many  critics  to  raise  doubt  as  to  the  consistency  of 
these  Records  of  our  Lord's  Ministry,  really  afford,  when  explained,  the  most 
satisfactory  proofs  that  there  was  no  COLLUSION  between  the  several  writers, 
and  that  they  may  therefore  be  thoroughly  relied  on  as  "  INDEPENDENT"  wit 
nesses  of  the  Truth  of  what  they  record. 

HADFIELD  (James,  Architect)  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the 
County  of  Essex,  from  the  Norman  Era  to  the  Sixteenth  Cen 
tury,  with  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Details,  &c.,  from  a  Series 
of  Measured  Drawings,  and  Architectural  and  Chronological 
Descriptions.  Royal  4to,  80  plates,  leather  back,  cloth  sides. 
£1.  11s  6d 

EAIGH'S  (Daniel  Henry,  D.D.)  The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
Saxons.  A  Harmony  of  the  History  of  the  Britons,  the  Works 
of  Gildas,  the  "Brut,"  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  reference 
to  the  Events  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries.  8vo,  plates  of 
Runic  Inscriptions,  cloth.  15s 

HAIGH'S  (Daniel  Henry,  D.D.)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Sagas,  an  Exami 
nation  of  their  value  as  aids  to  History,  serving  as  a  Sequel  to 
"The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons."     8vo,  cloth.     8s  6d 
It  analyses  and  throws  new  historical  evidence  on  the  origin  of  the  Poems  of 

Beowulf,  the  Lament  of  Deor,  the  Saga  of  Waldhere,  Scyld  Scefing,  the  fight  at 

Finnesham,  the  Story  of  Horn,  the  Lay  of  Hildebrand,  &c. 

HAKEWILL  (H.)  Roman  Remains  discovered  in  the  Parishes  of 
North  Leigh  and  Stonesfield,  Oxfordshire.  8vo,  map,  and  2 
plates.  2s  6d 

HALLIWELL'S  (James  Orchard,  F.R.S.,  &c.)  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient 
Customs,  from  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  2  vols,  8vo,  containing 
upwards  of  1 ,000  pages,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  cloth, 
a  new  and  cheaper  edition.  15s 

It  contains  above  50,000  words  (embodying  all  the  known  scattered  glossaries 
of  the  English  language),  forming  a  complete  key  for  the  reader  of  our  o'd 
•Poets,  Dramatists,  Theologians,  and  other  authors,  whose  works  abound  with 
allusions,  of  which  explanations  are  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary  Dictionaries" and 
books  of  reference.  Most  of  the  principal  Archaisms  are  illustrated  by  exam 
ples  selected  from  early  inedited  il.SS.  and  rare  books,  and  by  far  the  greater 
portion  will  be  found  to  be  original  authorities. 

HALLIWELL  (J.  0.)   the  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,  collected 
chiefly  from  Oral  Tradition.  The  SIXTH  EDITION,  enlarged,  with 
many  Designs  by  W.  B.  SCOTT,  Director  of  the  School  of  Design, 
Jfewcastle-on-Tyne.     12mo,  cloth,  gilt  leaves.     4s  6d 
The  krgest  collection  ever  formed  of  these  old  ditties. 
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HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Popular  Rhymes  and  Nursery  Tales,  with 

Historical  Elucidations.     12mo,  doth,     4s  6d 

This  very  interesting  volume  on  the  traditional  literature  of  England  is 
divided  into  Nursery  Antiquities,  Fireside  Nursery  Stories,  Game  Rhymes, 
Alphabet  Rhymes,  Riddle  Rhymes,  Nature  Songs,  Proverb  Rhymes,  Places, 
and  Families,  Superstition  Rhymes,  Custom  Rhymes,  and  Nursery  Songs ,  a 
large  number  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time.  It  may  be  consiuered  a  sequel 
to  the  preceding  article. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Early  History  of  Freemasonry  in  England. 
Illustrated  by  an  English  Poem  of  the  XlVth  Century,  with 
Notes.  Post  8vo,  second  edition,  with  a,  facsimile  of  the  original 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  cloth.  2s  6d 

"The  interest  which  the  curious  poem,  of  which  this  publication  is  chiefly 
composed,  has  excited,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  translated  into 
German,  and  of  its  having  reached  a  second  edition,  which  is  not  common  with 
such  publications.  Mr.  Halliwell  has  carefully  revised  the  new  edition,  and 
increased  its  utility  by  the  addition  of  a  complete  and  correct  Glossary." — LITE 
RARY  GAZETTE. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  The  Manuscript  Rarities  of  the  University 

of  Cambridge.     8vo,  bds.     3s  (original  price,  10s  6d) 
A  companion  to  Hartshorne's  "  Book  Rarities  "  of  the  same  university. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  A  Dictionary  of  Old  English  Plays,  existing 
either  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  including  also  Notices  of  Latin  Plays 
written  by  English  Authors  during  the  same  period,  with  par 
ticulars  of  their  Authors,  Plots,  Characters,  &c.  8vo,  cloth.  126 
Twenty-five  copies  have  been  printed  on  THICK  PAPER,  price  £1.  Is. 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Rambles  in  Western  Cornwall,  by  the  Foot- 
steps  of  the  Giants  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Celtic  Remains  of  the 
Land's  End  District  and  the  Isles  of  Scilly.  Fcp.  4to,  elegantly 
printed  by  Whittingham,  cloth.  7s  6d 

HALLIWELL  (J.  0.)  Notes  of  Family  Excursions  in  North  Wales, 
taken  chiefly  from  Rhyl,  Abergele,  Llandudno,  and  Bangor. 
Fcp.  4to,  with  engravings,  elegantly  printed  by  Whittingham, 
cloth.  5s 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Roundabout  Notes,  chiefly  upon  the  Ancient 
Circles  of  Stones  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Fcp.  4to,  only  100  printed. 
2s 

HALLIWELL'S  (J.  0.)  Introduction  to  the  Evidences  of  Christi 
anity.  Fcp.  8vo,  2ND  EDITION,  cloth.    Is  6d  (original  price  3s  6d) 
The  only  book  which  contains  in  a  popular  form  the  Ancient  Heathen  un 
conscious  testimonies  to  the  truth  of  Christianity. 

HARROD  (Henry,  F.S.A.)  Gleanings  among  the  Castles  and  Con- 
vents  of  Norfolk.     8vo,  many  plates  and  woodcuts,  cloth.  17s  6d. 
— LARGE  PAPER,  £1.  3s  6d. 
"This  volume  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Harrod  in  every  way,  alike  to  his  industry, 

aste,  and  his  judgment.     It  is  the  result  of  ten  years'  labour The 

volume  is  so  full  of  interesting  matter  that  we  hardly  know  where  to  begin  our 
extracts  or  more  detailed  notices." — GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  November,  1857. 

HOLLO  WAY'S  (W.,  of  Rye)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ancient 
Port  and  Town  of  Rye,  in  Sussex,  compiled  from  the  Original 
Documents.  Thick  8vo  (only  200  printed)  doth.  £\.  Is 
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HOLLO  WAY'S  (W.)  History  of  Romney  Marsh,  in  Kent,  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  1833,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origi 
nal  Site  of  the  Ancient  Anderida.  8vo,  vaith  maps  and  plates, 
cloth.  12s 

HARTLIB. — A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Samuel  Hartlib,  Milton's 
familiar  Friend,  with  Bibliographical  Notices  of  Works  published 
by  him,  and  a  reprint  of  his  Pamphlet  entitled  "An  Invention 
of  Engines  of  Motion."     By  HENRY  DIRCKS,  C.E.,  author  of  the 
Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  &c.     Post  8vo,  cloth.     3s  6d 
To  have  been  the  familiar  friend  of  Milton,  the  correspondent  of  Boyle  and 
Evelyn,  Pepys  and  Wren,  and  to  have  had  the  honour  of  suggesting  to  Milton 
his  trace  on  Education  and  of  receiving  his  high  praise  in  his  own  lofty  and  so 
norous  language,  is  honour  enough  to  make  Hartlib's  name  and  life  worthy  of 
a  special  work. 

HAWKINS  (J.  S.,  F.S.A.)  History  of  the  Origin  and  Establishment 
of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  mode  of  Paint 
ing  upon  and  Staining  Glass,  as  practised  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Structures  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Royal  8vo,  1813,  11  plates,  Ids. 
4s  (original  price  12s) 

HERBERT'S  (The  Hon.  Algernon)  Cyclops  Christianus,  or  an  Argu 
ment  to  disprove  the  supposed  Antiquity  of  the  Stonehenge  and 
other  Megalithic  Erections  in  England  and  Brittany.  8vo,  cloth. 
4s  (original  price  6s) 
HORNE  (R.  H.,  Author  of  "  Orion?'  etc.)  Ballad  Romances.     12mo, 

pp.  248,  cloth.     3s  (original  price  Cs  6d) 

Containing  the  Noble  Heart,  a  Bohemian  Legend ;  the  Monk  of  Swineshead 
Abbey,  a  Ballad  Chronicle  of  the  Death  of  King  John  ;  The  Three  Knights  of 
Camelott,  a  Fairy  Tale  ;  The  Ballad  of  Delora,  or  the  Passion  of  Andrea  Como : 
Bedd  Gelert,  a  Welsh  Legend  ;  Ben  Capstan,  a  Ballad  of  the  Night  Watch  ;  the 
Elfe  of  the  Woodlands,  a  Child's  Story. 

"  Pure  fancy  of  the  most  abundant  and  picturesque  description.  Mr.  Home 
should  write  us  more  fairy  tales  ;  we  know  none  to  equal  him  since  the  days  of 
Drayton  and  Herrick. — EXAMINER. 

"The  opening  poem  in  this  volume  is  a  fine  one,  it  is  entitled  the  'Noble 
Heart,"  and  not  only  in  title  but  in  treatment  well  imitates  the  style  of  Beau 
mont  and  Fletcher." — ATHENAEUM. 

HUME  (Rev.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  of  Liverpool)  Ancient  Meols,  or 
some  Account  of  the  Antiquities  found  near  Dove  Point,  on  the 
Sea  Coast  of  Cheshire,  including  a  Comparison  of  them  with 
Relics  of  the  same  kind  respectively  procured  elsewhere.  8vo, 
full  of  engravings,  cloth.  £\.  Is 

HUKTER  (Rev.  Joseph,  F.S.A.)  The  Pilgrim  Fathers— Collections 
concerning  the  Church  or  Congregation  of  Protestant  Separa 
tists  formed  at  Scrooby,  hi  North  Nottinghamshire,  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  the  Founders  of  New  Plymouth,  the  Parent  Colony 
of  New  England.  8vo,  with  View  of  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace 
at  Scrooby  inserted,  cloth.  8s 

This  work  contains  some  very  important  particulars  of  these  personages, 
and  their  connections  previously  to  their  leaving  England  and  Holland,  which 
were  entirely  unknown  to  former  writers,  and  have  only  recently  been  disco 
vered  through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  author.  Prefixed  to  th« 
rolume  are  some  beautiful  Prefatory  Stanzas  by  Richard  Monckton  Miln«^ 
Esq.,  M.P.  (now  Lord  Houghton.) 
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HUSSEY  (Rev.  Arthur)  Notes  on  the  Churches  in  the  Counties  of 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  those 
of  more  recent  date  ;  with  some  Account  of  the  Sepulchral  Me 
morials  and  other  Antiquities.  Thick  8vo,  fine  plates,  cloth.  12s 
(original  price  18s) 

HUTTON  (W.,  of  Derby)  Description  of  Blackpool,  in  Lancashire. 
8vo,  3rd  edition.  Is  6d 

IRVING  (Joseph,  of  Dumbarton)  History  of  Dumbartonshire,  with 
Genealogical  Notices  of  the  Principal  Families  in  the  County ; 
the  whole  based  on  Authentic  Records,  Public  and  Private. 
Thick  4to,  pp.  636,  maps,  plates,  and  portraits,  cloth.  £3. 

JOHNES  (Arthur  J.)  Philological  Proofs  of  the  Original  Unity  and 

Recent  Origin  of  the  Human  Race,  derived  from  a  Comparison 

of  the  Languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.     8vo, 

cloth.     6s  (original  price  12s  6d) 

Printed  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Prichard,  to  whose  works  it  will  be  found  a 

useful  supplement. 

JONES'  (Morris  Charles)  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  its  Origin  and  Foun- 
tion  Charter.  8vo.  Is 

JORDAN  (Rev.  J.,  the  Vicar)  Parochial  History  of  Enstone,  in  the 
County  of  Oxford.  Post  8vo,  a  closely  printed  volume  of  nearly 
500  pages,  cloth.  7s 

JUNIUS — The  Authorship  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  Elucidated,  in 
cluding  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  Lieut.-CoL  Barre",  M.P.  By 
John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  &c.  Royal  8vo,  with  Portraits  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  John  Dunning,  and  Barre',  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'* 
picture,  cloth.  6a — LARGE  PAPER,  in  4to,  cloth.  9s 
An  exceedingly  interesting  book,  giving  many  particulars  of  the  American 

War  and  the  state  of  parties  during  that  period. 

KELKE  (Rev.  W.  Hastings)  Notices  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  in 
English  Churches  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Nine 
teenth  Century.  8vo,  many  woodcuts.  2s  (original  price  3s  6d) 

KELLY  (William,  of  Leicester)  Notices  illustrative  of  the  Drama, 
and  other  Popular  Amusements,  chiefly  in  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  incidentally  illustrating  Shakespeare 
and  his  Contemporaries,  Extracted  from  the  Chamberlain's  Ac 
counts  and  other  Manuscripts  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester, 
with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  William  Kelly.  Post  8vo, 
plates,  cloth.  9s 

"  Large  Paper  Copies,  in  4to,  only  25  printed  (only  4  copies  re 

main),  half  morocco,  Roxburghe  style.    £1.  5s 

KENRICK  (Rev.  John)  Roman  Sepulchral  Inscriptions,  their  Rela 
tion  to  Archaeology,  Language,  and  Religion.  Post  Svo,  cloth. 
3s  6d 

KING  (Richard  John)  The  Forest  of  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders  in 
Devonshire,  an  Historical  Sketch.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth.  3s 
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KERRY  (Rev.  Chas.)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Hundred  of 
Bray,  in  Berkshire.  8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d 

The  same,  with  10  folding  pedigrees,  cloth.    10s  6d 

KNOCKER'S  (Edw.,  Town  Clerk  of  Dover)  Account  of  the  Grand 
Court  of  Shepway,  holden  on  Bredonstone  Hill,  at  Dover,  for 
the  Installation  of  Viscount  Palmerston  as  Constable  of  Dover 
and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  in  1861.  With  Notes  on  the 
Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  Two  Ancient  Towns, 
and  their  Members.  Foolscap  4to,  er\gravinys,  elegantly  printed 
~by  Whittlngham,  doth.  15s 

KYNANCE  COVE  ;  or,  The  Cornish  Smugglers,  a  Tale  of  the  Last 
Century.  By  W.  B.  FORFAR,  Author  of  "  Pcntowan,"  "  Penger- 
sicTc  Castle,"  etc.,  etc.  Fcap.  8vo,  boards.  2s 

LAMBARDE'S  (William,  Lawyer  and  Antiquary)  A  Perambulation 

of  Kent,  containing  the  Description,  Hystorie,  and  Customs  of 

that  Shire.    Written  in  1576.     Thick  8vo,  cloth.     5s  (original 

price  12s) 

The  first  county  history  published,  and  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  naive 

old  books  that  can  be  imagined. 

LANARKSHIRE— The  Upper  Ward  of  Lanarkshire  Described  and 
Delineated.  The  Archaeological  and  Historical  Section  by  G. 
VERB  IRVING,  F.S.A.,  Scot ;  the  Statistical  and  Topographical 
Section  by  ALES.  MURRAY.  3  vols,  Svo,  many  engravings,  doth. 
£3.  3s. 

LARGE  PAPER,  3  vols,  4to,  half  morocco.     £5.  5s 

LANGLEY'S  (L.)  Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon  Reading ;  compris 
ing  .iElfric's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St.   Gregory,  with  a 
Copious  Glossary,  &c.     12mo,  cloth.     2s  6d 
yElfric's  Homily  is  remarkable  for  beauty  of  composition,  and  interesting  as 

setting  forth  Augustine's  mission  to  the  "Land of  the  Angles." 

LAPPENBERG'S  (Dr.  J.  M.)  History  of  England  under  the  Norman 
Kings,  with  an  Epitome  of  the  Early  History  of  Normandy. 
Translated,  with  Additions,  by  BENJ.  THORPE.  8vo,  cloth.  15s 

LATHBURY  (Rev.  Thomas)  History  of  the  Nonjurors :  their  Con 
troversies  and  Writings,  with  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Rubrics 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  6s  (original 
price  14s) 

LATHBURY'S  (Rev.  T.)  History  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1742. 
Second  edition,  with  considerable  additions.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  5s 
(original  price  12s) 

LAWRENCE  (Sir  James,  Knight  of  Malta)  On  the  Nobility  of  the 
British  Gentry,  or  the  Political  Ranks  and  Dignities  of  the 
British  Empire  compared  with  those  on  the  Continent.  Post 
8vo.  Is  6d 

Useful  for  foreigners  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  Britons  abroad,  particularly  of 
those  who  desire  to  be  presented  at  Foreign  Courts,  to  accept  Foreign  Military 
Service,  to  be  invested  with  Foreign  Titles,  to  be  admitted  into  foreign  orders, 
to  purchase  Foreign  Property,  or  to  Intermarry  with  Foreignem. 
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LETTERS  of  the  KINGS  of  ENGLAND— Now  first  collected 
from  the  Originals  in  Royal  Archives,  and  from  other  Authen 
tic  Sources,  Private  as  well  as  Public.  Edited,  with  Historical 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  J.  0.  HALLIWELL.  Two  handsome 
volumes,  post  8vo,  with  'portraits  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles 
I.,  cloth.  8s  (original  price  £1.  Is) 

These  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  Ellis's  Original  Letters. 
The  collection  comprises,  for  the  first  time,  the  love-letters  of  Henry  VIII. 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  in  a  complete  form,  which  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  as  the 
most  singular  documents  of  the  kind  that  have  descended  to  our  times  ;  the 
series  of  letters  of  Edward  VI.  will  be  found  very  interesting  specimens  of 
composition;  some  of  the  letters  of  James  I.,  hitherto  unpublished,  throw 
light  on  the  Murder  of  Overbury,  and  prove  beyond  a  doubt  the  King  was  im 
plicated  in  it  in  some  extraordinary  and  unpleasant  way ;  but  his  Letters  to  the 
Duke  of  Buchingharn  are  of  the  most  singular  nature ;  only  imagine  a  letter 
from  a  Sovereign  to  his  Prime  Minister  commencing  thus  :  "  My  own  sweet  and 
dear  child,  blessing,  blessing,  blessing  on  thy  heart-roots  and  all  thine." 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Jouruey  into  Spain  has  never 
teen  before  so  fully  illustrated  as  it  is  by  the  documents  given  in  this 
•work,  which  also  includes  the  very  curious  letters  from  the  Duke  and  Du 
chess  of  Buckingham  to  James  I. 

LIBER  ALBUS  :  the  White  Book  of  the  City  of  London.     Com 
piled  A.D.  1419,  by  JOHN  CARPENTER,  Common  Clerk;  RICHARD 
WHITTINGTON,  Mayor.     Translated  from  the  Original  Latin  and 
Anglo-Norman,  by  H.  T.  Riley,  M.A.     4to,  pp.  672  (original 
price  18s),  the  few  remaining  copies  offered,  in  cloth,  at  9s — Half 
morocco  (Roxburghe  style),  10s  6d — Whole  bound  in  vellum,  car* 
mine  edges,  12s — Whole  morocco,  carmine  edges,  13s  6d 
Extensively  devoted  to  details  which  must  of  necessity  interest  those  who 
care  to  know  something   more   about  their   forefathers  than  the   mere  fact 
that  they  have  existed.     Many  of  them — until   recently  consigned   to  obli 
vion  ever  since  the  passing  away  of  the  remote  generations  to  which  they  be 
longed — intimately  connected  with  the  social  condition,  usages,  and  manners  of 
the  people  who — uncouth,  unlearned,  ill-housed,  ill-fed,  and  comfortless  though, 
they  were,  still  formed  England's  most  important,  most  wealthy,  and  most  in 
fluential  community  throughout  the  chequered  and  troublous  times  of  the  13th 
and  14th  centuries.      During  this  period,  in  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  phase  or 
feature  of  English  national  life  upon  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from 
these  pages  of  the  "  Liber  Albus,"  some  light  is  not  reflected. 


LIBRARY  OF  OLD  AUTHORS. 

Elegantly  and  uniformly  printed  in  foolscap  8ro,  in  cloth.  Of  some 
there  are  LARGE  PAPER  copies  for  the  connoisseur  of  choice  books. 

THE  Vision  and  Creed  of  PIERS  PLOUGHMAN.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
WRIGHT  ;  a  new  edition,  revised,  with  additions  to  the  Notes 
and  Glossary.  2  vols.  10s  1856 

"The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman'  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  interest 
ing  monuments  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  and  also  of  the  social 
and  political  condition  of  the  country  during  the  fourteenth  century.  .  .  . 
Its  author  is  not  certainly  known,  but  its  time  of  composition  can,  by  internal 
evidence,  be  fixed  at  about  the  year  1362.  On  this  and  on  all  matters  bearing 
upon  the  origin  and  object  of  the  poem,  Mr,  Wright's  historical  introduction 
gives  ample  information.  ....  In  the  thirteen  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  first  edition  of  the  present  text  was  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pickering,  our  old  literature  and  history  has  been  more  studied,  and  we  trust 
that  a  large  circle  of  readers  will  be  prepared  to  welcome  this  cheaper  and 
carefully  revised  reprint."— Literary  Gazette. 
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THE  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  JOHN  MARSTON.  Now  first 
collected,  and  edited  by  J.  0.  HALLIWELL,  F.R.S.,  &c.  3  vols. 
15s  1856 

"  The  edition  deserves  well  of  the  public ;  it  is  carefully  printed,  and  the 
annotations,  although  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  supply  ample  explana 
tions  upon  a  variety  of  interesting  points.  If  Mr.  Halliwell  had  done  no  more 
than  collect  these  plays,  he  would  have  conferred  a  boon  upon  all  lovers  of 
our  old  dramatic  poetry." — Literary  Gazette. 

REMARKABLE  Providences  of  the  Earlier  Days  of  American  Co 
lonisation.    By  INCREASE  MATHER,  of  Boston,  N.E.    With  In 
troductory  Preface  by  George  Offor.     Portrait.     5s  1856 
A  very  singular  collection  of  remarkable  sea  deliverances,  accidents,  remark 
able  phenomena,  witchcraft,  apparitions,  <tc.,  &c.,  connected  with  inhabitants 
of  New  England,  &c.,  &c.     A  very  amusing  volume,  conveying  a  faithful  por 
trait  of  the  state  of  society,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  peculiar  providence  and 
personal  intercourse  between  this  world  and  that  which  is  unseen  was  fully 
believed. 

THE  Table  Talk  of  JOHN  SELDEN.  With  a  Biographical  Preface  and 
Notes  by  S.  W.  SINGER.  Third  edition,  portrait.  5s  1860 

—  LARGE  PAPER.    Post  8vo,  doth.    7s  6d  1860 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  this  little  book,  containing  a  lively 
picture  of  the  opinions  and  conversations  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
and  most  distinguished  patriots  England  has  produced.  There  are  few  volumes 
of  its  size  so  pregnant  with  sense,  combined  with  the  most  profound  earningi 
it  is  impossible  to  open  it  without  finding  some  important  fact  or  discussion, 
something  practically  useful  and  applicable  to  the  business  of  life.  Coleridgs 
says,  '  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  in  this  book  than  I  ever  found  in 

the  same  number  of  pages  in  any  uninspired  writer. ' Its  merits 

had  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  though  in  politics  opposed  to  much; 
it  inculcates,  for  in  reply  to  an  observation  of  Boswell,  in  praise  of  the  French 
Ana,  he  said,  '  A  few  of  them  are  good,  but  we  have  one  book  of  the  kind  better 
than  any  of  them — Selden's  Table  Talk.'  " — Mr.  Singer's  Prejace. 

THE  Poetical  Works  of  WILLIAM  DRUMMOND,  of    Hawthornden. 

Now  first  published  entire.     Edited  by  W.  B.  TURNBULL.     fine 

portrait.     5s  1858 

"The  sonnets  of  Drummond,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "are  polished  and  elegant, 

free  from  conceit  and  bad  taste,  and  in  pure  unblemished  English." 

ENCHIRIDION,  containing   Institutions- — Divine,    Contemplative 

Practical,    Moral,    Ethical,    (Economical,    and     Political.     By 

FRANCIS  QUARLES.    Portrait.     3s  1856 

"  Had  this  little  book  been  written  at  Athens  or  Rome,  its  author  would  have 

been  classed  with  the  wise  men  of  his  country." — Heatiley. 

THE  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse  of  Sir  THOMAS  OVERBURT.  Now 
first  collected.  Edited,  with  Life  and  Notes,  by  E.  F.  RIMBAULT. 
Portrait  after  Pass.  5s  1856 

HYMNS  and  Songs  of  the  Church.  By  GEORGE  WITHER.  Edited, 
with  Introduction,  by  EDWARD  FARR.  Also  the  Musical  Notes, 
composed  by  Orlando  Gibbons.  With  portrait  after  llolc.  03 

1856 

"Mr.Farrhas  added  a  very  interesting  biographical  introduction,  and  we  hope 
to  find  that  the  public  will  put  their  seal  of  approbation  to  the  present  edition 
of  an  author  who  may  fairly  take  his  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  George  Her» 
bert."— (Jent's  Mag.,  Oct.,  1856. 
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HALLELUJAH;  or,  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,  in  Praiseful 

and  Penitential  Hymns,  Spiritual  Songs,  and  Moral  Odes.     By 

GEORGE    WITHER.    With    Introduction    by    EDWARD    FARR. 

Portrait.     6s  1857 

Hitherto  this  interesting  volume   has  only  been  known  to  the  public  by 

extracts  in  various  publications.    So  few  copies  of  the  original  are  known  to 

exist,  that  the  copy  from  which  this  reprint  has  been  taken  cost  twenty-one 

guineas. 

MISCELLANIES.  By  JOHN  AUBREY,  F.R.S.,  the  Wiltshire  Anti 
quary.  FOURTH  EDITION.  With  some  Additions  and  an  Index. 
Portrait  and  cuts.  4s  1857 

CONTENTS  :— Day  Fatality,  Fatalities  of  Families  and  Places,  Portents,  Omens, 
Dreams,  Apparitions,  Voices,  Impulses,  Knocking^,  Invisible  Blows,  Prophecies, 
Miracles,  Magic,  Transportation  by  an  Invisible  Power,  Visions  in  a  Crystal, 
Converse  with  Angels,  Corpse  Candles,  Oracles,  Ectasy,  Second  Sight,  <fec.  ; 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  his  Introduction  to  the  Survey  of  North  Wilt 
shire. 

THE  Iliads  of  HOMER,  Prince  of  Poets,  never  before  in  any  language 
truly  translated,  with  a  Comment  on  some  of  his  chief  Places- 
Done  according  to  the  Greek  by  GEORGF  CHAPMAN,  with  Intro, 
duction  and  Notes  by  the  Rev.  RICHARD  HOOPER.  2  vols,  sq. 
fcap.  8vo.  SECOND  AND  REVISED  EDITION,  with  portrait  of 
Chapman,  and  frontispiece.  12s  1865 

"  The  translation  of  Homer,  published  by  George  Chapman,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  treasures  the  English  language  can  boast."— Godwin. 

"With  Chapman,  Pope  had  frequently  consultations,  and  perhaps  never 
translated  any  passage  till  he  read  his  version." — Dr.  Johnson. 

"  He  covers  his  defects  with  a  daring,  fiery  spirit,  that  animates  his  transla 
tion,  which  is  something  like  what  one  might  imagine  Homer  himself  to  have 
writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of  discretion." — Pope. 

"  Chapman's  translation,  with  all  its  defects,  is  often  exceedingly  Homerie, 
which  Pope  himself  seldom  obtained." — Hallam. 

"  Chapman  writes  and  feels  as  a  Poet — as  Homer  might  have  written  had  he 
lived  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth." — Coleridge. 

"  I  have  just  finished  Chapman's  Homer.  Did  you  ever  read  it  ? — it  has  the 
most  continuous  power  of  interesting  you  all  along.  .  .  .  The  earnestness 
and  passion  which  he  has  put  into  every  part  of  these  poems  would  be  incredi 
ble  to  a  reader  of  mere  modern  translation."—  Charles  Lamb. 

HOMER'S  ODYSSEY.  Translated  according  to  the  Greek  by 
GEORGE  CHAPMAN.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  REV. 
RICHARD  HOOPER.  2  vols,  square  fcp.  Svo,  with  facsimile  of  the 
rare  original  frontispiece.  12s.  1857 

HOMER'S    Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice ;  HESIOD'S   Works  and 
Days  ;  MUSJEUS'S  Hero  and  Leander ;  JUVENAL'S  Fifth   Satire. 
Translated  by  GEORGE   CHAPMAN.     Edited  by  Rev.  RICHARD 
HOOPER.     Square  fcp.  Svo,  frontispiece  after  Pass.     6s.         1858 
"  The  editor  of  these  five  rare  volumes  has  done  an  incalculable  service  to 
English  Literature  by  taking  George  Chapmanis  folios  out  of  the  dust  of  time- 
honoured  libraries,   by  collating  them  with  loving  care  and  patience,  and, 
through  the  agency  of  his  enterprising  publisher,  banging  Chapman  entire  and 
complete  within  the  reach  of  those  who  can  best  appreciate  and  least  afford  to 
purchase  the  early  editions." — Athenaeum. 
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POETICAL  Works  of  ROBERT  SOUTHWELL,  Canon  of  Loretto,  now 

first  completely  edited  by  W.  B.  TurnbuU.     4s  1856 

"  His  piety  is  simple  and  sincere— a  spirit  of  unaffected  gentleness  and  kindli- 

r.ess  pervades  his  poems— and  he  is  equally  distinguished  by  weight  of  thought 

and  sweetness  of  expression." — Saturday  Review. 

THE  Dramatic  Works  of  JOHN  WEBSTER.  Edited,  with  Notes,  etc.* 
by  WILLIAM  KAZLITT.  4  vols.  £1.  1857 

• LARGE  PAPER,  4  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.    £1.  10s 

F   This  is  the  most  complete  edition,  containing  two  more  plays  than  in  Dyce's 

edition. 

THE  Dramatic  Works  of  JOHN  LILLY  (the  Euphuist).     Now  first 

collected,  with  Life  ,and  Notes  by  F.  W.  FAIRHOLT.    2  vola. 

10s.  1858 
LARGE  PAPER,  2  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.    15s 

THE  Poetical  Works  of  RICHARD  CRASHAW,  Author  of  "  Steps  to 

the  Temple,"    "  Sacred    Poems,  with  other  Delights   of    the 

Muses,"  and  "Poemata,''  now  first  collected.     Edited  by  W.  B. 

TURNBULL.     5s.     1858 

"He  seems  to  have  resembled  Herbert  in  the  turn  of  mind,  but  possessed 

more  fancy  and  genius." — ELLTS. 

LA  MORT  d' ARTHUR.  The  History  of  King  Arthur  and  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Compiled  by  Sir  THOMAS  MALORY, 
Knight.  Edited  from  the  Edition  of  1634,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  3  vols,  SECOND 

AND  REVISED  EDITION.      15s.  1866 

LARGE  PAPER,  3  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.    £1.  2s  6d 

ANECDOTES  and  Characters  of  Books  and  Men.  Collected  from 
the  Conversation  of  Mr.  Pope  and  other  eminent  Persons  of  his 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  SPENCE.  With  Notes,  Life,  etc.,  by 
S.  W.  SINGER.  The  second  edition,  portrait.  6s.  1858 

• LARGE  PAPER,  post  8vo,  cloth.    7s  6d.  1858 

"  The  '  Anecdotes '  of  kind-hearted  Mr.  Spence,  the  friend  of  Pope,  is  one  of 
the  best  books  of  ana  in  the  English  language." — Critic. 

Dr.  COTTON  MATHER'S  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  being 
an  account  of  the  Trials  of  several  Witches  lately  executed  in 
New  England,  and  of  the  several  remarkable  curiosities  therein 
occurring.  To  which  are  added  Dr.  INCREASE  MATHER'S  Fur 
ther  Account  of  the  Tryals,  and  Cases  of  Conscience  concerning 
Witchcrafts,  and  Evil  Spirits  Personating  Men.  Reprinted 
from  the  rare  original  editions  of  1693,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface.  Portrait.  5s.  1862 

THE  Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  THOMAS  SACKVILLE,  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  Earl  of  Dorset.  With  Introduction  and  Life 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  R.  W.  SACKVILLE  WEST.  Fine  portrait 
from  a  picture  at  Buckhurst,  now  first  engraved.  4s.  1859 

REMAINS  of  the  EARLY  POPULAR  POETRY  OF  ENGLAND,  collected 
and  edited  by  W.  CAREW  HAZLITT.  4  vols,  with  many  curiovf 
woodcut  facsimiles.  £1.  1864 — 6 

-  LARGE  PAPER,  4  vols,  tx>sfc  8vo,  cloth.    £1.  10s 
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LUCASTA. — The  Poems  of  RICHARD  LOVELACE,  now  first  edited 
and  the  Text  carefully  revised,  with  Life  and  Notes  by  "W. 
CAREW  HAZLITT,  with  4  plates.  5s.  1864 

LARGE  PAPER.     Post  8vo,  cloth.    7s  6d 

THE  WHOLE  OP  THE  WORKS  OP  ROGER  ASCHAM,  now  first  collected 
and  revised,  with  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  GILES, 
formerly  Fellow  of  C.  C.  C.,  Oxford.  4  vols.  £1.  1866 

LARGE  PAPER,  4  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.    £1.  10s. 

Ascham  is  a  great  name  in  our  national  literature.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
founders  of  a  true  English  style  in  prose  composition,  and  of  the  most  respect 
able  and  useful  of  our  scholars. — Retrospective  Review. 


LONG  (Henry  Lawes)  On  the  March  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Alps.  8vo,  map.  2s  6d 

LOWER'S  (Mark  Antony,  M.A.,  F.S.A.)  Patronymica  Britannica,  a 
Dictionary  of  Family  Names.  Royal  8vo,  500  pages,  with  illus 
trations,  cloth.  £1.  5s 

This  work  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  British  Family  Names,  extending  over 
more  than  twenty  years.  The  favourable  reception  which  the  Author's 
"English  Surnames"  obtained  in  the  sale  of  Three  Editions,  and  the  many 
hundreds  of  communications  to  which  that  work  gave  rise,  have  convinced 
him  that  the  subject  is  one  in  which  considerable  interest  is  felt.  He  has 
therefore  been  induced  to  devote  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  origin, 
meaning,  and  history  of  our  family  designations ;  a  subject  which,  when  inves 
tigated  in  the  light  of  ancient  records  and  of  modern  philology,  proves  highly 
illustrative  of  many  habits  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  and  forms  a  very 
curious  branch  of  Archaeology. — Preface. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Curiosities  of  Heraldry,  with  Illustrations  from 
Old  English  Writers.  With  illuminated  Title-page,  and  numer 
ous  engravings  from  designs  by  the  Author.  Svo,  cloth.  14s 

"The  present  volume  is  truly 'a  worthy  sequel  (to  the  '  SURNAMES')  in  the 
same  curious  and  antiquarian  line,  blending  with  remarkable  facts  and  intelli 
gence,  such  a  fund  of  anecdote  and  illustration,  that  the  reader  is  almost  sur 
prised  to  find  that  he  has  learned  so  much  while  he  appeared  to  be  pursuing 
mere  amusement.  The  text  is  so  pleasing  that  we  scarcely  dream  of  its  ster 
ling  value ;  and  it  seems  as  if,  m  unison  with  the  woodcuts,  which  so  cleverly 
explain  its  points  and  adorn  its  various  topics,  the  whole  design  were  intended 
for  a  relaxation  from  study,  rather  than  an  ample  exposition  of  an  extraordinary 
and  universal  custom,  which  produced  the  most  important  effect  upon  tli6 
minds  and  habits  of  mankind." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Lower's  work  is  both  curious  and  instructive,  while  the  manner  of  its 
treatment  is  so  inviting  and  popular,  that  the  subject  to  which  it  refers,  which, 
many  have  hitherto  had  too  good  reason  to  consider  meagre  and  unprofitable, 
assumes,  under  the  hands  of  the  writer,  the  novelty  of  fictipn  with  the  im 
portance  of  historical  truth." — Athenceum.  \ 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Contributions  to  Literature,  Historical,  Antiqua 
rian,  and  Metrical.  Post  8vo,  woodcuts,  cloth.  7s  6d 
Contents :  1.  Local  Nomenclature— 2.  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  an  Historical 
Essay — 3.  The  Lord  Dacre,  his  mournful  end,  a  Ballad — 4.  Historical  and  Ar 
chaeological  Memoir  on  the  Iron  Works  of  the  South  of  England,  with  numerous 
illustratio'ns—5.  Winchelsea's  Deliverance,  or  the  Stout  Abbot  of  Battayle,  in 
Three  Fyttes — 6.  The  South  Downs,  a  Sketch,  Historical,  Anecdotical,  and 
Descriptive — 7.  On  the  Yew  Trees  in  Churchyards — 8.  A  Lyttel  Geste  of  a 
Create  Eele,  a  pleasaunt  Ballad — 9.  A  Discourse  of  Genealogy — 10.  An  Anti 
quarian  Pilgrimage  in  Normandy,  with  woodcuts — 11.  Miscellanea,  &c.,&c. 
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LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Chronicle  of  Battel  Abbey,  in  Sussex,  originally 
compiled  in  Latin  by  a  Monk  of  the  Establishment,  and  now 
first  translated,  with  Notes  and  an  Abstract  of  the  Subsequent 
History  of  the  Abbey.    -8vo,  with  illustrations,  cloth.     9s 
This  volume,  among  other  matters  of  local  and  general  interest,  embraces 
— New  Facts  relative  to  tlie  Norman  Invasion— The  Foundation  of  the  Monas 
tery — The  Kames  and  Rentals  of  the    Original  Townsmen  of  Battel—  Me 
moirs  of  several  Abbots,  and  Notices  of  their  Disputes  with  the  Bishops  of 
Chichester,   respecting  Jurisdiction — The    Abbey's  Possessions — A  Speech  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  then  Chancellor  of  England,  in  favour  of  Abbot  Walter  de 
Luci — Several  Miracles— Anecdotes  of  the  Norman  Kings— and  an  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Abbey,  from  1176  to  the  present  time  by  the  Translator. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Memorials  of  the  Town  of  Seaford,  Sussex.  Svo, 
plates.  3s  6d 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Bodiam  (in  Sussex),  and  its  Lords.  8vo,  engrav* 
ings.  Is 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Worthies  of  Sussex,  Biographical  Sketches  of  the 
most  eminent  Natives  or  Inhabitants  of  the  County,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with  Incidental  Notices 
illustrative  of  Sussex  History.  Royal  4to,  many  engravings, 
cloth.  £1.  16s 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  Sussex  Martyrs,  their  Examinations  and  Cruel 
Burnings  in  the  Time  of  Queen  Mary,  comprising  the  interest 
ing  Personal  Narrative  of  Richard  Woodman,  extracted  from 
"  Foxe's  Monuments."  With  Notes.  12mo,  sewed.  Is. 

LOWER'S  (M.  A.)  The  Strange^at  Rouen,  a  Guide  for  Englishmen. 
12mo,  plates.  Is 

LUKIS  (Rev.  W.  C.)  Account  of  Church  Bells,  with  some  Notices  of 
Wiltshire  Bells  and  Bell-Founders,  containing  a  copious  List  of 
Founders,  a  comparative  Scale  of  Tenor  Bells  and  Inscriptions 
from  nearly  500  Parishes  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
8vo,  Opiates,  doth.  3s  6d  (original price  6s) 

MADDEN  (Fred.  W.,  of  the  Medal  Room,  British  Museum}  Hand- 
Book  to  Roman  Coins.  Fcap»  8vo,  plates  of  rare  examples,  cloth. 
5s 

A  very  useful  and  trustworthy  guide  to  Roman  Coins. 

MANTELL  (Dr.  Gideon  A.)  Day's  Ramble  in  and  about  the  Ancient 
Town  of  Lewes,  Sussex.  12mo,  engravings,  cloth.  2s 

MATRTIN  MAR-PALATE  CONTROVERSY. 

AN  EPISTLE  to  the  Terrible  Priests- of  the  Convocation  House. 
By  MARTIN  MAR-PRELATE.  1588.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  J.  Petherham.  Post  8vo.  2s 

COOPER  (Bishop  of  Winchester)  An  Admonition  to  the  People  of 
England  against  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  15S9,  with  Introduction. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  216.  3s  6d. 

PAP  with  a  Hatchet,  being  a  Reply  to  Martin  Mar-Prelate>  1589, 
with  Introduction  and  "Notes.  Post  8vo.  2s 
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HAY  any  Worke  for  Cooper  ?  Being  a  Reply  to  the  Admonition 
to  the  People  of  England.  By  Martin  Mar-Prelate,  1589,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes.  Post  8vo.  2s  6d 

AN  ALMOND  for  a  Parrot,  being  a  Reply  to  Martin  Mar-Prelate, 
1589,  with  Introduction.  Post  8vo.  2s  6d 

PLAINE  PERCEVALL  the  Peace-Maker  of  England,  being  a  Reply 
to  Martin  Mar- Prelate,  with  Introduction.  Post  8vo.  2s 

MATON'S  (Dr.  W.  G.)  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  as  comprehen 
ded  within  Ten  Miles  round  Salisbury.  8vo.  Privately  printed. 
2s 

MAYNARD'S  (James)  Parish  of  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  its 
History  and  Antiquities.  Post  Svo,  engravings,  cloth.  2s  6d 

MENZIES  (Mrs.  Louisa  J.)  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Ancient  Britons, 

rehearsed  from  the  Early  Chronicles.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth.     3s 
Contents  ;  1.  Esyllt  and  Sabrina — 2.  Lear  and  his  three  Daughters — 3.  Cy- 
nedda  and  Morgan — 4.  The  Brothers  Beli  and  Bran — 5.  Elliduro  the  Compas 
sionate — 6.  Albau  of  Verulam — 7.   Vortigem— 8.    Cadwallon  and  the   Final 
Struggle  of  the  Britons. 

MICHAEL  ANGELO  considered  as  a  Philosophic  Poet,  with  trans 
lations  by  JOHN  EDWARD  TAYLOR.  Post  Svo.  SECOND  EDITION. 
Cloth.  2s  6d  (original  price  5s) 

MILTON'S  Early  Reading,  and  the  prima  stamina  of  his  "Paradise 
Lost,"  together  with  Extracts  from  a  Poet  of  the  XVIth  Cen 
tury  (Joshua  Sylvester).  By  CHAKLES  DUNSTEB,  M.A.  12mo, 
cloth.  2s  6d  (original  price  5s) 

MILTON ;  a  Sheaf  of  Gleanings  after  his  Biographers  and  Annota- 
tors.  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER.  Post  Svo.  2s  6d 

MOORE  (Thomas)  Notes  from  the  Letters  of  Thomas  Moore  to  his 

Music  Publisher,  James  Power  (the  publication  of  which  was 

suppressed  in  London),  with  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  Crofton 

Croker,  F.S.A.     Post  Svo,  cloth.     3s  6d 

The  impressions  on  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  these  Letters  of  Moore  in  Lord 

Lord  Russell's  edition  will  be  not  only  incomplete,  but  erroneous,  without  the 

information  to  be  derived  from  this  very  interesting  volume. 

MORLAND. — Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions  of  Sir 
Samuel  Morland,  Master  of  Mechanics  to  Charles  II.  By  J, 
0.  HALLIWELL.  Svo,  sewed.  Is 

MUNFORD  (Rev.  Geo.,  Vicar  of  East  Winch,  Norfolk)  Analysis  of 
Domesday  Book  for  the  County  of  Norfolk.  Svo,  with  pedigrees 
and  arms,  cloth.  10s  6d 

"Many  extracts  have  been  made  at  various  times  for  the  illustration  of  local 
descriptions,  from  the  great  national  (but  almost  unintelligible)  record  known 
as  Domesday  Book  :  but  Mr.  Munford  has  clone  more  in  the  case  of  his  own 
county,  for  he  supplies  a  complete  epitome  of  the  part  of  the  survey  relating 
to  Norfolk,  giving  not  only  the  topographical  and  statistical  facts,  but  also  a 
great  deal  that  is  instructive  as  to  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  people, 
the  state  of  the  churches  and  other  public  edifices,  the  mode  of  cultivation 
and  land  tenure,  together  with  a  variety  of  points  of  interest  to  the  ecclesiolo- 
gist  and  antiquary."— BURY  POST. 
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LAKES'  (Archdeacon)  A  Glossary,  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases, 
Customs,   Proverbs,  &c.,    illustrating  the   Works   of    English 
Authors,  particularly  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries.     A 
New  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions,  both  of  Words  and 
Examples.      By  JAMES   O.  HALLIWELL,  F.R.S.,  and  THOMAS 
WRIGHT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     2  thick  vols,  8vo,  doth.    £1.  Is 
The  Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  work 
we  possess  for  explaining  and  illustrating  the  obsolete  language  and  the  cus 
toms  avid  manners  of  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries,  and  it  is  quite  indispensable 
for  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period.    The  additional 
words  and  examples  are  distinguished  from  those  in  the  original  text  by  af 
prefixed  to  each.    The  work  contains  between  FIVE  and  srx  THOUSAND  addi 
tional  examples,  the  result  of  original  research,   not  merely  supplementary 
to  Nffres,  but  to  all  other  compilations  of  the  kind. 

HASH'S  (D.  W.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature)  Taliesin, 
or,  the  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the  Re 
mains  of  the  earliest  Welsh  Bards,  and  an  examination  of  the 
Bardic  Mysteries.  8vo,  cloth.  14s 

NASH'S  (D.  W.)  The  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modern  Systems  of  Egyptian  Chronology.  8vo,  with  frontis 
piece  of  the  Egyptian  Calendar,  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Bamasseum, 
at  Thebes,  cloth.  12s 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE,  Elements  of  Naval  Architecture,  being 
a  Translation  of  the  Third  Part  of  Clairbois's  "  Traite  Elemen- 
taire  de  la  Construction  des  Vaisseaux."  By  J.  N.  STRANGE, 
Commander,  R.N.  8vo,  with  five  large  folding  plates,  cloth.  5s 

• Lectures  on  Naval  Architecture,  being    the  Substance  of 

those  delivered  at  the  United   Service    Institution.      By  E. 
GARDINER  FISHBOURNE,  Commander,  R.  N.    8vo,  plates,  cloth. 
5s  6d 
Both  these  works  are  published  in  illustration  of  the  "Wave  System." 

NETHERCLIFF'S  (F.  G.)  Hand-Book  to  Autographs,  being  a  Ready 
Guide  to  the  Handwriting  of  Distinguished  Men  and  Women  of 
Every  Nation,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Literary  Men,  Autograph. 
Collectors,  and  others.  Containing  700  Specimens,  with  a  Bio 
graphical  Index  by  R.  Sims,  of  the  British  Museum.  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  gilt  edges.  10s  6d  (original  price  15s) 

"The  Same.    PRINTED  ONLY  ON  ONE  SIDE.    8vo,  cloth  extra. 

£1.  Is 

The  specimens  contain  two  or  three  lines  each  besides  the  signature,  so  that 
to  the  historian  such  a  work  will  reccomend  itself  as  enabling  him  to  test  the 
genuineness  of  the  document  he  consults,  whilst  the  judgment  of  the  autograph, 
collector  may  be  similarly  assisted,  and  his  pecuniary  resources  economized  by 
a  judicious  use  of  the  Manual.  To  the  bookworm,  whose  name  is  Legion,  we 
•would  merely  observe,  that  daily  experience  teaches  us  the  great  value  and 
interest  attached  to  books  containing  Marginal  Notes  and  Memoranda,  when 
traced  to  be  from  the  pens  of  eminent  persons. 

NEWTON  (William)  A  Display  of  Heraldry.  8vo,  many  hundred 
engravings  of  Shields,  illustrating  the  Arms  of  English  Families, 
doth.  Us 
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KEWTON  (William)  London  in  the  Olden  Time,  being  a  Topo 
graphical  and  Historical  Memoir  of  London,  Westminster  and 
Southwark  ;  accompanying  a  Pictorial  Map  of  the  City  and 
Suburbs,  as  they  existed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  before  the 
Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  ;  compiled  from  Authentic  Docu 
ments.  Folio,  with  the  coloured  map,  4  feet  6  inches  by  3  feet  3 
inches,  mounted  on  linen,  and  folded  into  the  volume,  leather  lack, 
cloth  sides,  £1.  Is  (original  price  £1. 11s  6d) 

NORFOLK'S  (E.  E.)  Gleanings  in  Graveyards:  a  Collection  of 
Curious  Epitaphs.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  fcap. 
8vo,  cloth.  3s 

NUMISMATIC  Chronicle  and  Journal  of  the  Numismatic  Society. 
NEW  SERIES,  Edited  by  W.  S.  W.  VAUX,  JOHN  EVANS,  and  F. 
W.  MADDEN.  Nos.  1  to  24,  Published  Quarterly.  5s  per 
Number. 

This  is  the  only  repertory  of  Numismatic  intelligence  ever  published  in 
England.  It  contains  papers  on  coins  and  medals,  of  all  ages  and  countries,  by 
the  first  Numismatists  of  the  day,  both  English  and  Foreign. 

Odd  parts  may  be  had  to  complete  a  few  of  this  and  the  former  series  in 
20  vols. 

OLD  BALLADS. — Catalogue  of  a  unique  Collection  of  400  Ancient 
English  Broadside  Ballads,  printed  entirely  in  the  13iac&  letter, 
lately  on  sale  by  J.  RUSSELL  SMITH.  With  Notes  of  their  Tunes, 
and  Imprints.  Post  8vo,  a  handsome  volume,  printed  by  Whit- 
tingham,  in  the  old  style,  half  bound.  5s 

• A  Copy  on  thick  paper,  without   the  prices  to   each,  and  a, 

different  title-page,  only  10  copies  so  printed.     10s  6d 

PARISH'S  (Sir  Woodbine,  many  years  Charge  d' Affairs  at  Buenos 
Ayres]  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
from  their  Discovery  and  Conquest  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
Establishment  of  their  Political  Independence  ;  with  some  Ac 
count  of  their  Present  State,  Appendix  of  Historical  Docu 
ments,  Natural  History,  &c.  Thick  8vo,  Second  Edition,  plates 
and  woodcuts,  also  a  valuable  map  by  Arrowsmith,  cloth.  10s  6d 
(original  price  14s) 

"  Among  the  contributions  to  the  geography  of  the  South  American  Continent, 
tl:u  work  of  our  Yice-President,  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  holds  a  very  important 
3  !  :ce.  Professing  to  be  a  second  edition  of  a  former  book,  it  is,  in  reality, 
iiln.ost  a  new  work,  from  the  great  quantity  of  fresh  matter  it  contains  on  the 
gfsi.^raphy,  statistics,  natural  history,  and  geology  of  this  portion  of  the  world." 
— President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Address. 

PATERSON'S  (Jas.)  Histories  of  the  Counties  of  Ayr  and  Wigton. 
Post  8vo,  vol  1.  KYLE,  in  two  parts,  cloth.  £1.  Is 

Vol  II,  CARRICK,  post  Svo,  cloth.    12s 

Particularly  full  of  information  about  the  Family  History  of  the  district. 

PEDLER  (E.  H.,  oj  Liskeard)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Episcopate  of  Corn 
wall,  with  some  Account  of  the  Bishops  of  Crediton.  8vo,  cloth. - 
3s  6d  (original  price  7s  Gd) 
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PETTIGREW  (Thos.  Jos.)  On  Superstitions  connected  with  the 
History  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  8vo,  frontis 
piece,  cloth.  4s  (original  price  8s) 

PETTIGREW  (Thog.  Jos.)  Inquiries  into  the  Particulars  connected 
•with  Death  of  Amy  Robsart  (Lady  Dudley),  at  Cumnor  Place, 
Berks,  Sept.  8,  1560 ;  being  a  refutation  of  the  Calumnies 
charged  against  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  Anthony  Forster,  and 
others.  8vo,  2s 

PILGRIMAGES  to  St.  Mary  of  Walsingham  and  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  By  DESIDERIUS  ERASMUS.  Newly  Translated. 
With  the  Colloquy  of  Rash  Vows,  by  the  same  Author,  and  his 
Characters  of  Archbishop  Warham  and  Dean  Colet,  with  Notes 
by  J.  GOUGH  NICHOLS.  Post  8vo,  engravings,  cloth.  3s  6d  (ori 
ginal  price  6s) 

PIOZZI,  Love  Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (formerly  Mrs.  Thrale,  the 
friend  of  Dr.  Johnson),  written  when  she  was  eighty,  to  the 
handsome  actor,  William  Augustus  Conway,  aged  Twenty-seven. 
8vo,  sewed.  2s 

" written  at  three,  four,  and  five  o'clock  (in  the  morning)  by  an  octo- 

genary  pen  ;  a  heart  (as  Mrs.  Lee  says)  twenty-six  years  old,  and  as  H.  L.  P. 
feels  it  to  be,  all  your  own." — Letter  V.,  3rd  Feb.,  1820. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  collections  of  love  epistles  we  have 
•chanced  to  meet  with,  and  the  well-known  literary  reputation  of  the  lady — the 
Mrs.  Thrale,  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Miss  Burney  celebrity — considerably  enhances 
their  interest.  The  letters  themselves  it  is  not  easy  to  characterise ;  nor  shall 
<we  venture  to  decide  whether  they  more  bespeak  the  drivelling  of  dotage,  or  the 
folly  of  love ;  in  either  case  they  present  human  nature  to  us  under  a  new  aspect, 
«nd  furnish  one  of  those  riddles  which  nothing  yet  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy 
•can  satisfactorily  solve." — Polytechnic  Review. 

POPE. — Facts  and  Conjectures  on  the  Descent  and  Family  Con 
nections  of  Pope,  the  Poet.  By  the  REV.  JOSEPH  HUNTER.  Post 
8vo.  2s 

POPE. — Additional  Facts  concerning  the  Maternal  Ancestry  of 
Pope,  in  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Hunter.  BY  ROBERT  DAVIES,  F.S.A. 
Post  8vo.  2s 

POPULAR  Treatises  on  Science,  written  during  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and  English,  edited  by  Thomas 
Wright,  M.A.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

CONTENTS  : — An  Anglo-Saxon  Treatise  on  Astronomy  of  the  Tenth  Century, 
tiow  first  published  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  translation  ; 
^Livre  des  Creatures,  by  Phillippe  de  Thaun,  now  first  printed,  with  a  trans 
lation  (extremely  valuable  to  Philologists,  as  being  the  earliest  specimens  of 
Anglo-Norman  remaining,  and  explanatory  of  all  the  symbolical  signs  in  early 
sculpture  and  painting)  ;  the  Bestiary  of  Phillippe  de  Thaun,  with  a  translation  ; 
Fragments  on  Popular  Science  from  the  Early  English  Metrical  Lives  of  the 
Saints  (the  earliest  piece  of  the  kind  in  the  English  Language). 

POSTE  (Rev.  Beale)  Celtic  Inscriptions  on  Gaulish  and  British 
Corns,  intended  to  supply  materials  for  the  Early  History  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  Glossary  of  Archaic  Celtic  Words,  and  an 
Atlas  of  Coins.  8vo,  many  engravings,  cloth.  10s  6d 

POSTE  (Beale)  Vindication  of  the  "  Celtic  Inscriptions  on  Gaulish 
and  British  Coins."  8vo;  plates,  and  cuts,  cloth.  Is 
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POSTE  (Rev.  Beale,  M.A.)  Britannic  Researches ;  or,  New  Factg 
and  Rectifications  of  Ancient  British  History.  8vo  (pp.  448), 
with  engravings,  cloth.  15s 

"The  author  of  this  volume  may  justly  claim  credit  for  considerable  learning, 
great  industry,  and,  above  all,  strong  faith  in  the  interest  and  importance  of 
his  subject  .  .  .  On  various  points  he  has  given  us  additional  information, 
and  afforded  us  new  views,  for  which  we  are  bound  to  thank  him.  The  body 
of  the  book  is  followed  by  &  very  complete  index,  so  as  to  render  reference  to 
any  part  of  it  easy  :  this  was  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  multifarious- 
Bess  of  the  topics  treated,  the  variety  of  persons  mentioned,  and  the  many 
works  quoted." — Athenaeum,  Oct.  8, 1853. 

"  The  Rev.  Beale  Poste  has  long  been  known  to  antiquaries  as  one  of  the  best 
read  of  all  those  who  have  elucidated  the  earliest  annals  of  this  country.  He 
is  a  practical  man,  has  investigated  for  himself  monuments  and  manuscripts, 
and  we  have  in  the  above-named  volume  the  fruits  of  many  years'  patient  study. 
The  objects  which  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  reader  are — 1.  The  political 
position  of  the  principal  British  powers  before  the  Roman  conquest — under  the 
Koman  dominion,  and  struggling  unsuccessfully  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  race; 
2.  The  Geography  of  Ancient  Britain;  3.  An  investigation  of  the  Ancient 
British  Historians,  Gildas  and  Nennius,  and  the  more  obscure  British  chroni 
clers  ;  4.  The  ancient  stone  monuments  of  the  Celtic  period;  and,  lastly,  soma 
curious  and  interesting  notices  of  the  early  British  Church.  Mr.  Poste  has  not 
touched  on  subjects  which  have  received  much  attention  from  others,  save  in 
cases  where  he  had  something  new  to  offer,  and  the  volume  must  be  regarded 
therefore,  as  an  entirely  new  collection  of  discoveries  and  deductions  tending 
to  throw  light  on  the  darkest,  aa  well  as  the  earliest,  portion  of  our  national 
history. ' ' — A  ttas. 

POSTE  (Rev.  Beale)  Britannia  Antiqua,  or  Ancient  Britain  brought 
•within  the  Limits  of  Authentic  History.  8vo,  pp.  386,  map, 
doth.  14s 

A  Sequel  to  the  foregoing  work. 
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GIRALDUS  Cambrensis,  De  Instructions  Principum,  with  a  Preface, 

Chronological  Abstract  and  Marginal  Notes  (in  English),  by  the 

REV.  J.  S.  BREWER.     8vo,  boards.    5s  1846 

Now  first  printed  from  the  Manuscript  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  particularly 

Illustrating  the  Reign  of  Henry  II.    Among  our  earlier  chroniclers,  there  is  not 

a  more  lively  writer  than  Giraldus  de  Barri. 

CHRONICON  Monasterii  de  Bello,  with  a  Preface,  Chronological 

Abstract,  and  Marginal  Notes    (in    English),  by  the  Editor. 

8vo,  boards.     5a  1846 

A  very  curious  History  ol  Battle  Abbey,  in  Sussex,  by  one  of  the  Monks. 

Printed  from  a  MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 

LIBER  ELIENSIS,  ad  fidem  Codicum  Variorum.  Vol  1  (all 
printed),  with  English  Preface  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Stewart,  of  the  College,  Ely.  8vo,  boards.  5a  1848 

An  important  chronicle  of  the  early  transactions  connected  with  the  Monas 
tery  of  Ely,  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  by  Richard  the  Monk,  between 
1108  and  1131. 

The  above  three  volumes  are  all  the  Society  printed.  They  are  well  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Carnden,  Caxton,  Surtees,  and  Chet- 
ham  Societies'  publications.  From  the  limited  number  of  members  of  the 
Society,  the  books  are  little  known.  J.  R.  Smith  having  become  the  pro 
prietor  of  the  few  remaining  copies,  recommends  an  wirly  purchase. 
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PROVINCIAL  DIALECTS  OF   ENGLAND 

A  DICTIONARY  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases, 
&c.,  by  J.  0.  HALLIWLLL,  F.R.S.,  &c.  2  vols,  8vo,  1000  pp.,  in 
double  columns,  FIFTH  EDITION,  cloth.  15s 

GLOSSARY  of  Provincial  and  Local  Words  Used  in  England.  By 
F.  GROSE,  F.S.A,  with  which  is  now  incorporated  the  Supple- 
ment.  By  SAMUEL  PEGGE,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  4s  6d 

BROCKETT'S  (J.  Trotter)  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  with 
their  Etymology  and  Affinity  to  other  Languages  and  Occasional 
Notices  of  Local  Customs  and  Popular  Superstitions.  THIRD 
EDITION,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  W.  E.  BROCKETT.  2  vols, 
in  1,  post  8vo,  cloth.  10s  6d  (original  price  21s) 

SPECIMENS  of  Cornish  Provincial  Dialect,  collected  and  arranged 
by  Uncle  Jan  Treenodle,  with  some  Introductory  Remarks  and 
a  Glossary  by  an  Antiquarian  Friend ;  also  a  Selection  of  Songs 
and  other  Pieces  connected  with  Cornwall.  Post  8vo,  with  a, 
curious  portrait  of  Dotty  Pentreath,  doth.  4a 

COPtNISH  Dialect  and  Poems,  viz.— 

1  Treagle  of  Dozmary  Pool,  and  Original  Cornish  Ballads. 

2  Cornish  Thalia :  Original  Comic  Poems  illustrative  of  the 
Dialect. 

3  A  Companion  to  the  Cornish  Thalia.     By  H.  J.  DANIELL. 

4  Mirth  for  "One  and  all."    By  H.  J.  DANIELL. 

5  Humourous  Cornish  Legends.     By  H.  J.  DANIELL. 

6  A  Budget  of  Cornish  Poems,  by  various  Authors. 

7  Dolly  Pentreath,  and  other  Humorous  Cornish  Tales. 

8  The  Great  Mine  Conference,  and  other  Pieces. 

9  Rustic  Poems.   By  GEORGE  HAMLYN,  the  "Dartmoor  Bloom- 
field." 

10  Mary  Anne's  Experiences :    her  Wedding  and  Trip  up  the 
Tamar.    By  H.  J.  DANIELL. 

11  Mary  Anne's  Career,  and  Cousin  Jack's  Adventures.     By 
H.  J.  DANIELL. 

12  A  New  Budget  of  Cornish  Poems.     By  H.  J.  DANIELL. 

13  Mirth  for  Long 'Evenings.     By  H.  J.  DANIELL. 

14  Bobby  Poldree  and  his  Wife  Sally  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
tion.    By  H.  J.  DANIELL.     All  12mo,  Sixpence  each. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Words  and  Phrases  of   Cumberland.     BS 
WILLIAM  DICKINSON,  F.L.S.     12mo,  cloth.     2s 

JOHN  NOAKES  and  MARY  STYLES,  a  Poem,  exhibiting  some  'o 
the  most  striking  lingual  localisms  peculiar  to  Essex,  with'  a ; 
Glossary.  By  CHARLES  CLARK,  Esq.,  of  Great  Totham  Hajl,- 
Essex.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s. 
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NATHAN  HOGG'S  Letters  and  Poems  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect. 
The  fifth  Edition,  ivith  additions.  Post  8vo.  Coloured 
wrapper.  Is. 

"These  letters,  which  have  achieved  considerable  popularity,  evince  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular  of  the  county  and  its  idioms  and 
phrases,  while  the  continuous  flow  of  wit  and  humour  throughout  cannot  fail 
to  operate  forcibly  upon  the  risible  faculties  of  the  reader.  In  the  Witch  story 
jS'athan  has  excelled  himself,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  have  not  seen  his  last 
effort  in  this  branch  of  local  English  literature.  The  superstitions  of  Jan, 
Vaggis  and  Jan  Plant  are  most  graphically  and  amusingly  portrayed,  and  tha 
various  incidents  whereby  the  influence  of  the  '  Evil  Eye '  is  sought  to  be 
counteracted,  are  at  once  ludicrous  and  irresistible." — Plymouth  Mail. 

NATHAN  HOGG'S  New  Series  of  Poems  in  the  Devonshire 
Dialect,  including  the  Witch  Story  of  Mucksy  Lane,  and  the 
Kenton  Ghost.  Dedicated  by  Permission  to  his  Highness  Prince 
Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte.  Post  8vo,  4th  edition  enlarged,  coloured 
wrapper.  Is 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Words  used  in  Teesdale,  in  the  County  of  Dur 
ham.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  6d  (original  price,  6s) 

"Contains  about  two  thousand  words  .  .  .  It  is  believed  the  first  and 
only  collection  of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  this  district,  ami  we  hail  it 
therefore  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  language  and  literature 

.  .  .  the  author  has  evidently  brought  to  bear  an  extensive  personal  ac 
quaintance  with  the  common  language." — Darlington  Times. 

POEMS  of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM 
BARNES,  of  Came  Rectory,  Dorchester,  first  Collection.  Fop. 
8vo,  FOURTH  EDITION,  cloth.  5s. 

Second  Collection.    Fcap.  8vo.     SECOND  EDITION,  cloth.     5s. 

-  Third  Collection.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.     4s  6d. 

"The  author  is  a  genuine  poet,  and  it  is  delightful  to  catch  the  pure  breath 
of  song  in  verses  which  assert  themselves  only  as  the  modest  vehicle  of  rare 
•words  and  Saxon  inflections.  We  have  no  intention  of  setting  up  the  Dorset 
patois  against  the  more  extended  provincialism  of  Scotland,  still  less  of  com 
paring  the  Dorsetshire  poet  with  the  Scotch ;  yet  we  feel  sure  that  these  \ 
would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  Burns,  that  many  of  them  are  not  unworthy 
of  him,  and  that  (at  any  rate)  his  best  productions  cannot  express  a  more  cordial 
sympathy  with  external  nature,  or  a  more  loving  interest  in  human  joys  and 
sorrows." — Literary  Gazette. 

GRAMMAR  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
BAENES.  8vo.  2s  6dL 

DIALECT  of  South  Lancashire,  or  Tim  Bobbin's  Tummas  and 
Meary,  revised  and  Corrected,  with  his  Rhymes,  and  an  enlarged 
Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  chiefly  used  by  the  Rural  Popu 
lation  of  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  South  Lancashire.  By 
SAMUEL  BAMFOKD.  12mo,  second  edition,  cloth.  3s  6d. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  Words,  Phrases,  and  Proverbs.  By  A.  B. 
EVANS,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Market  Bosworth  Grammar  School. 
12mo,  cloth.  5s. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Provincialisms  of  the  County  of  Sussex.    By 
W.  DUBKANT  COOPER,  F.S.A.    Post  8vo,  second  editionf  enla 
cloth.    3s  6d. 
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A  GLOSSARY  of  Northamptonshire  Words  and  Phrases,  with  Ex 
amples  of  their  Colloquial  Use,  with  illustrations  from  various 
Authors,  to  which  are  added  the  Customs  of  the  County.  By 
Miss  A.  E.  BAKER.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  cloth.  16s  (original  price 
£1.  4s) 

''We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  lady,  sister  to  the  local  historian  of 
Northamptonshire,  who  has  occupied  her  time  in  producing  this  very  capital 
Glossary  of  Northamptonshire  provincialisms." — Examiner. 

"  The  provincial  dialects  of  England  contain  and  preserve  the  elements  and 
rudiments  of  our  compound  tongue.  In  Miss  Baker's  admirable  'Northampton 
shire  Glossary,'  we  have  rather  a  repertory  of  archaisms  than  vulgarisms.  But 
it  is  much  more  than  a  vocabulary ;  it  preserves  not  only  dialectical  peculiarities, 
but  odd  and  disappearing  customs ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  in  it  which  does 
not  throw  light  on  some  obscurity  in  our  writers,  or  recall  old  habits  and 
practices." — Christian  Remembrancer,  Quarterly  Review. 

WESTMORELAND  and  Cumberland. — Dialogues,  Poems,  Songs, 
and  Ballads,  by  various  Writers,  in  the  Westmoreland  and  Cum 
berland  Dialects,  now  first  collected,  to  which  is  added  a  Copi 
ous  Glossary  of  Words  peculiar  to  those  Counties.  Post  8vo, 
(pp.  408),  doth.  9s. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Provincial  Words  in  use  in  Wiltshire,  showing 
their  Derivation  in  numerous  instances,  from  the  Language  of 
the  Anglo  Saxons.  By  JOHN  YONQE  AKERMAN,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
12mo,  cloth.  3s 

THE  DIALECT  of  Leeds  and  its  Neighbourhood,  illustrated  by 
Conversations  and  Tales  of  Common  Life,  etc.,  to  which  are 
added  a  Copious  Glossary,  Notices  of  the  various  Antiquities, 
Manners,  and  Customs,  and  General  Folk-lore  of  the  District. 
Thick  12mo,  pp.  458,  cloth.  6s 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  work  hitherto  published  on  the  dialects  of 
Yorkshire  in  general,  and  of  Leeds  in  particular.  The  author,  we  believe  one 
of  our  fellow  townsmen— for  his  introductory  remarks  are  dated  '  Leeds,  March, 
1861' — has  used  not  only  great  industry,  but  much  keen  observation,  and  has 
produced  a  book  which  will  everywhere  be  received  as  a  valuable  addition  te 
the  archaeological  literature  of  England. — Leeds  Intelligencer. 

A  LIST  of  Provincial  Words  hi  Use  in  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  with 
Explanations,  including  a  few  descriptions  and  localities.  By 
W.  S.  BANKS.  12mo.  Is  6d 

THE  Yorkshire  Dialect,  exemplified  in  various  Dialogues,  Tales,  and 
Songs,  applicable  to  the  County,  with  a  Glossary.  Post  8vo. 
Is. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases,  collected  in 
Whitby  and  its  Neighbourhood,  with  examples  of  their  collo 
quial  use  and  allusions  to  local  Customs  and  Traditions.  By  an 
INHABITANT.  12mo,  cloth.  3s  6d 

A  GLOSSARY,  with  some  Pieces  of  Verse  of  the  Old  Dialect  of  the 
English  Colony  in  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  Co. 
Wexford,  Ireland.  Formerly  collected  by  JACOB  POOLB,  of 
Growton,  now  edited  with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  the  REV. 
W.  BARNES,  Author  of  the  Dorset  Poems  and  Glossary.  Fcap. 
£TO,  dotk.  4s  6d 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  CAZTON  SOCIETY. 

CP  CHRONICLES  AND  OTHER  WRITINGS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  HISTORT 
AND   MISCELLANEOUS   LITERATURE   OP  THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 

Uniformly  printed  in  8vo.  with  English  Prefaces  and  Notes.     Of 

several  of    the    Volumes    only    100    copies  have   been 

printed,  and  only  three  sets  can  be  completed. 

CHRONICON  Henrici  de  Silgrave.  Now  first  printed  from  the 
Cotton  MS.  By  C.  HOOK.  5s  6d 

CAIMAR  (Geoffrey)  Anglo-Norman  Metrical  Chronicle  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  Kings.  Printed  for  the  first  time  entire,  with  Appendix, 
containing  the  Lay  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  the  Legend  of  Er- 
nulph,  and  Life  of  Hereward  the  Saxon.  Edited  by  T.  WRIGHT, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Pp.  284  (only  to  be  had  in  a  set) 
The  only  complete  edition ;  that  in  the  Monuments  Historica  Britannica, 

printed  by  the  Record  Commission,  is  incomplete. 

LA  REVOLTE  du  COMTB  de  WARWICK  centre  le  Roi  Edouard  IV., 
now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  at  Ghent,  to  which  is  added  a 
French  letter,  concerning  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Mary, 
from  a  MS.  at  Bruges.  Edited  by  Dr.  GILES.  3s  6d 

WALTERI  Abbatis  Dervensis  Epistolae,  now  first  printed  from  a 
MS.  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  By  C.  MESSITER. 
4s  6d 

BENEDICTI  Abbatis  Petriburgensis  de  Vita  et  Miraculis  St.  Tho- 
mae  Cantaur,  now  first  printed  from  MS.  at  Paris  and  Lam 
beth.  By  Dr.  GILES.  10s. 

GALFRIDI  le  Baker  de  Swinbroke,  Chronicon  Angeliae  temp.  Ed 
ward  II.  et  III.,  now  first  printed.  By  Dr.  GILES.  10s 

EPISTOL/E  Herbert!  de  Losinga,  primi  Episcopi  Norwicensis,  et 
Oberti  de  Clara,  et  Elmeri  Prioria  Cantuariensis,  now  first 
printed.  By  Col.  ANSTRUTHER.  8s 

ANECDOTA  Bedae  Lanfranci,  et  alioruni  (inedited  Tracts,  Letters, 
Poems,  &c.,  Bede,  Lanfranc,  Tatwin,  etc.)  By  Dr.  GILES.  10a 

RADULPHI  Nigri  Chronica  Duo,  now  first  printed  from  MSS.  iu 
the  British  Museum,  By  Lieut.  Col.  ANSTRUTHER.  8s 

MEMORIAL  of  Bishop  Waynflete,  Founder  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
College,  Oxford.  By  Dr.  PETER  HEYLTN.  Now  first  edited  from 
the  original  MS.  By  J.  R.  BLOXAM,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  the  p.ame 
College.  5s  6d 

ROBERT  GROSSETETE  (Bishop  of  Lincoln)  "  Chasteau  d'Arvjur," 
to  which  is  added,  "  La  Vie  de  Sainte  Marie  Egyptienne,"  ;uid 
an  English  Version  (of  the  13th  Century)  of  the  "  Chasteau 
df  Amour,"  now  first  edited.  By  M.  COOKB.  6s  6d 

QALFREDI  Monumentis  Historia  Britonum,  nunc  primum  in 
Anglianovem  codd.  MSS.  collatis.  Editit  J.  A.  GILES.  10s 
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ALANI  Prioris  Cantuariensis  postea  Abbatis  Tewkesbeiiensis, 
Scripta  quae  extant.  Edita  J.  A.  GILES.  6s  6d 

CHRONICON  Anglise  Petriburgense  Iterum  post  Spavkium  cum 
cod.  MSS.  contulit.  J.  A.  GILES.  6s  6d 

VITA  Quorandum  Anglo-Saxonum,  Original  Lives  of  Anglo-Saxons 
and  others  who  lived  before  the  Conquest  (in  Latin).  Edited 
by  Dr.  GILES.  10s 

SCRIPTORES  Rerum  Gestarum  Wilhelmi  Conquestoris.    In  Unum 

collecti.    Ab  J.  A.  GILES.     10s. 

CONTINENS: — 1.  Breyis  relatio  de  Willelmo  nobilissimo  ComiteNormannornm. 
2.  Protestatio  Willelmi  primi  de  primatu  Cantuariensis  EcclesUe  3.  Widonis 
Ambrianensis  Carmen  de  Hastingeusi.  4.  Charta  Willelmi  Bastardi.  5.  Epis- 
tola  Will,  conquestoris  ad  Gregorlum  papam.  6.  Exoerpta  de  vita  Willelmi 
Conquestoris.  7.  De  Morte  Will.  Conq.  8.  Hymnus  de  Morte  Will.  Conq.  9. 
De  Morte  Lanfranci.  10.  Gesta  Will.  Ducis  Normannorum  11.  Bxcerptumex 
cantatorio  S.  Hubert!.  12.  Annalis  Historia  brevis  sive  Chronica  Monasterii 
S.  Stephani  Cadomensis.  13.  Carmen,  de  Morte  Lanfranci.  14.  Charta  a  rega 
Will,  concessa  Anglo-Saxonice  scripta.  15.  Du  Roi  Guillaume  d'Angleterre 
par  Chretien  de  Troyes.  16.  Le  Bit  de  Guillaume  d'Angleterre. 


QUEEN  DAGMAR'S  Cross,  facsimile  in  gold  and  colours  of  the 
Enamelled  Jewel  in  the  Old  Northern  Museum,  Copenhagen, 
•with  Introductory  Remarks  by  Prof.  GEORGE  STEPHENS,  F.S.A. 
8vo,  sewed.  3s 

RAINE  (Rev.  James)  History  and  Antiquities  of  North  Durham, 
as  subdivided  into  the  Shires  of  Norham,  Island,  and  Bedling- 
ton,  which  from  the  Saxon  period  until  1844  constituted  part  of 
the  County  of  Durham,  but  are  now  united  to  Northumberland. 
BOTH  PARTS  complete,  folio,  fine  plates  (wanting  3  plates  in  the 
first  part)  bds.  £\.  5s 

Part  II.  (wanting  by  many  Subscribers)  quite  complete.     18a. 


LARGE  PAPER.     £1.  IB 

RAINE' S  (Rev.  Jas.)  Saint  Cuthbert,  with  an  Account  of  the  State 
in  which  his  remains  were  found  upon  the  opening  of  his  Tomb 
in  Durham  Cathedral,  1827.  4to,  plates  and  woodcuts,  bds.  (a> 
very  interesting  vol).  10s  6d.  (Original  price,  £1.  11s  6d) 

"  From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come, 
To  kiss  this  shrine — this  mortal-breathing  saint." 

RAINE'S  (Rev.  Jas.)  Catterick  Church,  Yorkshire,  a  correct  copy  of 
the  contract  for  its  building  in  1412.  Illustrated  with  Remarks 
and  Notes.  With,  thirteen  plates  of  vieios,  elevations,  and  details, 
by  A.  SALVIN,  Architect.  4to,  cloth.  6s. — Or  LARGE  PAPER, 
cloth.  9s 

llAINE  (Rev.  James)  Historical  Account  of  the  Episcopal  Castle  or 
Palace  of  Auckland.  Royal  4to,  fine  views,  portraits,  and  seals, 
doth.  10s  6d  (original  price,  £1.  Is) 
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RAINE  (Rev.  John,  Vicar  of  BlytK)  The  History  and  Antiquities  of. 
the  Parish  of  Blyth,  in  the  Counties  of  Nottingham  and  York, 
comprising  Accounts  of  the  Monastery,  Hospitals,  Chapels,  and 
Ancient  Tournament  Field,  of  the  Parish  of  the  Castle  and, 
Manor  of  Tickill,  and  of  the  Family  Possessions  of  De  Buiii, 
the  First  and  Norman  Lord  thereof,  together  with  Biographical 
Notices  of  Roger  Mowbray,  Philip  of  Olcotes,  Bishop  Sander 
son,  John  Cromwell,  and  others,  with  Appendix  of  Documents, 
&c.  4to  plates  and  pedigrees,  cloth.  15s  (original  price,  £1.  6s) 

— — —  LARGE  PAPER,  royal  4to.    £1.  5s 
These  copies  have  an  additional  view  of  the  Remains  of  Scrooby  Palace,  not 

issued  with  the  early  copies. 

RECORDS.— The  Connection  of  "Wales  with  the  Early  Science  of 
England,  illustrated  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Robert  Recorde,  the 
first  Writer  on  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  &c.,  in  the 
English  Language.  By  J.  0.  HALLIWELL.  8vo,  sewed.  Is 

RED  FERN'S  (Francis,  of  Uttoxeter),  the  History  of  Uttoxeter,  in 
Staffordshire,  with  Notices  of  Places  in  the  Neighbourhood, 
Post  8vo,  many  engravings,  cloth,  7s  6d 

THE  RELIQUARY ;  a  Depository  for  Precious  Relics,  Legendary, 
Biographical,  and  Historical,  illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Customs, 
and  Pursuits  of  our  Forefathers.  Edited  by  LLEWELLYN  JEWITT, 
F.S.A.  8vo,  Nos.  1  to  26,  illustrated  with  engravings,  published 
quarterly.  2s  6d  per  No. 

RELIQULE  ANTIQUES ;  Scraps  from  Ancient  Manuscrips,  illus- 
traing  chiefly  Early  English  Literature  and   the  English  Lan 
guage.     Edited  by  Wright  and  HalliwelL    8vo,  Vol  II.,  in  Nos. 
12s 
Many  subscribers  want  the  second  volume.    A  number  of  odd  parts  of  both 

Tols  to  complete  copies. 

RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW  (New  Series)  consisting  of  Criticisms 
upon,  Analysis  of,  and  Extracts  from,  curious,  useful,  valuable, 
and  scarce  Old  Books.  8vo,  Vols  I.  and  IL,  ail  printed,  doth. 
10s  6d  (original  price,  £1.  Is).  1853  —  54 

These  two  volumes  form  a  good  companion  to  the  old  series  of  the  Retrospec 
tive,  in  16  vols ;  the  articles  are  of  the  same  length  and  character. 

REYNOLDS'  (Sir  Joshua)  Notes  and  Observations  on  Pictures 
chiefly  of  the  Venetian  School,  being  Extracts  from  his  Italian 
Sketch  Books ;  also  the  Rev.  W.  Mason's  Observations  on  Sir 
Joshua's  Method  of  Colouring,  with  some  unpublished  Letters, 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Malone,  and  others  ;  with  an  Appendix,  con 
taining  a  Transcript  of  Sir  Joshua's  Account  Book,  showing  th» 
Paintings  he  executed,  and  the  Prices  he  was  paid  for  them. 
Edited  by  William  Cotton,  Esq.  8vo,  doth.  5s 
"The  scraps  of  the  Critical  Journal,  kept  by  Reynolds  at  Rome,  Florence, 

and  Venice,  will  be  esteemed  by  high-class  virtuosi." — Leader. 

RIMBAULT   (E.  F.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c.)— A  Little  Book  of  Songs 

and   Ballads,   gathered  from   Ancient  Music  Books,  MS.   and 

Printed.   Elegantly  printed  in  post  8vo.,  pp.  240,  hf.  morocco.    6s 

"Dr.   Rimbanlt  has  been  at  some  pains  to  collect  the  words  of  the  songs 

which  uied  to  delight  the  rustics  of  former  times." — Allot. 
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EIMBAULT  (Dr.  E.  F.)  Bibliotheca  Madrigaliana.— A  Bibliographi 
cal  Account  of  the  Musical  and  Poetical  Works  published  in 
England  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries, 
under  the  Titles  of  Madrigals,  Ballets,  Ayres,  Canzonets,  &c.,  &c. 
8vo,  cloth.  5s 
It  records  a  class  of  books  left  undescribed  by  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin, 

and  furnishes  a  most  valuable  Catalogue  of  Lyrical  Poetry  of  the  age  to  which 

it  refers. 

EGBERTS'  (George,  of  Lyme  Regis) — Life,  Progresses,  and  Rebellion 
of  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  &c.,  to  his  Capture  and  Execu 
tion,  with  a  full  account  of  the  "  Bloody  Assize,"  under  Judge 
Jefferies,  and  Copious  Biographical  Notices.  2  vols,  post  8vo, 
plates  and  cuts,  cloth,  7s  6d  (original  price,  £1.  4s.) 
Two  very  interesting  volumes,  particularly  so  to  those  connected  with  tho 

West  of  England.    Quoted  for  facts  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

ROBERTS'  (George)  The  Social  History  of  the  People  of  the  South- 
em  Counties  of  England  in  Past  Centuries,  illustrated  in  regard 
to  their  Habits,  Municipal  Bye-laws,  Civil  Progress,  &c.  Thick 
8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d  (original  price,  1 6s) 

An  interesting  volume  on  old  English  manners  and  customs,  mode  of  travel 
ling,  punishments,  witchcraft,  gipsies,  pirates,  stage-players,  pilgrimages, 
prices  of  labour  and  provisions,  the  clothing  trade  of  the  West  of  England,  &c., 
ifec.,  compiled  chiefly  from  original  materials,  as  the  archives  of  Lyme-Regis 
and  Weymouth,  family  papers,  church  registers,  &c.  Dedicated  to  Lord 
Macaulay. 

KOBIN  HOOD.— The  Great  Hero  of  the  Ancient  Minstrelsy*  of 
England,  "  Robin  Hood,"  his  Period,  real  Character,  &c.,  inves 
tigated,  and  perhaps  ascertained.  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER. 
Post  8vo.  2s  6d. 

ROBINSON  (J.  B.,  of  Derly)—  Derbyshire  Gatherings;  a  Fund  of 
Delight  for  the  Antiquary,  the  Historian,  the  Topographer,  and 
Biographer,  and  General  Reader.  A  handsome  4to,  with  engrav 
ings,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges.  £1.  5s 

ROMAN  COINS. — Records  of  Roman  History,  from  Cnseus  Pom- 
peius  to  Tiberius  Constantinus,  as  exhibited  on  the  Roman 
Coins,  Collected  by  Francis  Hobler,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
Numismatic  Society  of  London.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  frontispiece 
and  numerous  engravings,  in  cloth.  £1.  Is  (original  price  £2.  2s, 
only  250  printed). 
"A  work  calculated  not  only  to  interest  the  professed  numismatist,  but  also 

to  instruct  the  classical  student  and  the  historian.    The  unpublished  Coins  are 

rather  numerous,  especially  when  we  consider  how  many  works  have  been 

printed  on  the  Roman  series,  and  how  much  it  has  been  studied 

The  value  of  the  work  is  much  enhanced  by  the  illustrations,  executed  by  Mr. 

Fairholt,  with  the  peculiar  spirit  and  fidelity  which  indicate  his  experienced 

hand."— C.  Hoach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antigua. 

SACRED  MUSIC.— By  the  Rev.  W.  Sloane  Evans,  M.A.   Royal  8vo, 

third  edition,  sewed.     Is  6d  (original  price,  6s) 

Consisting  of  Psalm  Tunes,  Sanctusses,  Kyrie-Eleisons,  &c.,  &c.,  and  fifty- 
four  Single  and  Double  Chants  (Major,  Changeable,  and  Minor;. 
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SALVERTE'S  (Eusebius)  History  of  the  Names  of  Men,  Nations, 
and  Places,  in  their  Connection  with  the  Progress  of  Civiliza 
tion.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Mordaque,  M.A.,  Oxen. 

2  vols,  8vo,  doth.     £1.  4s 

"Notre  nom  propre  c'est  nous-memes." 
"  Nomina  si  nuscis  periit  cognitio  rerum." 

•'Pull  of  learning,  well  written,  and  well  translated." — Daily  News. 
"These  two  volumes  are  filled  with  a  minute  and  philosophical  enquiry  into 
the  origin  of  names  of  all  sorts  among  all  nations,  and  show  profound  scholar 
ship  and  patient  skill  in  wide  and  elaborate  research.  Much  of  the  work  is, 
necessarily,  too  profound  for  general  readers — particularly  the  appendices  to 
the  second  volume— but  the  larger  part  of  the  enquiry  is  so  curious  and  interest 
ing  that  any  ordinary  reader  will  fully  appreciate  and  profit  by  the  researches." — 
Birmingham  Journal. 

SANDYS'  (W.,  F.SA.) — Christmastide,  its  History,  Festivities,  and 
Carols  (with  their  music).  In  a  handsome  vol.  8vo,  illustrated 
with  20  engravings  after  the  designs  of  F.  Stephanoff,  extra  cloth, 
gilt  edges.  5s  (original  price  14s) 

"  Its  title  vouches  that  Chrismastide  is  germane  to  the  time.  Mr.  Sandys  has 
brought  together,  in  an  octavo  of  some  300  pages,  a  great  deal  of  often  interest 
ing  information  beyond  the  stale  gossip  about  "Christmas  in  the  olden  time," 
and  the  threadbare  make-believes  of  jollity  and  geniality  which  furnish  forth 
most  books  on  the  subject.  His  carols,  too,  which  include  some  in  old  French 
and  Provencal,  are  selected  from  numerous  sources,  and  comprise  many  of  the 
loss  known  and  more  worth  knowing.  His  materials  are  presented  with  good 
fneling  and  mastery  of  his  theme.  On  the  whole  the  volume  deserves,  and 
should  anticipate,  a  welcome." — Spectator. 

SANDYS  (W.)  and  S.  A.  FORSTER.— History  of  the  Violin  and 
other  Instruments  played  on  with  a  Bow,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present,  also  an  Account  of  the  Principal  Makers, 
English  and  Foreign.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  4,08,  with  many  engravings, 
cloth.  14s 

SANDY'S  (Charles,  of  Canterbury)  Consuetudes  Kancise.  A  History 
of  Gavelkind,  and  other  remarkable  Customs,  in  the  County  of 
Kent.  8vo,  illustrated  with  facsimiles,  a  very  handsome  volume, 
doth.  15s. 

SANDYS  (Charles)  Critical  Dissertation  on  Professor  Willis's  "Archi 
tectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral."     8vo.     2s  6d 
"  Written  in  no  quarrelsome  or  captious  spirit ;  the  highest  compliment  is 
paid  to  Professor  Willis  where  it  is  due.    But  the  author  has  made  out  a  clear 
case,  in,  some  very  important  instances,   of  inaccuracies  that  have  led  the 
learned  Professor  into  the  construction  of  serious  errors  thoughout.     It  may 
lie  considered  as  an  indispensable  companion  to  his  volume,- containing  a  great 
deal  of  extra  information  of  a  very  curious  kind." — Art-Union. 

SAULL  (W.  D.)  On  the  Connection  between  Astronomical  and 
Geological  Phenomena,  addressed  to  the  Geologists  of  Europe 
and  America.  8vo,  diagrams,  sewed.  2s 

SCRASE  FAMILY.— Genealogical  Memoir  of  the  Family  of  Scrase, 
of  Sussex.  By  M.  A.  LOWER.  8vo.  Is  6d 
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SHAKESPERIANA. 

A  LIFE  OF  SHAKESPEARE,  including  many  particulars  re 
specting  the  Poet  and  his  Family,  never  before  published.  By 
J.  0.  HALLIWELL,  F.R.S.,  etc.  8vo,  illustrated  with  75  engraving* 
on  wood,  most  of  which  are  of  new  objects  from  drawings  by 
fairkolt,  doth.  15s.  1848 

This  work  contains  upwards  of  forty  documents  respecting  Shakespeare  and 
his  family,  never  before  published,  besides  numerous  others,  indirectly  illustrat 
ing  the  Poet's  biography.  All  the  anecdotes  and  traditions  concerning  Shake 
speare  are  here,  for  the  first  time,  collected,  and  much  new  light  is  thrown  on 
his  personal  history,  by  papers  exhibiting  him  as  selling  Malt,  Stone,  &c.  Of 
the  seventy-six  engravings  which  illustrate  the  volume,  more  than  fifty  have 
never  before  been  engraved. 

It  is  the  only  life  of  Shakespeare  to  be  bought  separately  from  his  works. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  Life,  Studies,  and  Writings  of 
Shakespeare.  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTEB.  2  vols,  8vo,  doth. 
7s  6d  (original  price  £1.  Is).  1845 

Supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  works  of  the  Poet 
Part  2,  price  8s.,  and  Parts  3,  4,  and  5  together,  price  3s.,  may  be  had  to 
complete  copies. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Versification,  and  its  Apparent  Irregularities 

Explained  by  Examples  from  Early  and  Late  English  Writers. 

By  W.   SIDNEY  WALKEE,  Edited  by  WM.  NAKSOM  LETTSOM. 

Foolscap  8vo,  cloth.     6s.  1854 

"  The  reader  of  Shakespeare  would  do  well  to  make  himself  acquinted  with 

this  excellent  little  book  previous  to  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  poet"— 

Mr.  Singer,  in  the  Preface  to  his  yew  Editu>n  of  Shakespeare. 

A  CRITICAL  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shakespeare  ;  together 
with  Notes  on  his  Plays  and  Poems,  by  the  late  W.  SIDNEY 
WALKER.  Edited  by  W.  Nanson  Lettsom.  3  vols,  foolscap  8vo, 
cloth.  18s.  1860 

"Very  often  we  find  ourselves  differing  from  Mr.  Walker  on  readings  and 
interpretations,  but  we  seldom  differ  from  him  without  respect  for  his  scholar 
ship  and  care.  His  are  not  the  wild  guesses  at  truth  which  neither  gods  nor 
men  have  stomach  to  endure,  but  the  suggestions  of  a  trained  intelligence  and 
a  chastened  taste.  Future  editors  and  commentators  will  be  bound  to  consult 
these  volumes,  and  consider  their  suggestions." — Athenceiim. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  our  Philological  Literature,  the  most  valuable  part 
being  the  remarks  on  contemporary  literature,  the  mass  of  learning  by 
which  the  exact  meaning  aud  condition  of  a  word  is  sought  to  be  established." 
— Literary  Gazette. 

"  Mr.  Walker's  Works  undoubtedly  form  altogether  the  most  valuable  body  of 
verbal  criticism  that  has  yet  appeared  from  an  individual." — Mr.  Dyce's  Preface 
to  Vol.  1.  of  his  Shakespeare,  1804. 

N  ARES'  (Archd.)  Glossary,  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases, Customs, 
Proverbs,  etc.,  illustrating  the  Works  of  English  Authors,  par 
ticularly  Shakespeare  and  his  Contemporaries.  A  new  edition, 
with  Considerable  Additions  both  of  Words  and  Examples.  By 
James  0.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.,  and  Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
2  thick  vols,  8vo,  cloth.  £1.  Is.  1867 

The  Glossary  of  Archdeacon  Nares  is  by  far  the  best  and  most  useful  Work  we 
possess  for  explaining  and  illustrating  the  obsolete  language,  and  the  customs 
aud  manners  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  and  it  is  quite  inde- 
spen  sable  for  the  readers  of  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  The 
additional  words  and  examples  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  original 
text  by  a  t  prefixed  to  each.  The  work  contains  between  five  and  six  thousand 
Additional  examples,  the  result  of  original  research,  not  merely  supplementary 
jo  Xarcs,  but  to  all  other  compilations  of  the  kind. 
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A  LETTER  to  Dr.  Farmer  (in  reply  to  Ritson),  relative  to  his 
Edition  of  Shakespeare,  published  in  1790.  By  EDMUND 
MALONE.  8vo,  sewed.  Is  1792 

COMPARATIVE  Review  of  the  Opinions  of  James  Boaden  in  1795 
and  in  1796,  relative  to  the  Shakespeare  MSS.  8vo,  2s  1796 

ESSAY  on  the  Genius  of  Shakespeare,  with  Critical  Remarks  on 
the  Characters  of  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Juliet,  and  Ophelia,  by  H. 
M.  GRAVES.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  6d  (original  price  5s  6d)  1826 

HISTORICAL  Account  of  the  Monumental  Bust  of  Shakespeare, 
in  the  Chancel  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  Church,  by  ABR.WIYELL. 
8vo,  2  plates.  Is  6d  1827 

YORTIGERN,  an  Historical  Play,  represented  at  Drury  Lane,  April 

2,  1796,  as  a  supposed  newly  discovered  Drama  of  Shakespeare, 

by  WILLIAM  HENRY  IRELAND.     New  Edition,  with  an  original 

Preface.     8vo,  facsimile.     Is  6d  (original  price  3s  6d)         1832 

The  Preface  is  both  interesting  and  curious,  from  the  additional  information 

it  gives  respecting  the  Shakespeare  Forgeries,  containing  also  the  substance  of 

the  author's  "  Confessions." 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Will,  copied  from  the  Original  in  the  Prerogative 
Court,  preserving  the  Interlineations  and  Facsimiles  of  the  three 
Autographs  of  the  Poet,  with  a  few  Preliminary  Observations, 
by  J.  0.  HALLIWELL.  4to.  Is  1838 

TRADITIONARY  Anecdotes  of  Shakespeare,  collected  in  Warwick 
shire  in  1693.  8vo,  sewed.  Is  1838 

OBSERVATIONS  on  an  Autograph  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  Ortho 
graphy  of  his  Name,  by  Sir  FRED.  MADDEN.  8vo,  sewed.  Is  1838 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Autobiographical  Poems,  being  his  Sonnets 
clearly  developed,  with  his  Character,  drawn  chiefly  from  his 
Works,  by  C.  A.  BROWN.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  4s  6d  '  1838 

SHAKESPERIANA,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Early  Editions  of  Shakes 
peare's  Plays,  and  of  the  Commentaries  and  other  Publications 
illustrative  of  his  works.  By  J.  0.  HALLIWELL.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

1841 

"  Indispensable  to  everybody  who  wishes  to  carry  on  any  inquiries  connected 
with  Shakespeare,  or  who  may  have  a  fancy  for  Shakesperian  Bibliography."— 
Spectator. 

REASONS  for  a  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare's  Works,  by  J.  PATNB 
COLLIER.  8vo.  Is  1842 

ACCOUNT  of  the  only  known  Manuscript  of  Shakespeare's  Plays, 
comprising  some  important  variations  and  corrections  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  obtained  from  a  Playhouse  Copy 
of  that  Play  recently  discovered.  By  J.  0.  HALLIWELL.  8vo. 
Is  1843 

*'  WHO  was  'Jack  Wilson,'  the  Singer  of  Shakespeare's  Stage ?"  An 
Attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  this  person  with  John  Wilson, 
Doctor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  A.D.  1644.  By  E. 
F.  RIMBAULT,  LL.D.  8vo.  la  184«J 
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CRITICISM  applied  to  Shakespeare.    By  C.  BADHAM.    Post  8vo.    Is 

1845 

CHOKER  (Crofton). — Remarks  on  an  Article  inserted  in  the  Papera 
of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Small  8vo,  sewed,  Is.  1849 

THE  Tempest  as  a  Lyrical  Drama.     By  MORRIS  BARNETT.   8vo.    la 

1850  ; 

A  FEW  Remarks  on  the  Emendation,  "  Who  Smothers  her  with. 
Painting,"  in  the  Play  of  Cymbeline,  discovered  by  Mr.  Collier, 
in  a  Corrected  Copy  of  the  Second  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  by 
J.  0.  HALLIWELL,  &c.  8vo.  Is  1852 

CURIOSITIES  of  Modern  Shakespeare  Criticism.     By  J.  0.  HALLI- 

WELL.     8vo,  with  the  first  facsimile  of  the  Dulwich  Letter,  sewed. 
Is  1853 

A  FEW  Notes  on  Shakespeare,  with  Occasional  Remarks  on  the 

Emendations  of  the  Manuscript-Corrector  in  Mr.  Collier's  copy 

of  the  folio,  1632,  by  the  REV.  ALEXANDER  DYCE.     8vo,  cloth. 

5s  1853 

"  Mr.  Dyce's  Notes  are  peculiarly  delightful,  from  the  stores  of  illustration 

•with  which  his  extensive  reading,  not  only  among  our  writers,  but  among  those 

of  other  countries,  especially  of  the  Italian  poets,  has  enabled  him  to  enrich 

them.    All  that  he  has  recorded  is  valuable.     We  read  this  little  volume  with 

pleasure,  and  closed  it  with  regret." — Literary  Gazette. 

A  FEW  Words  in  Reply  to  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce's  "  Few  Notes  on 
Shakespeare,"  by  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER.  8vo.  Is  1853 

THE  Grimaldi  Shakespeare. — Notes  and  Emendations  on  the  Plays 
of  Shakespeare,  from  a  recently  discovered  annotated  copy  by 
the  late  Joe  Grimaldi,  Esq.,  Comedian.  8vo,  woodcuts.  Is 

1853 
A  humourous  squib  on  Collier's  Shakespeare  Emendations. 

THE  Moor  of  Venice,  Cinthio's  Tale,  and  Shakespeare's  Tragedy. 
By  JOHN  EDWARD  TAYLOR.  Post  8vo.  Is  1855 

CURSORY  Notes  on  Various  Passages  in  the  Text  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  as  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  and  on  his 
"  Few  Notes  on  Shakespeare,"  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  MITFORD. 
8vo,  sewed.  2s  6d  1856 

BACON  and  Shakespeare,  an  Inquiry  touching  Players,  Playhouses, 
and  Play-writers,  in  the  Reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth  ;  to  which  is  ap 
pended  an  Abstract  of  a  Manuscript  Autobiography  of  Tobie 
Matthews,  by  W.  H.  SMITH.     Foolscap  8vo,  doth.     2s  6d    1857 
"  Lord  Palmerston  was  tolerably  well  up  in  the  chief  Latin  and  English 
Classics  :  but  he  entertained  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  paradoxes  touching 
the  greatest  of  them  that  was  ever  broached  by  a  man  of  his  intellectual  calibre. 
He  maintained  that  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare  were  really  written  by  Bacon, 
who  passed  them  off  under  the  name  of  an  actor,  for  fear  of  compromising  his 
professional  prospects  and  philosophic  gravity.     Only  last  year,  when  this  sub 
ject  was  discussed  at  Broadlands,  Lord  Palmerston  suddenly  left  the  room,  and 
speedily  returned  with  a  small  volume  of  dramatic  criticisms  (Mr.  Smith's  book) 
in  which  the  same  theory  was  supported  by  supposed  analogies  of  thought  and 
expression.     'There,'  said  he,  'read  that,  aud  you  will  coma  over  to  my 
opinion.'"— Fr aser'a Maa    Nov.  1865. 
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HAMLET. — An  Attempt  to  Ascertain  whether  the  Queen  were  an. 

Accessory  before  the  Fact,  in  the  Murder  of  her  First  Husband. 

8vo,  sewed.     2s  1856 

"  This  pamphlet  well  deserves  the  perusal  of  every  student  of  Hamlet."— 

Kotes  and  Queries. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Story-Teller,  Introductory  Leaves,  or  Outline 
Sketches,  with  Choice  Extracts  in  the  Words  of  the  Poet  him 
self,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Characters,  by  George  Stephens, 
Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Univer 
sity  of  Copenhagen.  8vo,  Nos.  1  to  6.  6d  each.  1856 

PERICLES,  Prince  of  Tyre,  a  Novel,  by  Geo.  Wilkins,  printed  in 
1608,  and  founded  upon  Shakespeare's  Play,  edited  by  PRO 
FESSOR  MOMMSEN,  with  Preface  and  Account  of  some  original 
Shakespeare  editions  extant  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and 
Introduction  by  J.  P.  COLLIER.  8vo,  sewed.  5s  1857 

LLOYD  (W.  Watkiss)  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Plays  of  Shakespeare, 
contributed  to  the  Edition  by  S.  W.  Singer,  1856.  Thick  post 
8vo,  half  calf  gilt,  marbled  edges.  9s  1858 

Only  50  copies  privately  printed. 

THE  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  rearranged  and  divided  into  Four 
Parts,  with  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Post  8vo, 
cloth.  3s  6d  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Collier's  New  Edition  of  Shakespeare,  pub 
lished  in  1858,  by  the  Rev.  ALEXANDER  DICE.  8vo,  cloth,  5s 
(original  price  7s  6d)  1859 

THE  Shakespeare  Fabrications,  or  the  MS.  Notes  of  the  Perkins 
folio,  shown  to  be  of  recent  origin ;  with  Appendix  on  the 
Authorship  of  the  Ireland  Forgeries,  by  C  MANSFIELD  INGLEBY, 
LL.D.  Foolscap  8vo,  with  a  facsimile,  shewing  the  pseudo  old 
writing  and  the  pencilled  words,  cloth.  3s  1859 

STRICTURES  on  Mr.  Hamilton's  Inquiry  into  the  Genuineness  of 
the  MS.  Corrections  in  J.  Payne  Collier's  Annotated  Shakespeare. 
Folio,  1632.  By  SCRUTATOR.  8vo,  sewed.  Is  1860 

SHAKESPEARE  and  the  Bible,  shewing  how  much  the  great  Dra 
matist  was  indebted  to  Holy  Writ  for  his  Profound  Knowledge 
of  Human  Nature.  By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  EATON.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 
2s  6d  1860 

THE  Footsteps  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  Ramble  with  the  Early  Drama 
tists,  containing  New  and  Interesting  Information  respecting- 
Shakespeare,  Lyly,  Marlowe,  Green,  and  others.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
5s  6d  1861 

SHAKESPEARE,  his  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  By  G.  M. 
Tweddell.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  Parts  I  to  III.  6d  each. 

1861—3 

THE  Shakespeare  Cyclopaedia,  or  a  Classified  and  Elucidated  Sum 
mary  of  Shakespeare's  Knowledge  of  the  Works  and  Phenomena 
of  Nature.  By  J.  H.  Fennell,  8vo,  Part  I.,  sewed.  Is  1862 
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A  BRIEF  Hand  Book  of  the  Records  belonging  to  the  Borough  of 
Stratford-on-Avon ;  with  Notes  of  a  few  of  the  Shakespearian 
Documents.  Square  post  8vo,  doth  (only  50  printed).  7s  6d 

1862 

SHAKESPEARE  No  Deerstealer  ;  or,  a  Short  Account  of  Fulbroke 
Park,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  By  C.  Holte  Bracebride.  8vo, 
privately  printed.  Is  6d  1862 

WHELER's  Historical  Account  of  the  Birthplace  of  Shakespeare, 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  1824,  with  a  few  prefatory  remarks 
by  J.  0.  Halliwell.  8vo,  front.  Is  6d  1863 

BRIEF  Hand  List  of  the  Collections  respecting  the  Life  and  Works 
of  Shakespeare,  and  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  formed  by  the  late  Robert  Bell  Wheler,  and  pre 
sented  by  has  sister  to  that  Town,  to  be  preserved  for  ever  in 
the  Shakespeare  Library  and  Museum.  Small  square  8vo. 
7s  6d  Chiswick  Press,  1863 

Only  100  copies  printed  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Halliwell,  not  for  sale. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Coriolanus.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Preface, 
by  F.  A.  LEO,  with  a  quarto  facsimile  of  the  Tragedy  of  Corio 
lanus,  from  the  folio  of  1623,  photolithographed  by  A.  BUB- 
CHARD,  and  with  Extracts  from  North's  Plutarch.  4to,  elegantly 
printed,  extra  cloth.  15s  1864 

SHAKSPERE  and  Jonson. — Dramatic  versus  Wit-Combats — Auxi 
liary  Forces — Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Marston,  Decker,  Chap 
man,  and  Webster.  Post  8vo.  4s.  1864 

REPRINTS  of  Scarce  Pieces  of  Shakespearian  Criticism,  No.  1,  "Re 
marks  on  Hamlet,  1736."  Fcap.  8vo.  Is  6d  1864 

THREE  Notelets  on  Shakespeare— I.  Shakespeare  in  Germany  ;  II. 
The  Folk-lore  of  Shakespeare  ;  III.  Was  Shakespeare  a  Soldier  ? 
By  WILLIAM  J.  THOMS,  F.S.A.  Post  8vo,  doth,.  4s  6d  1865 
"  On  this  subject  of  Shakespeare  in  Germany,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thorns  has  reprinted 
a  paper  read  some  years  ago  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  together  with 
two  other  'Notelets'  on  the  Poet — '  The  Folk  Lore  of  Shakespeare,'  from  the 
ATHENAEUM,  and  '  Was  Shakespeare  a  Soldier  ?'  from  NOTES  AND  QUERIES.  Not 
the  least  of  Mr.  Thoms's  many  services  to  English  literature  is  the  invention  of 
that  admirable  word  folk-lore,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  these  columns 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  has  already  become  a  domestic  terra  in  every  corner 
of  the  world.  His  illustration  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  this  little  world 
of  fairy  dreams  and  legends  is  a  perfect  bit  of  criticism.  He  answers  the  query 
as  to  Shakespeare's  having  seen  martial  service  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  therein 
we  think  his  argument  sound,  his  conclusion  right.  These  '  Notelets '  were 
very  well  worthy  of  being  collected  into  a  book." — Athenaeum. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  Editors  and  Commentators.     By  the  Rev.  W.  R. 

AEBOWSMITH,  Incumbent  of  Old  St.  Pancras.  8vo,  sewed.  Is  6d 

1865 
NEW  Readings  in  Shakspere,  or  Proposed  Emendations  of  the  Text. 

By  ROBERT  CARTWRIGHT,  M.D.     8vo,  sewed.    2s  1866 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  EXPOSITOR :  being  Notes,  and  Emeuda- 
tions  on  his  Works.  By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLET.  Thick  fcap.  8vo, 
doth.  7s  6d  1867 
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SHAKESPEARE'S  Jest  Book. — A  Hundred  Mery  Talys,  from  the 
only  perfect  copy  known.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Dr.  HERMAN  OESTEBLET.  Fcap.  8vo,  nicely  printed  by  Whit- 
tingham,  half  morocco.  4s  6d 

The  only  perfect  copy  known  of  the  "  Hundred  Mery  Talys  "  was  lately  dis 
covered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Gottingen.  This  is  a  verbatim  reprint,  supply 
ing  all  the  chasms  and  lost  tales  in  former  editions,  with  copious  Notes  by  th» 
editor,  pointing  out  the  origin  of  the  various  tales,  and  authors  who  have  used 
them. 


SHARPE's  (Samuel,  author  of  the  History  of  A  ncient  Egypt,  <fcc.) — 
The  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum  described. 
Post  8vo,  with  many  woodcuts,  cloth.  5s.  1862 

"We  strongly  counsel  every  one  who  desires  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  Egyptian  Department  of  the  Museum  to  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  this  cheap 
and  excellent  volume." — Daily  Sews. 

"  Mr.  Sharpe  here  presents  the  student  of  Egyptian  antiquity  and  art  with  a 

very  useful  book To  the  accomplished  student  this  book  will  be 

useful  as  a  reminder  of  many  things  already  known  to  him ;  to  the  tyro  it  may 
serve  as  a  guide  and  aide-memoire :  to  the  mere  visitor  to  the  Galleries  in  the 
British  Museum,  this  will  be  a  handy  guide  book,  in  whic.h  an  immediate 
answer  may  be  sought  and  found  for  the  oft-repeated  questions  before  these 
wondrous  remains — of  what  are  their  natures?  what  their  meanings?  what 
their  purposes?" — Atiienasum. 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  Egyptian  Mythology  and  Egyptian  Christianity, 
with  their  Influence  on  the  Opinions  of  Modern  Christendom. 
Post  Svo,  with  100  engravings,  cloth.  3s. 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  History  of  Egypt,  from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the 
Conquest  by  the  Arabs,  A.D.  620.  2  vols,  Svo,  third  edition 
(excepting  the  engravings,  the  same  as  the  fourth),  elegantly  printed, 
cloth.  4s  6d  (original  price  16s) 

SHARPE  (Samuel)  Critical  Notes  on  the  Authorized  English  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  being  a  Companion  to  the  Author's 
"New  Testament,  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text."  Fcap. 

SVO,  SECOND   EDITION,  doth.      2s  6d 

SHEPHERD  (Charles). — Historical  Account  of  the  Island  of  Saint 
Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  large  Appendix  on  Population, 
Meteorology,  Produce  of  Estates,  Revenue,  Carib  Grants,  etc. 
Svo,  plates,  cloth.  3s  (original  price  12s) 

BINDING  (Professor,  of  Copenhagen)  History  of  Scandinavia,  from 
the  early  times  of  the  Northmen,  the  Seakings,  and  Vikings,  to 
the  present  day.  First  English  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and 
augmented.  8vo,  pp.  490,  large  inap  and  portrait  of  Q.  Margar- 
ret,  cloth.  6s 

SKELTON  (John,  Poet  Laureate  to  Henry  VIII)  Poetical  Works, 
the  Bowge  of  Court,  Colin  Clout,  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court  ? 
(his  celebrated  Satire  on  Wolsey),  Phillip  Sparrow,  Elinour 
Rumming,  etc.,  with  Notes  and  Life.  By  the  Rev.  A.  DYCE.  2 
vols,  Svo,  cloth.  16s  (original  price  £1.  12s) 

"  The  power,  the  strangeness,  the  volubility  of  his  language,  the  audacity*  of 
his  satire,  and  the  perfect  originality  of  his  manner,  made  Skelton  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  writers  of  any  age  or  country." — Southey. 
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SIMS  (Richard,  of  the  Dept.  of  MSS.  in  the  British  Museuri)  A  Ma 
nual  for  the  Genealogist,  Topographer,  Antiquary,  and  Legal 
Professor,  consisting  of  Descriptions  of  Public  Records,  Paro 
chial  and  other  Registers,  Wills,  County  and  Family  Histories, 
Heraldic  Collections  in  Public  Libraries,  &c.  8vo,  SECOND  EDI 
TION,  pp.  540,  doth.  15s 

This  work  will  be  found  indispensable  by  those  engaged  in  the  study  of 
Family  History  and  Heraldry,  and  by  the  compiler  of  County  and  Local 
History,  the  Antiquary  and  the  Lawyer.  In  it  the  Public  and  other  Records, 
most  likely  to  afford  information  to  genealogical  inquirers,  are  fully  described, 
and  their  places  of  present  deposit  indicated.  Such  Records  are — The  Domes 
day  Books — Monastic.  Records — Cartse  Antiques — Liber  Niger — Liber  Rubeus 
— Testa  de  Nevil — Placita  in  various  Courts — Charter  Rolls — Close  Rolls- 
Coronation  Rolls— Coroners'  Rolls — Escheat  Rolls— Fine  Rolls — French, 
Gascon,  and  Norman  Rolls — Hundred  Rolls — Liberate  Rolls — Memoranda  Rolls 
— Oblata  and  other  Rolls — Inquisitions  Post  Mortem — Inquisitions  ad  quod 
Daninum— Fines  and  Recoveries— Sign  Manuals  and  Signet  Bills— Privy  Seals 
—Forfeitures,  Pardons,  and  Attainders— Parliamentary  Records— County 
Palatine  Records — Scotch,  Irish,  and  Welsh  Records— also  Wills — Parochial 
and  other  Registers — Registers  of  Universities  and  Public  Schools — Heraldic 
Collections — Records  of  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Surgeons,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  &c.,  &c. 
The  whole  accompanied  by  valuable  Lists  of  Printed  Works  and  Manuscripts 
in  various  Libraries,  namely : — at  the  British  Museum— The  Bodleian,  Ashmo- 
lean,  and  other  Libraries  at  Oxford — The  Public  Library,  and  that  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge — The  Colleges  of  Arms  in  London  and  Dublin — The  Libraries 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  of  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple — at  Chetham  College, 
Manchester ;  and  in  other  repositories  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  more  important  of  these  Lists  are  those  of  Monastic  Cartularies — 
Extracts  from  Plea  and  other  Rolls— Escheats— Inquisitions,  &c. — Tenants  in 
Capite — Recusants — Subsidies — Crown  Lands— Wills — Parochial  and  other 
Registers — Heralds'  Visitations— Royal  and  Noble  Genealogies — Peerages, 
Baronetages,  Knightages— Pedigrees  of  Gentry — County  and  Family  Histories 
— Monumental  Inscriptions— Coats  of  Arms— American  Genealogies— Lists  01 
Gentry— Members  of  Parliament— Freeholds— Officers  of  State— Justices  of 
Peace — Mayors,  Sheriffs,  &c.— Collegians,  Church  Dignitaries — Lawyers — The 
Medical  Profession — Soldiers— Sailors,  etc. 

To  these  is  added  an  "  Appendix,"  tontaining  an  Account  of  the  Public  Re 
cord  Offices  and  Libraries  mentioned  in  the  work,  the  mode  of  obtaining  admis 
sion,  hours  of  attendance,  fees  for  searching,  copying,  &c.  Table  of  the  Regnal 
Years  of  English  Sovereigns ;  Tables  of  Dates  used  in  Ancient  Records,  &c. 

SIMS  (Richard)  Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum, 
containing  a  brief  History  of  its  Formation,  and  of  the  various 
Collections  of  which  it  is  composed,  Descriptions  of  the  Cata 
logues  in  present  use,  Classed  Lists  of  the  Manuscripts,  etc.,  and 
a  variety  of  Information  indispensable  for  Literary  Men,  with 
Borne  Account  of  the  principal  Public  Libraries  in  London.   Sm. 
8vo  (pp.  438)  with  map  and  plan,  cloth.     2s  6d 
It  will  be  found  a  very  useful  work  to  every  literary  person  or  public  institu 
tion  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"A  little  Handbook  of  the  Library  has  been  published,  which  I  think  will  be 

most  useful  to  the  public." — Lord  Seymour's  Reply  in  the  H.  of  Commons,  July,  1854. 

"  I  am  much  pleased  with  your  book,  and  find  in  it  abundance  of  information 

which    I  wanted."— Letter  from    Albert    Way,    Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Editor  of  the 

"Promptorum  Parvulorum,"  £c. 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  how  much  I  like  your  nice  littlt '  Hand- 
took  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum,'  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  have 
the  success  which  it  deserves. "—Letter  from  Thos.  Wright,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Author 
vfthe  '  Bwgraphia  Britannica  Literaria,'  ttc. 
"Mr.  Sims's  'Handbook  to  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum*  is  a  very 

•«omprehensive  and  instructive  volume I  venture  to  predict  for  it 

*  wide  circulation."— Mr.  Botton  Carney,  in  "  Notei  and  Queries,"  Ho.  213. 
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SLOANE— EVANS  (W.  S.)  Grammar  of  British  Heraldry,  cons  ting 
of  Blazon  and  Marshalling  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Symbols  and  Ensigns.  8vo,  SECOND  EDITION,  many 
plates,  doth.  5s  (original  price  13s) 

SMITH'S  (Henry  Ecroyd)  Reliquiae  Isurianae,  the  Remains  of  the 

Roman  Isurium,  now  Aldborough,  near  Boroughbridge,  York, 

shire,  illustrated  and  described.  Royal  4to,  with  37  plates,  cloth. 

£1.  5s 

The  most  highly  illustrated  work  ever  published  on  a  Roman  Station  is 

England. 

SMITH'S  (Charles  Roach,  F.S.A.)  History  and  Antiquities  of  Rich- 
borough,  and  Lymme,  in  Kent,     Small  4to,  with  many  engrav 
ings  on  wood  and  copper,  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  cloth.     £1.  Is 
"No  antiquarian  volume   could    display  a  trio  of  names   more  zealous, 
successful,  and  intelligent,  on  the  subject  of  Romano-British  remains,  than  the 
three  here  represented — Roach  Smith,  the  ardent  explorer ;  Fairholt,  the  excel 
lent  illustrator,  and  Rolfe,  the  indefatigable  collector.—  Literary  Gazette. 

SMITH  (W.,  jun.t  of  Morley)  Rambles  about  Morley  (West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire)  with  Descriptive  and  Historic  Sketches,  also  an 
Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture 
in  this  Place.  Royal  12mo,  map  and  numerous  engravings,  cloth. 
5s 

SMITH'S  (Toulmin)  Memorials  of  Old  Birmingham,  Men  and  Names, 
Founders,  Freeholders,  and  Indwellers,  from  the  13th  to  the 
16th  Century,  with  particulars  as  to  the  earliest  Church  of  the 
Reformation  built  and  endowed  in  England,  from  original  and 
unpublished  documents.  Royal  8vo,  plates,  cloth.  4s  6d 

SMITH  (John  Russell)  Bibliothecana  Cantiana. — A  Bibliographical 
Account  of  what  has  been  published  on  the  History,  Topogra 
phy,  Antiquities,  Customs,  and  Family  Genealogy  of  the  County 
of  Kent,  with  Biographical  Notes.  8vo  (pp.  370)  with  two  plates 
of  facsimiles  of  autographi  of  33  eminent  Kentish  Writers.  5s 
(original  price  14s) 

SMITH  (J.  R.)  A  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of  English  Writers  on 
Angling  and  Ichthyology.  Post  8vo.  Is  6d 

SMITH  (J.  R.)  A  Bibliographical  List  of  all  the  Works  which  have 
been  published  towards  illustrating  the  Provincial  Dialects  of 
England.     Post  8vo.     Is 
"Very  serviceable  to  such  as  prosecute  the  study  of  our  provincial  dialects, 

or  are  collecting  works  on  that  curious  subject.    .    .    .    We  very  cordially 

recommend  it  to  notice." — Metropolitan. 

SPEDDING  (James,  Editor  of  Lord  Bacon)  Publishers  and    -_ 

Authors.    Post  8vo,  cloth.    2s 

Mr.  Spedding  wishes  to  expose  the  present  mystery  (?)  of  publishing,  ha 
thinks  from  a  number  of  cases  that  we  publishers  do  not  act  on  the  square. 
However,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question ;  but  his  book  will  be  useful  to 
the  uninitiated. 

STEPHENS'  (Professor  George,  of  Copenhagen)  the  Old  Northern 
Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England,  now  first  Col 
lected  and  Deciphered.  Folio,  Part  1,  pp.  862,  vritk  about  150 

engravings.     £2.  10s 
The  Author  promues  the  second  aau  concluding  Part  uext  year. 
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STEPHENS'  (Professor)  The  Ruthwell  Cross  (near  Annan,  Dumfries- 
shire)  with  its  Runic  Verses,  by  Csedmon,  and  Csedmon's  Cross- 
Lay,  "  The  Holy  Rood,  a  Dream,"  from  a  Transcript  of  the  10th 
Century,  with  Translations,  Notes,  &c.  Folio,  with  two  plates, 
sewed.  10s 
This  will  be  included  in  the  forthcoming  second  part  of  Professor  Stephens'a 

work,  this  portion  is  published  separately  to  meet  the  wishes  of  a  number  of 

Archaeologists. 

STIRRY'S  (Thos.)  A  Rot  amongst  the  Bishops,  or  a  Terible  Tempest 
in  the  Sea  of  Canterbury,  set  forth  in  lively  emblems,  to  please 
the  Judicious  Reader.  (A  Satire  on  Abp.  Laud),  four  very  curi 
ous  woodcut  emblems,  doth.  3s 

A  facsimile  of  the  very  rare  original  edition,  which  sold  at  Bindley's  sale  for  £1S. 

SURREY  HILLS.— A  Guide  to  the  Caterham  Railway  and  its  Vici 
nity.     Post  8vo,  2nd  and  revised  edition,  with  a  map,  sewed.     6d 
Thousands  of  tourists  and  pleasure-seekers  go  hundreds  of  miles  for  beautiful 
scenery  without  perhaps  finding  a  country   of   more  varied  and  interesting 
character  than  that  to  be  met  with  in  the  Caterham  Valley,  and  within  twenty 
miles  of  the  metropolis. 

SURTEES  (Rev.  Scott.  F.,   of  SprotburgJi,    Yorkshire)  Waifs  and 

Strays  of  North  Humber  History.     Post  8vo,  3  plates,  cloth. 

3s  6d 

SURTEES  (Rev.  Scott  F.)  Julius  Caesar,  Did  he  Cross  the  Channel 

(into  Kent)  ?     Post  8vo,  cloth.     Is  6d 

"  In  giving  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  above  question,  we  ask  for  a  fair 
and  dispassionate  hearing,  and  in  order  to  avoid  circumlocution  pass  at  once 
our  Rubicon,  and  propound  as  capable  of  all  proof  the  following  historical 
heresy,  viz.,  that  Caesar  never  set  foot  at  Boulogne  or  Calais,  never  crossed  the 
Channel,  or  set  eyes  on  Deal  or  Dover,  but  that  he  sailed  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Khine  or  Scheldt,  and  landed  in  Norfolk  on  both  his  expeditions. " — AUTHOR. 

TESTAMENT  (The  New)  translated  from  Griesbach's  Text,  by 
SAMUEL  SHARPE,  Author  of  the  History  of  Egypt,  &c.  5th 
edition.  12mo,  pp.  412,  cloth.  Is  6d 

The  aim  of  the  translator  has  been  to  give  the  meaning  and  idiom  of  th 
Greek  as  far  as  possible  in  English  words.     The  book  is  printed  in  paragraphs 
(the  verses  of  the  authorised  version  are  numbered  in  the  margins)  the  speeches 
by  inverted  commas,  and  the  quotations  from  the  "  Old  Testament "  in  italics 
those  passages  which  seem  to  be  poetry  in  a  smaller  type.    It  is  entirely  fre 
from  any  motive  to  enforce  doctrinal  points.     Five  large  impressions  of  th 
volume  sufficiently  test  its  value. 

We  cordially  recommend  this  edition  of  the  New  Testament  to  our  readers 
and  contributors. — British  Controversialist. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  admit  that  his  is  the  most  correct  English  Versio 
in  existence,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament. — Tit 
Ecclesiastic,  and  repeated  by  the  English  Churchman. 

TESTAMENT  (Old).— The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  translated  by  SAMUEL 
SHARPE,  being  a  revision  of  the  authorized  English  Old  Testa 
ment.     3  vols,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges.     7s  6d 
"In  the  following  Revision  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  aim  of  the  Translator  has  been  to  shew  in  the  Text,  by  greater  exactness, 
those  peculiarities  which  others  have  been  content  to  point  out  in  Notes  anjl 
Commentaries.  Hehas  translated  from  Van  der  Hooght's  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1705;   except  when,  in  a  few  cases,  lie  has 
followed   some    of  the  various  readings  so  industriously  collected   by  Dr. 
Kenuicott."— Prcjace.    A  Prospectus  may  be  had. 
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TANSWELL'S  (John,  of  the  Inner  Temple)  the  History  and  Anti 
quities  of  Lambeth.  8vo,  with  numerous  illustrations,  cloth. 
4s  6d  (original  price  7s  6d) 

THOMPSON  (James)  Handbook  of  Leicester.  12mo,  Second  Edit.t 
u'oodcuts,  bds.  2s 

THOMPSON  (Ebenezer)  A  Vindication  of  the  Hymn  "Te  Deum 
Laudamus,"  from  the  Corruptions  of  a  Thousand  Years,  with 
Ancient  Versions  in  Anglo  Saxon,  High  German,  Norman, 
French,  &c.,  and  an  English  Paraphrase  of  the  XVth  Century, 
now  first  printed.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 
A  book  well  worth  the  notice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquary  and  the 

Philologist. 

THOMPSON  (Ebenezer)  on  the  Archaic  Mode  of  expressing  Num 
bers  in  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  Friesic,  etc.  8vo  (an  ingenious 
and  learned  pamphlet,  interesting  to  the  Philologist).  Is 

TIERNEY'S  (Rev.  Canon)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle  and 
Town  of  Arundel,  including  the  Biography  of  its  Earls.  2  vols, 
royal  Svo,  fine  plates,  cloth,  14s  (original  price,  £2.  10s.) 

TITIAN.— Notices  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Titian  the  Painter. 
By  SIB  ABRAHAM  HUME.  Royal  SYO,  portrait,  cloth.  6s. 

TONSTALL  (Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Durham)  Sermon  preached  ou 
Palm  Sunday,  1539,  before  Henry  VIII. ;  reprinted  verbatim, 
from  the  rare  edition  by  Berthelet,  in  1539.     12mo.     Is  6d. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  Sermon,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Reformation ; 

Btrype  in  his  "  Memorials,"  has  made  large  extracts  from  it 

TORRENT  of  PORTUGAL ;  an  English  Metrical  Romance.  Now 
first  published,  from  an  unique  MS.  of  the  XVth  Century, 
preserved  in  the  Chetham  Library  at  Manchester.  Edited  by 
J.  0.  HALLIWELL,  &c.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  uniform  with  Ritson, 
Weber,  and  Ellis' s  publications,  cloth.  5s. 
"This  is  a  valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our  list  of  early  English 

metrical  romances,  and  an  indispensable  companion  to  the  collections  of  Kitson, 

Weber,  and  Ellis," — Literary  Gazette. 

TOPOGRAPHER  (The)  and  Genealogist.    Edited  by  J.  Q.  NICHOLS. 

3  vols,  Svo,  doth.    £1.  5s  (pub  £3.  3s) 

This  extremely  valuable  work  forms  a  sequel  to  the  "  Collectanea  Topographic* 
Genealogica,"  and  the  intrinsic  value  and  originality  of  the  materials  comprised 
therein,  will  entitle  it  not  only  to  preservation,  but  to  frequent  reference. 

TOWNEND's  (William)  The  Descendants  of  the  Stuarts.  An  Un- 
chronicled  Page  in  England's  History.  Svo,  portraits  and 
folding  pedigrees,  SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS,  half  morocco, 
5s  (original  price  10s) 

This  volume  contains  a  most  minute,  precise,  and  valuable  history  of  the 
Descendants  of  the  Stuart  Family.  Neither  of  our  Historians  from  Hume  to 
Macaulay  give  even  the  more  prominent  facts  in  connection  with  many  branches 
of  the  House  of  Stuart. 

"  This  is  a  really  interesting  contribution  to  what  we  may  term  the  private 

records  of  history What  Mr.  Townend  has  done  is  full  of  curious 

information.  His  Genealogical  tables  shew  all  the  ramifications  which  spring 
out  of  the  matrimonial  alliances  of  the  descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  and  very 

curious  possibilities  some  of  these  indicate We  promise  onr  readers 

that  this  volume  contains  much  that  is  worthy  of  perusal  and  recollection,  a* 
well  as  mucli  that  is  suggestive."— Giobe. 
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VICARS'  (John)  England's  Worthies,  under  whom  all  the  Civil  and 
Bloody  Wanes,  since  Anno  1642  to  Anno  1647,  are  related. 
Royal  12mo,  reprinted  in  tli£  old  style  (similar  to  Lady  Willough- 
ty's  Diary),  with  copies  of  the  18  rare  portraits  after  Hollar,  etc., 
half  morocco.  5s 

WACE  (Master,  the  Anglo-Norman  Poef)  His  Chronicle  of  the  Nor 
man  Conquest,  from  the  Roman  de  llou.     Translated  into  Eng 
lish  Prose,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR, 
F.S.A.    8vo,  many  engravings  from  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  Norman 
Architecture,  Illuminations,  etc.,  cloth.  15s  ( original  price  £1.  8s) 
Only  250  copies  printed,  and  very  few  remain  unsold ;  the  remaining  copies 
are  now  in  J.  R.  Smith's  hands,  and  are  offered  at  the  above  low  price  in  conse 
quence  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Pickering ;  hitherto  no  copies  have  been  sold  under 
the  published  price. 

WACKERBARTH  (F.  D.)  Music  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  being  some 
Account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Orchestra,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Church  Music  of  the  19th  Century.  8vo,  2  plates,  sewed.  4s 

WARNE  (Charles,  F.S.A.)  The  Celtic  Tumuli  of  Dorset  ;  an  Ac 
count  of  Personal  and  other  Researches  in  the  Sepulchral 
Mounds  of  the  Durotriges.  Folio,  plates  and  woodcuts,  cloth. 
£1.  10a 

WAYLEN  (James,  of  Devizes)  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Town 
of  Marlborough,  and  more  generally  of  the  entire  Hundred  of 
Selkley,  in  Wiltshire.     Thick  8vo,  woodcuts,  cloth.     14s 
This  volume  describes  a  portion  of  Wilts  not  included  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  and 

other  topographers. 

WEST  (Mrs.)  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  John  West,  of  Chettle,  Dorset..' 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  WEST,  A.M.  A  new  edition,  with  Brief  Me 
moir  of  the  Writer.  12mo,  cloth.  2s  6d 

The  fourth  edition  of  an  interesting  volume  of  Religions  Biography.  The 
Rev.  John  West  was  the  first  missionary  to  the  Indians  of  Prince  Rupert's 
Land,  the  first  wooden  church  at  Red  River  was  partly  built  by  his  own  hands. 

WESLEY — Narrative  of  a  Remarkable  Transaction  in  the  Early 
Life  of  John  Wesley.  Now  first  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  SECOND  EDITION  ;  to  which  is  added  a  Re 
view  of  the  Work  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.  8vo, 
sewed.  2s 
A  very  curious  love  affair  between  J.  W.  and  his  housekeeper ;  it  gives 

a  curious  insight  into  the  early  economy  of  the  Methodists.      It  is  entirely 

unknown  to  all  Wesley's  biographers. 

WILLIAMS  (John,  ArcJtdeacon  of  Cardigan)  Essays,  Philological, 
Philosophical,  Ethnological,  and  Archaeological,  connected  with 
the  Prehistorical  Records  of  the  Civilised  Nations  of  Ancient 
Europe,  especially  of  that  Race  which  first  occupied  Great 
Britain.  Thick  8vo,  with  7  plates,  cloth.  16s 

WINDSOR. — Annals  of  Windsor,  being  a  History  of  the  Castle  ami 
Town,  with  some  Account  of  Eton  and  Places  Adjacent.  By 
R.  R.  TIGHE  and  J.  E.  DAVIS,  Esqs.  In  2  thick  vols,  roy.  Svo, 
illustrated  with  many  engravings,  coloured  and  plain,  extra,  dot' . 
£1.  5s  (original  price  £4.  4s) 
An  early  application  is  necessary,  as  but  few  copies  remain  on  sale. 
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WILLMOTT  (Robert  Aris,  some  time  Incumbent  of  Bear  Wood, 
Berks)  A  Journal  of  Summer  Time  in  the  Country.  FOURTH 
EDITION;  to  which  is  added  an  Introductory  Memoir  by  his 
Sister.  Foolscap  8vo,  elegantly  printed  6y  Whittingham,  extra 
doth.  5s 

-  This  'Journal  of  Summer  Time'  is  a  genial  gossip  of  literary  matters  under 
the  various  days  of  the  month  from  May  to  August.  It  is  full  of  anecdote,  and 
full  of  interest;  and  is  a  sort  of  literary  natural  history,  like  that  of  Selbourne. 
by  good  Gilbert  White.  The  observations,  the  reading,  the  meditations  of  & 
well-trained,  well-filled  mind,  give  this  volume  its  charm,  and  make  it  one 
which  even  the  best-informed  reader  may  wile  away  an  hour  with  in  recalling 
tis  own  wanderings  in  the  literary  fields.  The  great  glory  of  this  book  is  that 
it  is  thoroughly  natural.  It  does  not  aim  at  fine  writing  or  sensational 
stories,  but  jots  down  from  day  to  day  such  memoranda  as  a  well-stored  mind, 
familiar  with  the  great  treasures  of  our  literature,  would  give  forth  in  the  quiet 
Of  a  country  parsonage,  when  summer  smiled  over  the  fields  and  woods,  and  a 
garden  gave  forth  its  pleasant  sights  and  sounds. — Birmingham  Joumid. 

WORSAAE'S  (J.  J.  A.,  of  Copenhagen)  Primeval  Antiquities  of  Den 
mark,  translated  and  applied  to  the  illustration  of  similar  re 
mains  in  England,  by  "W.  J.  Thorns,  F.S.A.  8vo,  many  engrav 
ings,  cloth.  4s  6d  (original  price  10s  6d) 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 
Prance)  Essay  on  Archaeological  Subjects,  and  on  various 
Questions  connected  with  the  History  of  Art,  Science,  and 
Literature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  printed  by 
Whittingham,  illustrated  with  120  engravings,  cloth.  16s 
CONTENTS  : — 1.  On  the  Remains  of  a  Primitive  People  in  the  Soutli-East 
corner  of  Yorkshire.  2.  On  some  ancient  Barrows,  or  Tumuli,  opened  in  East 
Yorkshire.  3.  On  some  curious  forms  of  Sepulchral  Interment  found  in  East 
Yorkshire.  4.  Treago,  and  the  large  Tumulus  at  St.  Weonard's.  6.  On  the 
Ethnology  of  South  Britain  at  the  period  of  the  Extinction  of  the  Koman 
Government  in  the  Island.  6.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Welsh.  7.  On  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Antiquities,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  Fausset  Collection.  8. 
On  the  True  Character  of  the  Biographer  Asser.  9.  Anglo-Saxon  Architecture, 
illustrated  from  illuminated  Manuscripts.  10.  On  the  Literary  History  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  History  of  the  Britons,  and  of  the  Romantic  Cycle  of 
King  Arthur.  11.  On  Saints'  Lives  and  Miracles.  12.  On  Antiquarian  Exca 
vations  and  Researches  in  the  Middle  Ages.  13.  On  the  Ancient  Map  of  the 
World  preserved  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  as  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
Geography  in  the  Middle  Ages.  14.  On  the  History  of  the  English  Language. 
15.  On  the  Abacus,  or  Mediaeval  System  of  Arithmetic.  16.  On  the  Antiquity 
of  Dates  expressed  in  Arabic  Numerals.  17.  Remarks  on  an  Ivory  Casket  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  18.  On  the  Carvings  on  the  Stalls  in 
Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Churches.  19.  Illustrations  of  some  Questions  relating 
to  Architectural  Antiquities— (a)  Mediaeval  Architecture  illustrated  from  Illu 
minated  Manuscripts  :  (6)  A  Word  more  on  Mediaeval  Bridge  Builders :  (c)  On 
the  Remains  of  proscribed  Races  in  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Society,  as  explaining 
certain  peculiarities  in  Old  Churches.  20.  On  the  Origin  of  Rhymes  in  Medi- 
seval  Poetry,  and  its  bearing  on  the  Authencity  of  the  Early  Welsh  Poems.  21. 
On  the  History  of  the  Drama  in  the  Middle  Ages.  22.  On  the  Literature  of  the 
Troubadours.  23.  On  the  History  of  Comic  Literature  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
24.  On  the  Satirical  Literature  of  the  Reformation. 

"Mr.  Wright  is  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  one  who  has  evidently  i 
title  to  do  so.  Some  of  the  opinions  published  in  these  Essays  are,  he  tells  us, 
the  result  of  his  own  observations  or  reflections,  and  are  contrary  to  what  have 
long  been  those  of  our  own  antiquaries  and  historians." — Spectator. 

"Two  volumes  exceedingly  valuable  and  important  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  Archfeology  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  no  mere  compilations,  but  replete  with 
fine  reasoning,  new  theories,  and  useful  information,  put  in  an  intelligible 
manner  on  subjects  that  have  been  hitherto  but  imperfectly  understood."— 
London  Rev. 
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WRIGHT  (Thomas)  Essays  on  the  Literature,  Popular  Superstitions, 
and  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages.  2  vols,  post  8vo, 
degantiy  printed,  cloth.  16s 

CONTENTS: — Essay  1.  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry— 2.  Anglo-Norman  Poetry— 3. 
Chansons  de  Geste,  or  historical  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages — 4.  Proverbs 
and  Popular  Sayings — 5.  Anglo-Latin  Poets  of  the  Twelth  Century — 6.  Abelara 
and  the  Scholastic  Philosophy — 7.  Dr.  Grimm's  German  Mythology — 8.  National 
Fairy  Mythology  of  England — 9.  Popular  Superstitions  of  Modern  Greece,  and 
their  connection  with  the  English — 10.  Friar  Rush  and  the  Frolicsome  Elves — 
11.  Dunlop's  History  of  Fiction — 12.  History  and  Transmission  of  Popular 
Stories— 13.  Poetry  of  History— 14.  Adventures  of  Hereward  the  Saxon — 15. 
Story  of  Eustace  the  Monk — 16.  History  of  Fulke  Fitzwarine — 17.  Popular 
Cycle  or  Robin  Hood  Ballads — 18.  Conquest  of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normans 
—19.  Old  English  Political  Songs— 20.  Dunbar,  the  Scottish  Poet. 

WRIGHT  (Thomas)  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  or  Biography  o{ 
Literary  Characters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  ANGLO- 
SAXON  PERIOD.  Thick  8vo,  cloth.  6s  (original  price  12s) 

The  Anglo-Norman  Period.     Thick  8vo,  cloth,  6s  (original 

price  12s) 

Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  Language  which  gives  the  reader  such  .1  com 
prehensive  and  connected  History  of  the  Literature  of  these  periods. 
WRIGHT  (Thomas)  Wanderings  of  an  Antiquary,  chiefly  upon  the 
Traces  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  inany  illustrations,  post  8vo, 
doth.     4s  6d  (original  price  8s  6d) 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas)  Saint  Patrick's  Purgatory,  an  Essay  on  the 
Legends  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  current  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  6s 

"  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  not  a  mere  account  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  but  a  complete  history  of  the  legends  and  superstitions  relating  to 
the  subject,  from  the  earliest  times,  rescued  from  old  MSS.  as  well  as  from  old 
printed  books.  Moreover,  it  embraces  a  singular  chapter  of  literary  history 
omitted  by  Warton  and  all  former  writers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  :  and 
we  think  we  may  add,  that  it  forms  the  best  introduction  to  Dante  that  has  yet 
been  published." — Literary  Gazette. 

"This  appears  to  be  a  curious  and  even  amusing  book  on  the  singular  subject 
of  Purgatory,  in  which  the  idle  and  fearful  dreams  of  superstition  are  shown  to 
be  first  narrated  as  tales,  and  then  applied  as  means  of  deducing  the  moral  cha 
racter  of  the  age  in  which  they  prevailed." — Spectator. 

WRIGHT'S  (Thomas)  Anecdota  Literaria,  a  Collection  of  Short 
Poems  in  English,  Latin,  and  French,  illustrative  of  the  Litera 
ture  and  History  of  England  in  the  XIHth  Century,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Different  Classes 
of  Society.  8vo,  cloth,  only  250  copies  printed.  5s 

WROXETER.  The  Roman  City  of  Uriconium  at  Wroxetcr,  Salop ; 
illustrative  of  the  History  and  Social  Life  of  our  Romano- 
British  forefathers._  By  J.  Corbet  Anderson.  A  handsome 
volume,  post  8vo,  with  numerous  cuts  drawn  on  wood  from  the 
actual  objects  ly  the  author,  extra  cloth.  12s  6d 

YORKSHIRE.— The  History  of  the  Township  of  Meltham,  near 
Huddersfield,  by  the  late  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUGHES,  edited  with 
addition  by  C.  H.     Post  8vo,  doth.    7s  6d 
Several  other  books  relating  to  Yorkshire,  are  interspersed  through  this  Cata- 
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ADDENDA. 

TWAMLEY'S  (C.)  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Dudley 
Castle  in  Staffordshire.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  4s 

SCOTT  (Henry,  Minister  of  Anstruiher  Wester).   Fasti-Ecclcsice  Scoti- 
cance ;  the  Sucession  of  Ministers  to  the  Parish  Churches  of  Scot 
land,  from  the  Reformation,  A.D.  1560,  to  the  present  time. 
Parti.  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweedale.  4to,  pp.  400.  cl.    £1.  10s 
To  be  completed  in  3  parts— the  second  is  now  in  the  Printer's  hands. 
"  THE  design  of  the  present  work  is  to  present  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  SUCCESSION  OF  MINISTERS  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation.    An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  additional  interest  by  furnish 
ing  incidental  notices  of  their  lives,  writings,  and  families,  which  may  prove 
usuful  to  the  Biographer,  the  Genealogist,  and  the  Historian. 

"The  sources  from  which  the  work  has  been  compiled  are  the  various 
records  of  Kirk  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  Assemblies  t  to 
gether  with  the  Books  of  Assignations,  Presentations  to  Benefices,  and  the 
Commissariat  Registers  of  Confirmed  Testaments.  From  these  authentic 
sources  the  information  here  collected  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  as  accurate 
as  the  utmost  care  can  render  it.  Having  been  commenced  at  an  early  period 
of  life,  this  work  has  been  prosecuted  during  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared 
from  professional  engagements  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  labour  and  continuous  research  involved  in  preparing 
the  work  may  be  formed,  when  the  Author  states,  that  he  has  visited  all  the 
Presbyteries  in  the  Church,  and  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty  different  Pa 
rishes,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  existing  records.  In  this  way  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  searching  eight  hundred  and  sixty  volumes  of  Presbytery, 
and  one  hundred  volumes  of  Synod  Records,  besides  those  of  the  General  As 
sembly,  along  with  the  early  Registers  of  Assignations  and  Presentations  to 
Benefices,  and  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  volumes  of  the  Testament  Registers 
in  the  different  Qommissariats." — Extract  from  Preface. 

RECORDS  of  the  Convention  of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotland,  with 
extracts  from  other  Records  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Burghs 
of  Scotland,  1295-1597,  edited  by  J.  D.  MARWICK.  4to,  pp.  600, 
cloth,  only  150  printed  for  sale.  £1.  10s 

PASSAGES  from  the  Autobiography  of  a  "MAN  OP  KENT,"  toge 
ther  with  a  few  rough  Pan  and  Ink  Sketches  by  the  same  hand 
of  some  of  the  people  he  has  met,  the  changes  he  has  seen,  and 
the  places  he  has  visited,  1817-1865.  Thick  post  8vo.  Cloth.  5s. 

KENRICK  (Rev.  John,  Curator  of  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  at 
York,  author  of  "Ancient  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,"  "History 
of  Phoenicia,"  &c.)  Papers  on  subjects  of  Archaeology  and  His 
tory  communicated  to  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society.  8vo, 
cloth.  8s  6d.  (Original  price  9s.) 
CONTENTS. 

The  Rise,  Extension,  and  Suppression  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar  In 

Yorkshire. 
Historical  Traditions  of  Poutefract  Castle,  including  an  Enquiry  into  the  Placer 

and  manner  of  Richard  the  Second's  Death. 
Relation  of  Coins  to  History,  illustrated  from  Roman  Coins  found  at  Methal, 

in  Yorkshire. 

The  Causes  of  the  Destruction  of  Classical  Literature. 
The  History  of  the  Recovery  of  Classical  Literature. 

The  Reign  of  Trajan,  illustrated  liy  a  monument  of  his  reign,  found  at  York. 
Roman  Wax  Tablets  found  in  Transylvania 
New  Year's  Day  in  Ancient  Rome. 
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HISTORY  of  the  Hebrew  Nation[and  its  Literature.  By  SAMUEL 
SHABPE,  author  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  &c.  Post 
8vo,  cloth.  5s 

TEXTS  from  the  Holy  Bible  explained  by  the  Help  of  Ancient 
Monuments.  By  SAMUEL  SHARPS,  Author  of  the  History  of 
Egypt  and  other  works.  Post  8vo,  with  160  drawings  on 
icood,  chiefly  ly  JOSEPH  BONOMI,  Curator  of  Soane's  Museum. 
Post  8vo,  cloth.  3s  6d  (pub  at  5s) 

ON  THE  Chronology  of  the  Bible.  By  SAMUEL  SHARPE,  Author 
of  the  "  History  of  Egypt,"  &c.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  Is  6d 

ANALECTA  Anglo-Saxonica :  a  Selection  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Authors  of  various  Ages ;  with  a  Glossary. 
Designed  chiefly  as  a  first  book  for  students.  By  BENJAMIN 
THORPE,  F.S.A.  A  New  Edition  with  corrections  and 
improvements.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  7s  6d 

ENGLISH  Retraced,  or  Remarks  on  the  "  Breeches"  Bible  (the 
Genevan  Version)  and  the  English  of  the  present  day. 
Post  8vo,  cloth.  2s  (pub  at  5s) 

An  ingenious  and  instructive  volume,  the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  reading. 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Cotswold  (Gloucestershire)  Dialect, 
illustrated  by  examples  from  Ancient  Authors.  By  the 
late  Rev.  RICHARD  WEBSTER  HUNTLEY,  A.M.,  of  Boxwell 
Court,  Gloucestershire.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  2s 

A  GLOSSARY  of  the  Dialect  of  the  district  of  Cleveland  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  the  REV.  J.  C.  ATKINSON, 
Incumbent  of  Dariby.  Thick  small  4to,  662  pages,  cloth. 
£\.  4s 

ON  THE  Dialect  of  Somersetshire,  with  a  Glossary,  Poems,  &c., 
exemplifying  the  Dialect.  By  J.  JENNINGS.  Second  Edition, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  JENNINGS.'  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  4s  6d 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  LANGUAGE  of  SHAKESPEARE. 
By  SWYFEN  JERVIS,  of  Darlaston  Hall  Staffordshire.  4to, 
378  pp.,  in  double  columns,  4to,  cloth  (a  cheap  volume.)  12s 

The  author  died  while  the  volume  was  in  the  press,  when  his  friend  the 
Rev.  Alex.  Dyce,  the  Shakesperian  scholar,  completed  it  from  the  materials 
he  had  left. 

TRANSACTIONS  of  the  LOGGERVILLE  LITERARY  SO 
CIETY.  8vo,  pp.  174,  with  many  humorous  cuts,  extra  cloth 
gilt  edges.  7s  6d 

GENEALOGY  of  the  Family  of  COLE,  of  Devon,  and  of  those  of 
its  Branches  which  settled  in  Suffolk,  Hants,  Lincoln, 
Surrey,  and  Ireland.  By  JAMES  EDWIN-COLE.  8vo,  doth. 
5s 
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PORTRAITS  of  Illustrious  Persons  in  English  History,  drawn 
by  G.  P.  Harding,  F.S.A.,  from  Original  Pictures,  with 
Biographical  and  Historical  Notices,  by  Thomas  Monle, 
F.S.A.  In  a  handsome  roy.  4to  volume,  bound  in  doth 
extra,  IcrcHcd  edges,  and  gilt  leaves.  £1.  Is 

Contents  ;  King  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  Son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Queen  Katharine  of  Aratron. 
Sir  William  Russell.  Lord  Russell  of  Thornhavgh.  Sir  Anthony  Browne. 
Anthony  Browne,  Viscount  Montagu.  Margaret  Cavendish,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle.  Sir  Anthony  Shirley.  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  M.D.  Henry 
Carey,  Viscount  Falkland.  Flora  Macdonald,  the  preserver  of  Prince  Charles 
Stuart.  "William  Leuthall,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1640.  Edward 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  William  Carnden,  Antiquary.  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
of  Norwich,  M.D. 

Separate  prints  may  he  had  on  folio,  india  paper  proofs  3s  6d  each. 

EARLY  ENGLAND  and  the  Saxon  English  ;  with  some  Notes 
on  the  Father-Stock  of  the  Saxon-English,  the  Frisians. 
By  W.  BARNES,  B.D.,  Author  of  Poems  in  the  Dorset 
Dialect,  &c.,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  3s 

ANCIENT  ROLLS  OF  ARMS,  No.  I.,  Glover's  Roll  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  III.  Edited  by  George  J.  Armytage.  4to,  with 
frontispiece  of  Shields,  sewed.  Price  4s. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  bring  out  a  series  of  these  Rolls  to 
the  extent  of  a  dozen  or  more,  varying  in  price  from  4s  to  10s.  No.  II. 
will  contain  another  Roll  of  the  Reign  of  Henry  III,  in  which  nearly  700 
Coats  are  emblazoned. 

>•:' 

A  HAND-BOOK  to  the  Popular,  Poetical,  and  Dramatic  Litera 
ture  of  England,  from  Caxton  the  first  English  Printer,  to 
the  year  1660.  By  W.  CAREW  HAZLITT,  one  thick  vol,  8vo, 
pp.  716,  in  double  columns,  half  morocco,  Roxburghe  style. 
£1.  11s  6d 

. LARGE  PAPER,  royal  8vo,  HALF  MOROCCO,  ROXBURGHE 

STYLE.      £3.  3s 

It  will  be  found  indispensable  to  Book-Collectors  and  Booksellers.  It  is 
far  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto  published  on  Old  English  Literature. 

A  MARTYR  TO  BIBLIOGRAPHY :  A  Notice  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  JOSEPH-MARIE  QUERARD,  the  French  Bibliographer. 
By  OLPHAR  HAJIST.  8vo,  cloth  (only  200  printed).  3s  6d 

HANDBOOK  for  FICTITIOUS  NAMES,  being  a  Guide  to 
Authors,  chiefly  of  the  Lighter  Literature  of  the  XlXth 
Century,  who  have  written  under  assumed  names ;  and  to 
Literary  Forgers,  Impostors.  Plagiarists,  and  Imitators.  By 
OLPHAR  HAMST,  Esq.,  Author  of  A  Notice  of  the  Life  and 
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